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O what, you ask—and the answer is look ahead. And not only look 
ahead, but think, plan, work ahead. 
Allegheny Ludlum’s function in this workaday world is to create, 


evelop and produce special alloy steels: the upper-crust of steeldom. In 


ome cases, they’re put to work to do an existing job better; in others, L yi b L U M 
hey do jobs that previously couldn’t be done at all. 
Modern good living and convenience owe a great deal to the stainless, 

eat resistant, tool, valve and electrical steels pioneered by Allegheny : 

udlum research. Food, clothes, chemicals, fuel, medicine, transportation STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nd communication are just a few of the fields where these steels play 

ore and more vital roles, as we continue to research and improve them. 

n your field, your products, special alloy steels can bring great advantages 

and very likely at only small extra cost. Let us work with you—ca// for 


in Allegheny Ludlum Engineer. 
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Sheave to 


Transmit 


1400 
orsepower 


ALL ON THE TEXROPE LINE for the dest 
ea in V-belt engineering and V-belt equip- 
ment. That has been true for 22 years — ever 
since Allis-Chalmers originated the Multiple 
V-belt drive for industry. 

Back of every Texrope installation — from 
fractional horse power V-belts that manufac- 
turers put on washers, air-compressors Or wa- 
ter systems—to the biggest V-belt drives ever 
designed and successfully applied—stands the 








finest V-belt engineering talent in the world. 
There's no substitute for this vast experi- 
ence and tremendous fund of knowledge. It 
is reflected in every Texrope product. 
What do you need...a few V-belts and 
sheaves — or a daring new application of the 
multiple V-belt principle? Call on the Tex- 
rope line! Equipment and engineering help 
are as close as your nearest A-C sales office or 


dealer, ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
A 2187 







A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 


V-Belt Drives 


cours 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves. 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 
speed, stationery or 

motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 
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BETHLEHEM 


¢ ished 


PRODUCTS 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 











Capacities 
range from 
1/8” to 7/16” 
size rivets. 


IETING 


EAM FOR SHEET 
ETAL WORK 


The I-R 
AIR-BUCK 
RIVETER 


Only one operator is required for riveting operations when the 
Air-Buck Riveter is used. By means of a yoke, this tool does its 
own bucking up. In addition, it further simplifies the riveting 
operation by driving the driven head to a predetermined height, 
which is adjustable. It automatically shuts off when this height 
is reached. 


Consider these other Air-Buck advantages: 

@ Minimum of experience needed to produce perfect riveting. 
@ Riveting cycle can be completed or interrupted as desired. 
@ Inspection period permits alignment of rivet in hole. 

© Extra clearance instantly available for passing over ribs. 

® Easy to hold—recoil of the hammer is transmitted through 
the yoke and helps to buck up the rivet. 

@ Wastes no air. All air is utilized for doing work. 

@ Yokes of different sizes are easily interchanged. 

@ Lighter and smaller than other yoke-type riveters of similar 
capacity. 


Ingersoll -Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 5-069 











Candy for 
cools off on 


A typical example of B. F. Good 


ows love ’em, and give out more 
milk when they’re fed those soy- 
bean-and-molasses wafers. 


The trouble was the wafers were 
too expensive to make. Mixed and 
shaped in an oven, the hot pellets 
were dropped onto a moving rubber 
belt to be cooled and carried to pack- 
aging machines. But the heat and the 
vegetable oil in the “candy” attacked 
the rubber belts, made the belts swell 
and break into pieces in sixty days or 
less. Besides the cost of new belts, the 
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ch improvement in rubber 


plant had to shut down, production 
was lost. 


B. F.Goodrich engineers, who had 
designed special belts for almost every 
possible service, went to work on this 
one. They developed a synthetic rub- 
ber which resists oil, and found com- 
pounds which, added to it, enable the 
rubber to stand the 180° heat of the 
oily wafers. 

Belts of this new BFG compound 
were made. Today they have been in 
use not 60 days but 6 months and still 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


a 


cows 
rubber 


look as ZOC d as new. They have already 
carried 31 million pounds of the hot, 
oily “candy for cows” without a single 
stop or a moment's time loss. 

Production has been continuous, re- 
pairs have been eliminated, costs have 
been reduced — typical advantages of 
the B. F. Goodrich development which 
is applied constantly to every rubber 
product. The B.F. Goodrich C 
Industrial Products Diz: 
Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER qn syntHetic prodiicl 


mdr A 
ym pany, 


Akron, 


iSi0N, 











Sometimes We Wonder 


While it would be stretching things 
somewhat to say that the members of the 
industrial advertising fraternity qualified 
as “hucksters”, yet we think probably 
most of our readers among advertising 
departments of metalworking concerns 
would add an amen to the recent offer of 
a group of advertising agencies assembled 
in California. They announced a new 
contest, with a prize of $500 for the best 
50-word statement starting with, “Some 
of my best friends are advertising men 


bec ause 


Magnified Readership 


Our vice-president in charge of clip- 
pings has been buried under an aval- 
anche of returns from the special study, 
“Prospects for 1947”, which appeared in 
our Yearbook of Industry issue. The 
other day he burrowed out just long 
enough to tell us that the clippings he 
has so far received from newspapers from 
coast to coast represent a circulation of 
nearly 13,000,000—which is a mighty 
healthy figure as any publicity man will 
tell you, It’s things like this which make 
possible our claim to the title of “Amer- 
ica’s most widely quoted business paper”. 
Incidentally, we still have copies of that 
special study available, and if you'd 
like same, drop us a note. We'll be 
happy to send you one. 


Tale of the Grazing Horse 


Right out of the horse’s mouth comes 
the reason for some minor discrepancies 
in the answers to the grazing horse prob- 
lem. At least, according to Reid Jones 
of General Steel Casting Corp., Granite 
City, Ill, the answer would be somewhere 
between 18,500 square feet and 18,600 
square feet, depending on the width of 
the horse’s mouth and the length of his 
tongue. Also, we might add, on the de- 
gree of buck-toothedness of our equine 
friend. This factor has been borne out 
by the answers received—which run 
from 18,535 on up to 18,5938 which was 
the original answer we gave. And H. G. 
Taylor, of Diamond Chain, henceforth 
will be known in these parts as the man 
with the giant memory, because he 
complains that the ball bearing problem 
was in the same category as one we 
printed exactly seven years before to the 
week—Feb. 12, 1940 to Feb. 10, 1947. 
This current job, however, is a_vest- 
pocket edition of the earlier one, which 
used thousands of cannonballs just to 
prevent anybody from trying to solve the 
problem by duplicating the effort, Our 
friend Jasper Willsea of Rochester, N. Y. 
claims he did the problem on a Monroe 


Pe ¢ 


TOE AEE Le MINI 


calculator. The mails from Japan are 
slow these days, but we confidently ex- 
pect some mail from that country claim- 
ing that a six-year-old schoolboy worked 
it in 6 2/3 seconds on an abacus. 


Puzzlers Rest 


We thought at first it might be a good 
idea to keep right on publishing a new 
puzzle every week, together with the an- 
swer to the last week’s twister, but a 
couple of our readers complain that they 
don’t have time to work them out be- 
fore we come along and spoil the fun 
by giving the answer. So this week we're 
going to refrain from answering the one 
about the identical birthdays from last 
week and give you an extra seven days to 
locate the correct pair. 


Figurers Can‘t Figure 


Sharp-eyed Dan MacNeill, of Wheeling 
Steel’s Boston sales office, writes in to 
let our editors know that on page 120 
of our Feb. 3 issue we claim it takes 
150,000,000 tons of ore to make 90,000,- 
000 tons of steel without using any scrap. 
Dan says when he was working in the 
mill, it used to be 180,000,000 tons of 
ore. We pass this along with a fig for 
the ability of Associate Editor Jay De 
Eulis to multiply by 2. Usually infallible 
Jay, as the saying goes, fell on his face 
on that one. But that gives us an oppor- 
tunity to point out that “Engineering 
News At A Glance”, the section where 
this item appeared, has become one of 
the most successful new departments we 
have launched in many a long day. Each 
week you will find in capsule form and 
interestingly written a batch of new tech- 
nical developments of significance in this, 
our industry. Better get the habit of 
scanning it, if youre not one of the 
many who have already learned that 
habit. 


Special Shapes 


We note via a fresh new publicity 
release that Eberhard Faber, the pen 
and pencil people, have brought out a 
new pencil with square lead for drawing 
square stuff like beams. This brings up 
a whole range of new possibilities. Our 
art department says they definitely would 
like pencils shaped like arrows anda Ict 
of other fancy things. Maybe somebody 
would like to take this idea and make 
millions out of it. We don’t care, so long 
as we get a fair share of the profits. 


(Editorial Index—page 37) 
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CLEAN, SMOOTH SHAVES 25Y 7H/E 7ON/ 


Before the Blade ... QUALITY STEEL 


There’s nothing quite so satisfying as a clean, smooth 
shave that clears away the stubbles and leaves the face 
so delightfully refreshed. 


Actually, any good shave with a safety razor has its be- 
ginning in the precisely-made quality steel in the blade. 


For nearly half a century Sharon has engaged in scien- 
tific research and development of metallurgically 
controlled steels for specific uses. 


SHARON 


STEET 
STEEL 


SHARONSTEE 


One result is a finely processed, high carbon alloy steel 
that heats to great hardenability and cold reduces 
uniformly with extreme gauge accuracy. Large tonnage 
of hot rolled alloy strip steel for reduction into cold 
rolled alloy razor blade steel is part of the normal 
production of Sharon’s modern rolling mills. 


Consult Sharon’s skilled metallurgists when you have 
a problem in steel. 


CORPORATION 


Sharow, Penntyloania 

















FOR HEAT TREATMENT 


A NEW Constant-ratio 
Multipurpose Gas-atmosphere Equipment 


rr Neutralene—G.E.’s CO,-free, combusted 
gas atmosphere for heat treatment without 
decarburization—is now produced and dried 
in this new, compact, portable equipment. 

This Neutralene-producing equipment is 
designed to operate continuously with a 
constant-output gas analysis. Periodic shut- 
downs, gradual adjustments of the ratio, or 
changes in gas-air ratios are not required. 

It is economical to operate. There is no 
waste—heating is accomplished by energy 
which would normally be dissipated; no 
special attendant is required. Flexible in ap- 
plication, this equipment is ideal as a cost- 
saving ‘“‘central’’ gas-producing plant for sup- 
plying many furnaces. And with no parts 
subject to rapid deterioration, the Neutralene 
system has both long life and relative freedom 
from repairs. 

The G-E Neutralene gas atmosphere can 
be used for many heating processes heat 
treating, annealing, normalizing, furnace braz- 
ing, carbon restoration, sintering, and as a 





carrier gas for gas carburizing. Its constant 
analysis makes it especially suited to critical 
work. Completely free from CO. and water 
vapor, it eliminates any decarburization, pro- 
ducing work of a uniform, high quality. 

With this equipment, as with all other G-E 
furnaces and atmosphere equipments, you are 
afforded valuable technical assistance by G-E 
Heating Specialists in the selection of your 
installation, plus the services of an expert, 
nationwide field organization for solving oper- 
ating problems and servicing equipment. 
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HERE ARE 3 PROOFS 
Neutralene is Non-decarburizing! 


ted ; 
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@ Photomicrographs (right) of the two-hour Neutralene- 
treated and combusted-gas-treated samples show no de- 
” carburization in the Neutralene atmosphere, while a white 
at ( band visible at the surface of the combusted-gas samples 
z- represents carbon-free ferrite, indicating decarburization. 
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a @ Remaining parts of the weight-change samples were 
. i placed ina furnace for 20 minutes at 1500 F in Neutralene 
z and combusted-gas atmospheres, then transferred through 
S air to an oil quench. Note in Rockwell hardness chart (above) 
that Neutralene-protected samples, initially treated one and 
two hours at 1500 F, gave readings on the 15N “superficial’’ 
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than direct “C” readings. This indicates no decarburization. 
Samples protected by combusted gas gave lower “ISN-C” 
readings than the direct “C’’ scale, indicating decarburization. 

The Heating Specialist in the necrest G-E Office will be 
glad to discuss this new equipment with you and to assist 
you with your heat-treatment problems. Or, if you prefer, 
just mail the coupon. 
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14” METAL CUTTING BAND 
SAW—MBN935 


Speeds: 61 to 4630 s.f.m, 
Table tilts 45° — Equipped 
with mifre gauge grooves— 
*Price: Less base and mo- 


tor— $153.00 





15/’ DRILL PRESS 
BENCH MODEL—D950 









erd spindle speeds: 600 to 
5000 r.p.m.—*Price: Less mo- 













os Sa 


WHERE THE E 


Spindle travel 4%4’—Stand- 


tor and belt guard— $56.25 be sent on request. 22 


SOLD ONLY BY AUTHORIZED INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY DISTRIBUTORS 





ASIEST WAY IS BEST 
This Radial Drill is typical of a family of Walker-Turner metal 
working machines that are safe, fast and easy to learn to operate. 


It's the easiest way to meet everchanging production specifications 
with lowest overhead and operating costs. 


The operator moves the drill to the work—many times on the piece 
shown. Full vision, easy manipulation—and speed without fatigue 
—all day long. 


A study of the specifications indicates how well it will do your 
present work and how quickly it can be adapted to a new product 
or a new material. 








Walker-Turner Machines are also the easy way to reduce over- 
head costs. By increasing production, they write off their low 
first cost in a few months—wherever metals, wood or plastics are 
drilled, cut or shaped. The Walker-Turner General Catalog will 


*F.O.B. Plainfield—slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 
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All 9 fingers in 

the control box 
(right) are River- 
side Phosphor 
Bronze. 





INSIDE RIVERSIDE 


The foundation of our 
business is service; 
courteous, helpful, 
convenient service. 
This is one reason why 
we have sales offices 
strategically located in 
New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Hart- 
ford. Please ask us for 
help whenever the 
need arises. 






RIVERSIDE PHOSPHOR BRONZE IN ACTION 


Gnawing out a seam of coal in close quarters is a man’s 
size job for tough equipment. 


The power for operating the Goodman shortwall coal cutting 
machine flows through contact fingers made of Riverside Phosphor 
Bronze. These fingers resist corrosion and bear up under repeated 
flexure. The unusual fatigue strength of Riverside Phosphor Bronze 
and resistance to atmospheric conditions make it especially 

valuable and economical for critical current carrying springs. 
Riverside Phosphor Bronze is one of three families of alloys in which 
we specialize. Interesting booklets about Riverside Phosphor Bronze, 
Nickel Silver or Beryllium Copper are yours for the asking. Bow 


THE f 


RIVERSIDE METAL COMPANY - 


NEW YORK CHICAGO RIVERSIDE © NEW JERSEY HARTFORD GLEVELAND 
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ISSUED MONTHLY BY R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH QUALITY HEATING OF METALS 





Labor-saving R-S Furnaces 


A piece in the paper recently said labor 
costs are rising order a ftur- 
nace! Talk with R-S Engineers and see if 
to do the heating and 


So don't just 


an find a wa 

ave labor costs 
Note the labor-saver below ... an 
R-S heat-treating furnace used by Parish 
iny for auto truck 
It's a walking-beam 


Pressed Steel Cor 
side Tl me Niel bet 
type which charges sidewise into 49’ 6” 
heating chambers, discharges endwise 
all side door. Saves labor, 


! 
Ps 
>. 


through a s1 
saves spacc! Gives the same production 
with a smaller furnace than the one pre- 


viously used. 


A historic example is the job R-S built 
for American Gear and Manufacturing 
Company (see December 1916 FUR- 
NACE FACTS). This 4-unit R-S Furnace 
ate up automobile axles, steering-knuck- 
les and other hardware as a hen gobbles 
corn, and put them through a harden- 
quench-and-draw cycle for the first time 
by fully mechanized means. Such an 
operation, now fully automatic, called for 
manual labor at five points before R-S 
came up with its revolutionary labor- 
saving design! 

For another example, we show a con- 
tinuous brass billet heating furnace. It’s 
a beauty, and too bad we haven't room 

for more pic- 

tures of it! The 

problem here 

was to get the 

billets into a 

furnace raised 

six feet from 

the floor. R-S 

solved it with 

a storage pit 

and a_ heavy 

self-load- 

ing conveyor 

which fed the billets to the walking- 

beams which carried them through the 

furnace. Capacity of 70 billets per hour 
or 28,000 pounds. 


10 


R-S Engineers are constantly at work 
on problems which combine heat treat- 
ing with reduction of labor costs and in- 
crease of production, 





Meet the President! 


‘Bill” Borbonus is one of the youngest 
old-timers in the furnace industry. His 
entire business career has been spent with 
R-S Products. It was in 1924 that he came 
from school and set his foot on the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder. Three years later 
he became Purchasing Agent and in 1931 
added the title Treasurer. Following sev- 
eral years in sales-work, Bill was elected 
President in August 1939, proving, to his 
satisfaction at least, that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. 


Bl 


WILLIAM E. “BILL” BORBONUS 


However, since 1939 no moss has been 
gathering on the R-S organization. The 
old plant at Germantown Avenue and 
Berkley Street has expanded as far as 
Apsley Street. Physical expansion of 
space and equipment has been balanced 
by the increase in skilled manufacturing 
personnel and the steady development 
of the Engineering Department. This has 
put R-S in a position to execute multi- 
million dollar contracts, many of which 
have been handled in recent years. 

Bill is now approaching his Silver An- 
niversary with R-S Products and looking 
forward to his Golden Anniversary, 
counting the years between as an oppor- 
tunity to indulge his hobby of making 
friends throughout the Metal Industry. 

He feels that the future success of the 
company will rest as its present repute 
does, securely on the simple policy of 
sound engineering and conscientious at- 
tention to the customer’s long-term in- 
terest. 





A heater named Barney Gilfoyle a 
Said, ‘‘I note that according to Hoyle, 
R-S Furnaces use 
Any fuel | choose 
Whether gas or electric or cil.’’ 
R-S specializes, to be sure, but 
what we specialize in is Indus- 
trial Furnaces, Industrial Heat- 
ing. We do not specialize in 
gas, oil, or electricity. We 
build your furnace to use the 








% most practical fuel. 
P-L / 


R-S Car Hearth Wheels 
Get their Grease Without Squeaking 


A good furnace designer takes pains to 
ascertain the standard type of pressure 
lubricating devices used in the plant 
where his car-hearth furnace is being in- 
stalled. He then uses the same type of 
equipment so that no special tools are 
required to lubricate the new running 
gear. 

R-S does this, of course, but then we 
go a step further! R-S plans to make it 
easy for the workman to lubricate wheels, 
bearings, and electric motor drive. Un- 
fortunately, most bearings are so placed 
that the workman has to stand on his 
head or squeeze into awkward positions 
to hitch his grease-gun to the lubricating 
ports. Such inconveniences are an irre- 
sistible invitation to neglect. R-S plans a 
lubricating pit so the workman can work 
from under the car in full standing posi- 
tion and reach all bearings with a mini- 
mum of effort. Result: R-S wheel-bear- 
ings and electric motor drive are lubri- 
cated when and as they should be... 
all of them ... and maintenance costs 





are kept down. It’s an important consid- 
eration when you realize that 8.2¢ of 
every revenue dollar goes into mainte- 
nance, and it’s rising in cost! See ‘FUR- 
NACE FACTS’, January issue. 


STEEL 








takes care of all 10 operations... 








BEARING CAP—1 OPERATION 

Procedure: Presenting closed end to spindle, 
grip on 3-11/16 rad. with 3 chuck jaws. 

Machine as tollows: 

Ist T.F.—Rough bore 5.3437” dia., face bottom 
of same; rough turn 6.436s" dia. face 
flange. 

2nd T.F.—Biank 

3rd T.F.—Finish the above; break corners. 

4th T.F.—Size bore 5.3437" dia.; size turn 
6.4365” dia. 


BEARING CAGE—-2 OPERATIONS 

IST SETTING 

Procedure: Grip on hub dia, with 3 chuck jaws. 

Machine as follows: 

¥st T.F.—Rough bore 4.998” dia. face bot- 
fom; rough face both sides of flange. 

Qnd T.F.—Finish face bottom; machine under- 
cut (Slide Tool) 

3rd (T.F.—finish bore and chamfer 4.998” 
dia.; finish face both sides of flange; 
under cut body rear of flange. 

4th T.F.—Size bore 4.998" dia. Allow suf- 
ficient space for grinding. 


2ND SETTING 

Procedute: Presenting finished end to spindle, 
locate on plug in bore and hold back with 
3 fingers or clamps over flange. 

Machine as follows: 

Ist T.F.—Rough bore and face 4.998” dia.; 
rough turn and face 5.873” dia. 

2nd T.F.—Finish face and undercut bottom 
{Slide Tool) 

3rd T.F.—Finish bore and chamfer 4.998” dia.; 
finish turn, face and chamfer 5.873” dia. 

4th T.F.—Size bore 4.998” dia. Size turn 
5.873" dia. Allow for grinding where 
necessary. 


BEARING CAGE—2 OPERATIONS 
IST SETTING 


Same as for Ist Setting (2). 
Allow for grinding where necessary. 


2ND SETTING 
Same os for 2nd Setting (3). 


DETAILS OF JOBS 


"Special Tooling on v.,, Pa J 5D AUTOMATIC- 


.on 3 different parts 











PINION CARRIER—2 OPERATIONS 
IST SETTING 


Procedure: Presenting small end to spindle, | 
grip on flange with 3 chuck jaws. | 

Machine as follows: 

Ist T.F.—Bore and face 5.373" dia., face | 
flange; turn and face 6.2500” dia. 

2nd T.F.—Machine undercut in bore (Slide 
Tool). 1 

3rd T.F.—Finish bore 5.373°' dia. Size turn | 
6.2500” dia. Chamfer both sides of hub 
face end and flange. 

4th T.F.—Size bore and turn, 


2ND SETTING 


Procedure: Presenting. finished end to spindle, 
place in fixture, locating on plug in bore 
and hold back with 3 fingers or clamps 
over flange. 

Machine as follows: 

Ist T.F.—Bore and face 4.748" dia.; bore 
4-13/16” dia. rough face end. 

2nd T.F.—Machine undercut in bore (Slide 
Tool). 

3rd T.F.—Finish as roughed on Ist T.F.; break j 
corners, . 

4th T.F.—Size bore 4.748” dia. 


PINION CARRIER—2 OPERATIONS 


1ST SETTING 
Same as for Ist Setting (6). 


2ND SETTING 
Same as for 2nd Setting (7). 


BEARING CAP—1 OPERATION 


Procedure: Presenting flange end to spindle, 
grip on same with 3 chuck jaws. 

Machine as follows: 

Ist T.F.—Rough face flange; rough turn 
6-23/32"-6.748" dia. rough face end; 
bore and face 5.874” dia. 

2nd T.F.—Blank. 

3rd ‘T.F.—Finish the above; break corners. 

4th T.F.—Size bore 5.874” dia.; size turn ff 
6.748” dia. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO.| 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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for UNIFORMITY (if repeat order) 


for PROPER TOOLING 
for SPECIALIZED MACHINERY 


... Springs made by Wallace Barnes are job-engineered— 
appraised for those specifications which, if not properly 
anticipated, may result in extra operations which naturally 
means extra cost. By use of specialized departments, in- 
genious machines and toolmakers with experience and im- 





agination, operations are reduced toa minimum consistent 
with quality and quantity desired. Wallace Barnes job-en- 
gineering, working simultaneously with your design-engi- 
neering, should result in the greatest production economy 
and the best spring for your purpose. 


ALhblkeace C2nes SPRINGS 


SMALL STAMPINGS * WIRE FORMS * HAIRSPRINGS * COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 
WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN. 





DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 


AND IN CANADA, THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


STEEL 








When Operators SMILE Your Shop 


HUMS! 


A ND metal cutting operators do smile when they work with Cimcool. They say there’s never 


been anything like it. And they’re right, for Cimcool is something entirely new—A 


chemical emulsion incorporating an entirely new principle in cutting fluids. It’s tops with 


operators seven ways: 


1. It’s clean—doesn’t soil hands or clothes. 
Can’t smoke—causes no harmful vapors. 
Produces no objectionable odors. 

- No slippery film on hands, machine or floor. 
No chromates or other skin irritants. 
Is not subject to rancidity. 


Tools and chips actually stay cool to touch, 


OTHER CIMCOOL ADVANTAGES 


MM Cools faster—allows faster cutting. 

MM Uniform temperature increases accuracy. 
MMi No fire hazard—Cimcool can’t burn. 
M@™ Contains long-lasting rust inhibitor. 

M@™ Chemical lubricity increases tool life. 


MM Covers 85% of all metal working jobs. 


IMCOOL 


CIMCOOL DIVISION of THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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‘Picture of 4 small Salem Rotary Furnaces 
“under construction in 1946, 


Get ale Ik Salem Rotary Furnaces 
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Having effected defini 
production, and h 
the ferrous field, 
adaptability of its 


avings. increased 
ity results for 
Gam proved the 
ydturnaces in 


the non-ferrous fie rm 
are designed with one ton 


to over 70 tons per hot Wle and 
heat the most delice: id sens 
of metals. Rememb 
tion to effecting low 
tenance costs, high t 
tion, Salem also sho 
costs resulting fr @utomatic 
charge and discharge 'which re- 
quires one man only! ‘discuss fur- 
naces with you— 
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Picture of doughnut type Rotary Furnace 
and handling mechanism designed and 
built by Salem in 1946, 












SALEM ENGINEERING CO. . SALEM, OHIO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 
CIRCULAR SOAKING PITS CAR BOTTOM FURNACES NEEDLE METALLIC RECUPERATORS 
ROTARY HEARTH FURNACES FORGE FURNACES AIR RECIRCULATING FURNACES 


CONTINUOUS BUTT-WELD FURNACES HEAT TREATING FURNACES GAS ATMOSPHERE FURNACES 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR CHARGING AND DISCHARGING MATERIAL FROM FURNACES 


STEEL 
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Manufacturers of small parts find the 3/8” 
LANDIS (High Speed) Threading Machine 
ideal for handling their work. The high 
spindle speeds and simplicity of operation, 
with one lever controlling both the move- 
ments of the carriage and the opening of 
the grips, assure unusual production possi- 
bilities. The machine illustrated is producing 
over a thousand 5/16” diameter studs, 5/8” 
long, per hour. Several thousand threads are 
produced per grind of the chasers. 


Write for Bulletin No. H-91 
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LANDIS MACHINE COMPANY, eenna?* usa’ 


THREAD CUTTING MACHINES ¢ DIE HEADS ¢* COLLAPSIBLE TAPS * THREAD GRINDERS 
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General Sales Office—361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Steel with this grain struc- 
ture resists forming and ts 
tough on wire working tools 


and dies. 


HERE’S A WISSCO WIRE IN WHICH 


[Workabildy 


IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Spherotdizing changes the 
free cementite in steel from 
elongated shapes to small : 
nodules or spheroids thus oe 5 OR 
rendering the steel soft and 


ductile. 


Because Wissco Spheroidized Wire is dead 
soft, it’s easier on your wire working ma- 
chines. In fact, users of this wire find that 
dies last two to three times as long as when 
other types of wire are used. It is excellent 
for screw drivers, the making of which re- 
quire straightening, cutting, swaging, grind- 
ing, polishing and hardening. It’s also good 
for awls, ice picks, parts for toys and other 
products whose manufacture call for severe 
wire forming operations. 

The secret of the superiority of Wissco 
Spheroidized Wire lies in the use of specially 
selected heats of steel and finer control of the 
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heat treating operation to insure complete 
and uniform heating of each batch of wire. 


Whether you use Wissco Spheroidized 
Wire, or any of Wickwire Spencer’s innu- 
merable types of high or low carbon steel 
specialty wires, you'll find them uniform in 
size, tensile and _ stiffness—the way they 
must be to avoid trouble on your wire work- 
ing machines. If you have a problem in- 
volving the use of wire, our metallurgists 
are at your service to help select or develop 
the type of wire best suited to your require- 
ments. Send your order or inquiry to 
Wickwire Spencer. 


WISSCO Wie 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION - THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Sales Offices—Boston « Chicago - Denver - New York 


PACIFIC COAST—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, Cal. 
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Plate Mill Leveller a: 





Plate Mill Finishing Equip- 
ment, 144" x 156” End 
Cutting aad Slitting 
Shears and Castor Bed. 
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-“Continental-buil ’’ is an important phrase to every . 

ferrous and non-ferrous metal producer. It means ad- 

vanced “ehear camel ~~ intimate sigelee ka with the diffi- @) n | n e n a 

FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH 


Plants at East Chicago, Ind. + Wheeling, W. Va. « Pittsburgh, Pa. 











With the skilled craftsmanship of long experience 
and modern high precision equipment 
CONTINENTAL produces the exact physical and 
service characteristics you require in ROLLS. 

To assure economical, high tonnage roll life 
for every rolling operation .. . check first with 
CONTINENTAL. 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH 


Plants at E. Chicago, Ind.. Wheeling. W.Va.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








KEMP-FIRED 
ANNEALER BY SWINDELL-DRESSLER 


Normal charge — 25 tons of strip in 3 stacks. Used for bright 
annealing. Extreme specifications on product cover: (1) finish, 
(2) grain size, and (3) ability to be deep-drawn. Loading space 
under inner cover—6'6" dia. by 8’ high. Heated by vertical KEMP 
radiators (radiant 

tubes) — plus a sin- 

gle horizontalone.All 

radiators are recircu- 

lating for higher ef- 

ficiencies and better 

temperature uni- 

formities. 
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ADAPTED COMBUSTION FOR INDUSTRY'S HEAT USING PROCESSES 





YOU’RE SEEKING UNIFORMITY OF HEAT 
TRANSFER OVER LARGE SURFACES 


AUTOMATIC—AND PRECISE—CONTROL 
OF COMBUSTION IS PARAMOUNT 


THE USE OF PROTECTIVE ATMOSPHERES 
NECESSITATES INDIRECT FIRING 


select a furnace with 
a KEMP firing system 


The best furnace builders use the best firing 
systems—because they know that better control 
over combustion characteristics and heat trans- 
fer patterns makes fo? better control over heat 
treating results, 

KEMP firing systems hold top spot in the 
quality parade because: (1) KEMP carburetors 
can maintain gas-air ratios more accurately, 
more automatically and more reliably than 
other fuel mixing methods, (2) KEMP systems 
can operate at higher burner pressures (even 
above 5 psi, if you wish) to provide wider con- 
trol ranges and higher furnace capacities, and 
(3) KEMP burners can be engineered to the 
shape, zoning, intensity and mode of heat 
transfer desired. 

Building furnaces is not KEMP’s business— 
but building their carburetion-and-combustion 
systems is KEMP’s business. Make sure youn 


next furnace installation is KEMP-fired. 


PLACI 


Our furnaces are built by 


| The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. “i aaa 
J 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md 
| Send me literature on your Series-S carbure 
| tors and firing systems. 
NAMI 
| POSITION 
| 
| COMPANY 
PRECISION CARBURETION | 
I 
| 
| 
| 


ATMOSPHERE GENERATION & ADSORPTIVE DRYER SYSTEMS FOR PROCESS CONTROL AND PROTECTION 
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SIMONDS 


y-9- 9-4-9 AA =a of on 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 


Simonds Abrasive resinoid bonded wheels with patented Red 
Streak Flanges speed up production on all types of floor stand 
and swing frame grinders. Easier mounting (steel against 
steel), less wear on mount centers, no chipped sides and edges 
at center hole, plus better balance for truer, better grinding 
action result in greater tonnage, lower cost. 


Ask any Simonds Abrasive Distributor for more details on 
resinoid bonded Red Streak Flange Wheels or send for our 
Snagging Wheel Bulletin. 
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SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY 


is a division of 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 
ane 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Saws, Machine Knives, Files 


Other Divisions. 


Z “Lockport, NY. x 


Special Steels 
SIMONDS 
| CAMADA SAW CO LTO 
Montreal, Can. 
Simonds Products for Canada 





SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY * PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. ¢ DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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To blast clean cheaper, Pangborn supplies the right type of 
air or airless equipment for every job. For complete informa- 
tion on how Pangborn equipment can increase your profits — 
by cutting blast cleaning costs, reducing machining time, 
facilitating inspection, improving quality, etc., write to 
Pangborn, world’s largest manufacturer of blast cleaning 
and dust control equipment. Pangborn Corporation, 1298 
Pangborn Boulevard, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, 


born 


MARYLAND 


HAGERSTOWN, 








This part utilizes all common 
operations of a modern six-spindle 
automatic screw-machine. 











‘WITH A USEFUL PURPOSE 
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Millions of these little 
steel parts have been 
——» made during the past 
17 years on modern 
automatic screw ma- 
chines in the Repub- 
lic Union Drawn 
plant at Massillon. 
And even though not 
a single one can be used for a practical application, 
every part has served a very useful purpose. 


They are standard test parts—specially designed 
to incorporate all common machining operations 
on an “automatic”. 


In producing them, tons of steel of all standard 
and many experimental analyses have been cut up 
by an experienced operator under actual shop 
conditions. Various speeds and feeds have been 
employed and records carefully kept of the be- 
havior of the steel, surface finish, tool life and 
production time. 


During all these tests, Republic metallurgists and 
engineers have made an intensive study of the 
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Union Cold Drawn and Ground Rounds; Turned and Polished Rounds; 
and Turned, Ground and Polished Rounds (Union Precision Shafting.) 


AGHINABILITY 


records to learn more about the machining char- 
acteristics of steel—with these results: 


1. Substantial improvement made time after time 
in the machinability of Republic Union Cold 
Drawn Steels. 

2.The development of new free-machining 
steels. 

3. The helpful tables of recommended speeds 
and feeds in the Union Drawn Steel Handbook. 

4. Assistance given to hundreds of parts produc- 
ers by Union Drawn Field Men. 


This full knowledge of the behavior of cold drawn 
steels as they are used under all conditions in 
actual plant production is one of the reasons why 
Republic Cold Drawn Steels are “out front” in 
MACHINABILITY today—why Union Drawn 
metallurgists and engineers frequently can help 
you improve quality, step up production efficiency 
and cut unit costs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Union Drawn Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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REPUBLIC 
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Tore 4 ‘ sh 


eas a Canery of vad Gecks wah a number of operators. And it 
doesn’t require a skilled operator either. 


Specifically here’s wher g's machine will contribute to your plating 
operation. 


Provides greater production. 


Greater process control and there- 
fore greater product uniformity. 


Greater flexibility to meet emer- 
gencies. 


Significant economies in man-hours, 
floor space, time and metal con- 


sumption. 


The new bulletin just off the press 
will give you complete details. 
Write for your copy today. 


2455 


CORPORATION 


1651 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


EPRESENTATIVES IN ALL elec loadsa CITIES 





Bring your Machining problems 


to the “Gisholt Round Table” 


° 
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An organization learns a lot in 50 years 
SUPERFINISHERS 






of building and using machine tools. 


At Gisholt, this store of experience—sym- 








bolized by the Gisholt Round Table— 


represents thousands of problems success- 





fully solved for thousands of users. 


The answers to your problems, too, may be found 
at the ‘Round Table’—answers that will help you find better, 


more economical methods of machining round or semi-round parts. 


Whether your interests lie in small lots or large volume production— 


} ; ; : et 

" or in further refinements through balancing or Superfinishing— 

n : 

it Gisholt’s specialists in these fields are ready to collaborate with 


you—to give you their unbiased judgment on the methods 


and equipment best suited to your individual needs. 


7 GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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SADDLE TYPE TURRET LATHES 








RAM TYPE TURRET LATHES 
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But what a difference they made in cost and 
delivery time! 

Designed originally to be made as an 
aluminum sand casting, this York-Heat oil 
burner blower housing is now being produced 
by the permanent mold process. Production 
goes faster, costs are reduced. Less finishing 
is required on the cored openings. 

Only minor design alterations were requir- 
ed to make the change. And the manufac- 
turer consulted Alcoa castings experts for 
advice and suggestions on redesigning the 
product for maximum benefit from the switch. 

{s your sales increase on a product you 
are now making of aluminum sand castings, 
you will save money by switching to per- 
manent mold castings. The Alcoa experts will 
analyze your castings and sales to find out 
whether the change-over point has been 
reached. And they'll help you make that 
change-over. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AmerICA, 2112 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE people want 


MORE aluminum for 
MORE uses than ever 


Al 
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4 Ways 


Maintenance engineers have long recognized 
Red Lead as the “standard” metal protective 
paint. This acceptance is based, to a great 
extent, on its marked ability to stand up 
against moisture, a powerful factor in the 
rusting process. 

Now, scientific research into the inherent 
properties of the pigment itself, shows just 
how and why Red Lead resists the effects of 
water. Briefly, there are four reasons: 


1. Red Lead resists water “‘pick-up""—If a series 
of various metal protective paint films are 
weighed and then submerged in water (salt 
or fresh), it is readily noticed, on reweighing 
after several days immersion, that Red Lead 
films have outstanding resistance to the ab- 
sorption, or “pick-up,” of water. 


2. Red Lead resists passage of moisture——Rusting 
of metal will not take place if water does not 


Testing Water Permeability of 
Paint Films—VW ith this stand- 
ard apparatus a measure of 
the amount of water that 
passes through a unit of film 
is obtained. 

Experiments show that a 
straight linseed oil film al- 
lows three times as much wa- 
ter to pass through the film 
as when the same film is pig- 


mented with Red Lead. 
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TESTS PROVE 
METAL PAINTED WITH 


RED LEAD 
GETS PLUS PROTEC 


Thousands of tests, under all kinds of service conditions, prove that “Dutch Boy” Red Lead gives metal extra protection 
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RESISTS EFFECTS OF WATER 
.--guards against Rust 


penetrate the paint film to reach the metal. 
Water permeability tests of paint films (see 
illustration at lower left) show, beyond ques- 
tion, that Red Lead is one of the most effec- 
tive metal protective pigments, because of 
its stubborn resistance to the passage of 
moisture through the film. 


3. Red Lead resists solution by water —The action 
of water on paint films results in a partial 
dissolving of the film. Many metal protective 
films lose a considerable percentage by weight 
of their films through solution in water. On 
the other hand, the solubility losses of Red 
Lead paint films are practically negligible. 


4. Red Lead resists distortion by water— Red Lead 
films have little tendency to shrivel or 
change in size during immersion in water. 
This is imperative to good metal protection. 
For good protection depends on good adhe- 
sion, and a paint film maintains better adhe- 
sion when it is not distorted by the action of 
the water. 
* * * 

Remember, too, Red Lead is compatible with 
practically all vehicles commonly used in 
metal protective paints, including the fast- 
drying resin types. 


Specify RED LEAD for ALL Metal Protective Paints 


The rust-resistant properties of Red Lead are 
so pronounced that it improves any metal 





protective paint. So no matter what price 
you pay, you'll get a better paint if it con- 
tains Red Lead. 


” 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET— “Red Lead in Corro- 
sion Resistant Paints.” This authoritative 
guide is available to those responsible ior 
specifying and formulating paints for struc- 
tural iron and steel. It describes in detail the 
scientific reasons for Red Lead’s superior 
protection. It also includes typical specifica- 
tion formulas. If you haven’t received your 
copy, address nearest branch listed below. 


* * * 


The benefit of our extensive experience with 
metal protective paints for both underwater 
and atmospheric use is available through 
our technical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; 
Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.) 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pitt 

burgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, 
W. Va., (Evans Lead Division) 
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SEVEN BIG 
ADVANTAGES OF 
COLD-ROLL-FORMED 

SHAPES 























Series of Seven 


No. 2 
High Strength-Weight Ratio 








@ Structural and ornamental shapes, panels, 
mouldings, etc., cold formed from flat rolled 
metals, have higher strength-weight ratio than 
similar products produced by hot rolling and 
extruding. This is because (1) the metal is of 
more uniform thickness, (2) work hardening 
in cold rolling and forming, and (3) greater 
accuracy of shape, with less warp, distortion, 
and other defects. Yet light weight with great 
strength is only one out of seven equally impor- 
tant advantages of cold-rolled-formed products. 


For 36 years, Yoder has played a leading part 
in the development and manufacture of cold- 
roll-forming mills and auxiliary equipment 
for doing slitting, coiling, edge conditioning, 
embossing, curving, welding, cutting-off and 
other operations on flat-rolled metal. 


Many metal working operations formerly con- 
sidered impractical with roll forming and aux- 
iliary machines, are now being done on Yoder 
production lines, at a great gain in output, 
speed and uniformity, and at only a fraction 
of the former cost. Perhaps, if you consult us, 
our engineers may find such an application 
in your own plant. If not, we will tell you so, 
frankly, for we do not recommend Yoder 
equipment except where it is practical and 
profitable for the purchaser. 


Bulletin No. 101 contains interesting 
illustrations, facts and figures on cold- 
roll-formed products, their uses, and 
equipment for making them. Ask for it. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 





ROLL FORMING AND TUBE MILL 
OL MACHINERY 


TURING 
36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP * COILING « SLITTING « FORMING « EMBOSSING « CURVING + WELDING ¢ CUTTING-OFF ~ 
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MAKE YOUR OWN GAUGES, dies, jigs, 
templates, stamps, shims, machine parts 
and small tools...with Simonds Oil 
Hardening Flat Stock, made of Simonds 
own alloy tool steel, uniformly annealed 
for easy machining and proper hardening. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY with this Flat 
Stock which is cut to 18”’ length and accu- 
rately ground to standard thicknesses and 
widths. No need for the expensive machining 
required to grind ordinary stock to size. 


145 STOCK SIZES .. . special sizes to 
order. Get “Red Streak’ Flat Ground 
Stock from your Simonds distributor, or 
the nearest Simonds office. Immediate 
delivery from stock on most sizes. 


Get SMOOTH SURFACES 


Accurate Layout Work 


SIMONDS 


“RED STREAK’”’ Precision-Finished 


‘SIMONDS| 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


SIMONDS PHILADELPHIA, PAL SIMONDS 
STEEL MILLS ac <a 
- . 2 te 
jMONDS SAW AND Stee, Co Grinding wore _Tonente wancouven 


$ 
Wheels pomeers Products 


Special Electric : 
Furnace Steels and Grains for Canada 





BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 
S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif.; 228 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S.W. First Avenue, 
Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. Canadian 
Factory: $95 St. Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 





















AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


RS’ A550" 


November ii 


Mr. Charles M. Uphan, Engineer-Director 
The American Road Builders Association 
Washington, D. C- 


Dear Mr. Uphamt 


You ask what I think our program should be to inform the public about 
roads as a major force in our national welfare. First I believe that: 


Every American has €8n economic stake in & road-United States. 








School children and their parents, mail-carriers and salesmen, physi- 
cians, surgeons and nurses travel daily over roads and highways. Fruits and 
vegetables, poultry, livestock and meat, raw materials and manufactured goods, 
farm products and building materials come to us by highway. 


Forty-nine large cities get 100 per cent of their milk by road. 
They stretch from Boston, Massachusetts, to Sacramento, California. And 54,000 
smaller communities have no railroad facility at all. Roads serve them utterly- 





Last year, 164,649 doctors drove one-and-a-quarter billion miles to 
reach their’ patients. A far greater number of patients drove to hospitals and 
physicians. If a road is not all-weather, @ child may die. Yet still we have 
861,000 miles of rural roads which are primitive -- roads with no improvements 
whatever! 


Much of the economic structure of this nation — and in normal years, 
7,000,000 direct jobs -- rest on roa ortation. Almost count- 
less services and products g0 into roa nce . « go into the 
economic stream. Prosperity can be helped; depressions can be delayed or pre- 
vented. Second I believe that: 


Ev. American has & human stake in & road-United States. 


Every American 





Roads are magic threads to relaxation, vacation, restoration. Roads 
widen horizens for many, extend cultural opportunity, pring people together. 
Road-united hemispheres promote world understanding. 


These factors in the nation's welfare should, I think, be vividly 
explained to all the people: to women in the home, women in business; to farmers 
who ship their produce to market; to doctors, manufacturers, and the parents of 
rural school children. The message should be dramatized expertly and completely. 


People pay for good roads whether they have them or not. Enough perhaps 
can be saved -- lives and time saved by engineering design, money saved by machine 
efficiency, road-saved tires, road-saved trucks, faster earth-moving, more effici- 
ent transportation -- to have our road-cake and eat it too. Enough can be saved in 
the long run to make it almost costless to build a really road-United States. 


Roscoe Ellard, President, 
Public Relations Division 
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EXPLAINED TO ALL THE 


SHOULD BE VIVIDLY 
PEOPLE. ...” Says 


Roscoe Ellard, Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia University! 
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IT’S HIGH TIME TO QUIT “PUT-TI-PUT-TING” AROUND 


ano GET TO WORK ...anb warp THAT IS! 


We dislike to bring -it up again—but it’s no 
good to run away from the facts. The time and 
money America has lost since the war through 
erratic, insufficient, and high cost production 
would build many miles of roads, streets, rail- 
ways, waterways and many, many bridges, over- 
passes, underpasses and airports. 

It is these arteries of transportation which 
have played a tremendous and vital part in 
making America the most efficient country in 
the world. Summed up in Professor Roscoe 
Ellard’s letter are basic facts which vividly show 
that continued expansion and improvement 
of these arteries are even more important to 


2160 MANCHESTER AVE. 


America’s future than was their construction to 
America’s past progress. 
Hard work at the job of production and con- 
struction built the arteries over which America 
traveled to the world’s highest standards of 
living. Only when we get hard to work again 
will all the people be able to journey on to 
even higher standards of living. 
The responsibility rests on every citizen in 
=X gm to the rewards he expects to get. 
his means that, individually and collectively, 
the road building industry and profession is 
called upon to make the greatest contribution 
in work and experience and in educating a sub- 
stantial portion of 140 million citizens on the val- 
ue of the public’s stake in a Road-United States. 
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KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 




















Segmental type blades in large sizes (as 
above) and solid type blades in smaller sizes 
(as below), but all the well known advantages 
of the Triple-Chip Method in both types “all 
the way up and down”. That means clean, 
burr-less sections, uniform and accurate; surprising 
speeds with surprising performance records; ex- 
tremely long blade life per grind; the right blade 
for every job. Motch & Merryweather Triple-Chip 
Blades team up with M. & M. Circular Sawing 
Machines to give the very finest results; they fit 
other makes, too. Also, Motch & Merryweather 
Automatic Blade Sharpening Machines impart the 
correct cam-generated tooth form for maximum 
efficiency. Only M. & M. builds all three. 


A Motch & Merryweather engineer is always at 
your service to discuss your requirements with you. 


M. & M. Triple-Chip 
Saw Blades excel 
for numerous mill- 
ing and slitting 
operations. 











YDROCAST..... 


COLD CHAMBER 


DIE CASTING MACHINES 


| DESIGNED TO CAST THE ALLOYS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, 
MAGNESIUM AND ZINC FROM 3 cu. in. TO 300 cu. in. 


FULL-HYDRAULIC 
SELF-CONTAINED 


ELECTRICALLY 
CONTROLLED 


ASK FOR OUR 
. LITERATURE L-24 


fm PRESS-INC. 
ENGINEERS ak CONTRACTORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS - PUMPS 


ACCUMULATORS °- DIE CASTING MACHINES 
566 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22 + N: Y. 
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LL the laehs 


before you buy 
Insulating Firebrick 





Properties of the Johns-Manville Brick 
and Fireblok Insulation Line 





INSULATING BRICK INSULATING FIREBRICK AND FIREBLOK 


PROPERTIES 





Sil-O-Cel 
Natural 


Sil-O-Cel 
C-22 


Sil-0-Cel 
Super 


4JM-1620 


JM-20 


JM-23 





Density—ib. per cu. ft. 


30 


38 


40 


29 


35 


42 


48 





Transverse Strength—Ib. per sq. in. 


140 


5 


90 


60 


80 


120 


125 





Cold Crushing Strength— 
ib. per sq. in. 


400 


700 


300 


70 


15 


170 


190 





Linear Shrinkage—Percent 


1.4 @ 1600F 


0.8 @ 2000F 


2.0 @ 2500F 


0.0 @ 2000F 


0.0 @ 2000F 


0.3 @ 2300F 


1.0 @ 2600F 





Reversible Thermal Expansion— 
Percent 


0.1 @ 1600F 


0.7 @ 2000F 


1.3 @ 2000F 


0.5—0.6 @ 2000F 


0.5—0.6 @ 2000F 


0.5—0.6 @ 2000F 


0.5—0.6 @ 2000F 





Conductivity at Mean Temperature 
500F 
1000F 
1500F 
2000F 


iH A. 
1.01 = .67 
i 
1.24 =.90 


1.67 
1.88 
2.08 


1.70 
1.95 
2.19 
2.45 


a7 
1.02 
1.27 


97 
1.22 
1.47 
1.72 


1.51 
1.91 
2.31 
2.70 


1.92 
2.22 
2.52 
2.82 





Recommended Service 
Back Up 
Exposed 


1600F 


2000F 


2500F 


2000F 
1600F 


2000F 
2000F 


2300F 
2300F 


2600F 
2600F 





Recommended Mortar for Setting 
Brick 





Sil-0-Cel 
Mortar 





Sil-0-Cel 
Mortar 





Sil-0-Cel 
Super Brick 
Mortar 


J-M No. 1626 
Cement 








J-M No. 1626 
Cement 





J-M No. 1626 
Cement 





J-M No. 1626 
Cement 





Note: 


|. Above tests are in accordance with ASTM tentative standards. 


2. Conductivity is expressed in Biu in. per hr per sq ft per deg F at the designated mean temperatures. 


3. || —with heat flow parallel to brick strata. 


L. —with heat flow perpendicular to brick strata. 


In Insulating Firebrick, it’s the correct BALANCE of 
thermal and physical PROPERTIES THAT COUNTS! 








AS THE CHART SHOWS YOU —each of the 
seven types of J-M Insulating Brick and In- 
sulating Firebrick is designed to do a special 
job...and do it well! 

The three J-M Insulating Brick provide 
great structural strength, the four J-M Insu- 
lating Firebrick combine strength with ex- 





ceptional resistance to spalling. All seven 
offer the advantages of light weight and low 
conductivity. They are recommended as 
back-up insulation or insulating firebrick for 
all industrial requirements. mp ae 


For all the facts, write Johns- 3) 
Manville, Box 290, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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ONLY A MATTER OF FEET sepa- 
rates the Weirton specialists who 
bring their diverse talents to bear 
upon your steel problems. Metal- 
lurgists, production men, sales- 
men, shipping supervisors are 
all gathered within easy reach 


of one another “under one roof.”’ 


This centralization and coordina- 


tion characterize all phases of 


Weirton’s operations. And help 
to account for the unusual flexi- 


bility, versatility and speed of 
Weirton service. 


The benefits of integrated opera- 
_tion extend to every steel that 
_ Weirton makes: Weirite hot-dip 
and morenyienn plats, Weirzin, 


WEIRTON 


How far to the 


WEIRTON 


STEEL CO. 


» W. VA. Sales € 








, Pu 


ales Offices in Principal Cities 
tb Division of ede STEEL. CORPORATION 
whe Executive Offic 
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If youre doing chucking work on bushings, bevel 
gears, bearing cups, bearing caps or dise shaped 
parts—as small as 1’’ and up to 16” diameter 
you'll want to know all about Monarch’s new 
universal automatic turning machine, the Uni- 
Matic. 

Through application of the Uni-Mat principle, 
this revolutionary machine combines maximum 


production with universal adaptability. For the 
first time, you can profit by the advantages of 
automatic operation, no matter how large or how 


small the lots. 

Uni-Mats ean be used singly or in combina- 
tions of two or more. They can be interchanged. 
They can be positioned universally, through 360°. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 


They can be brought up close to the work—for 
minimum overhang. ‘They'll turn straight diam- 
eters or bevels with equal ease and accuracy. 
Equipped with tool relief, they’re ideal for second 
operations. Electronic control not only makes 
their operation fully automatic but permits exact 
timing to eliminate cutting air. 

When you want peak 
production at a_ profit 
you'll want the new 
Monarch Uni-Matic. For 
complete information, 
ask for Bulletin 1701. 


*Uni-Mat—Monarch’s exclusive in- 


dependent motor-driven tool slide. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Don’t let a man do a job that could be done faster and 
more economically with a Rapids-Standard Press-Veyor. 
He adds nothing to the value of your product. He is 
part of the high cost of manufactured goods. You can’t 
afford to let him stoop and shovel all day. Move him to 
a job where his human skill increases the value of your 
product. Let a Press-Veyor (with the strength of many 
men) do this heavy monotonous work. 

The Press-Veyor is a sturdy, cleated, endless belt con- 
veyor, designed for conveying parts between adjacent 


operations. It is highly flexible and adjustable at both 
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Save Your Wasted Profits with Press-VEyYors 









ends to suit your requirements. Press-Veyor can be easily 
moved from place to place by one man and plugged into 
a light socket. The Press-Veyor lowers handling costs 
by using efficient machine power for heavy jobs and 
freeing men for use where their human skills are more 
profitably employed. As a result, production runs more 
smoothly, accidents are reduced through neater house- 
keeping, stock in process is reduced. 

Write today for complete information on the Press- 
Veyor and how it can help you achieve smoother flow- 


ing, faster, more efficient production. 





power belt conveyor.| conveyor. 
conveyor for 
floor-to-floor 


use. 
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One Dose At a Time 


Hearings now being conducted by the Senate and House labor committees afford 
an illuminating demonstration of how democracy works in America. In few nations in 
the world today could a controversial subject be debated as frankly as labor legislation 
is being discussed in the testimony offered before these committees. 

Consider the arguments presented by employers. They range all the way from 
recommendations that would curb unicn power drastically to mild wrist-slapping pro- 
posals that would warn unions that they are abusing their prerogatives. In between, 
the extremists are realists who, basing their arguments upon specific situations, give 
the lawmakers facts which should help them to revise laws constructively. Testimony 
of the Non-Basic Steel Co-ordinating Committee falls in this category of realism. It 
shows convincingly how 1100 steel-using companies employing 350,000 persons have 
been victimized by the mass attack of unionism upon industry which does not take into 
account the peculiar features of labor relations which are distinctive to each individual 
company. The committee’s testimony that its members have been victims of “collec- 
tive bludgeoning” and not the beneficiaries of collective bargaining will weigh heavily 
with legislators. 

Thus far the testimony of union leaders has been unimpressive and disappointing. 
William Green and Philip Murray have argued earnestly that unions be permitted to 
hold recent gains and they have been woefully weak in explaining why admitted abuses 
of union power should not be curbed in the public interest. In fact, their testimony 
has been so flimsy that—unconsciously or not—they have left the field wide open for 
the opportunist John L. Lewis to come forth with a grandstand play, when he testifies. 

However, representatives of employers and of union employees are biased prin- 
cipals. Almost forgotten in the hearings is the viewpoint of the public and of employees 
who do not belong to unions. These millions of persons must depend upon their elected 
Senators and Representatives to protect their interests, Fortunately most of these leg- 
islators feel that the vote of last Nov. 5 was a mandate to correct labor union abuses. 

Consequently there will be legislation that will curb the power of unions. It will 
not settle the problem finally. It will simply reverse the trend, placing unions in a 
position of declining instead of ascending authority. 

This is in conformity with the American way. Our nation functions on a home- 
opathic rather than an allopathic basis. We seldom cure with one dose of medicine. 
The forthcoming reform in labor legislation is but one of several corrective measures 


that will be prescribed. 
Y w e 


February 24, 1947 
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SCRAP ALL CONTROLS! Automobile 


manufacturers are deeply concerned about the in- 
creasing shortage of pig iron. Through George W. 
Mason, president of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, they have appealed to Maj. Gen. Phillip 
B. Fleming, administrator of the Office of Temporary 
Controls, for an immediate termination of govern- 
ment allocation and priority controls. They con- 
tend that the key to the exasperating pig iron situa- 
tion “is the allocations to housing purposes, which 


seem to exceed present realistic housing completion 
schedules.” 

This complaint ties in with claims of many other 
consumers of pig iron that government allocations 
of iron for soil pipe, bath tubs and other housing 
items go far beyond requirements, The problem is 
complicated by the fact subsidies are paid to some 
high-cost blast furnaces to produce this ear-marked 
housing iron. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in govern- 
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AS THE EDITOR-VIEWS THE NEWS _ 


ment allocations of steel for freight cars. Under 
protest, CPA has arranged for a voluntary alloca- 
tion of steel for car construction and repair. It is 
said that this may be the final government-sponsored 
allocation of the reconversion period. 

If true, this end of allocations is good news. At 
this stage, government priorities do more harm than 
good. We are at a point where the ingenuity and 
resources of private buyers and sellers can be much 
more effective in getting beneficial results than can 
ponderous, inflexible directives issued from Wash- 
—pp. 54, 59 


ington. 
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THE “ABC" OF EXTRAS: 
vision of extra cards applying to many rolled steel 
products has revived interest in the subject of extras 
on the part of most buyers and sellers. The word 
“revived” is used advisedly, because the importance 
of extras in relation to base prices does not remain 
constant. There have been times when extras have 
been waived or ignored to such an extent that the 
buyer has not been unduly conscious of the extent to 
which they increase the cost of product above the 
base price. Right now extras may up the delivered 
price to double or more the published base price. 
Under these conditions it may be well for inter- 
We pre- 


Recent re- 


ested persons to go back to fundamentals. 
sent in this issue a discussion of extras in simple 
terms, It is elementary in the extreme, but it may 
help somewhat in clearing up some of the misunder- 
standings that cloud the present price situation. 

c we oO —p. 49 


ANTI-BUSINESS POISON: = Manu. 


facturers of railroad equipment see a number of 
years of peak production ahead, complicated chiefly 
by difficulties in obtaining necessary materials. Ac- 
cumulated demand is heavy not only for motive 
power and rolling stock, but also for track and ac- 
cessories and numerous other items. 

The outlook has been made much more promis- 
ing by the belated action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in granting increased freight rates effec- 
tive last Jan. 1. However, this lift to railroad in- 
come, authorized to compensate the roads for in- 
creased wages and other costs incurred many months 
previously, did not arrive in time to save the carriers 
from acute financial difficulties. The best indication 
of this is the deficit reported by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co, for 1946, after an unbroken record of 
99 successive years of profitable operation. 

This reflects the extent to which even an old-line 
government commission such as ICC can be affected 
by New Deal anti-business poison. A powerful anti- 
dote should be administered immediately. —p. 43 











SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Motor carriers 
transported more freight in December, 1946, than 
in any December on record (p. 64) and the total for 
the year was the highest ever recorded in any peace- 
time year. .. . Dehumidification machines, used ex- 
tensively by the United States Navy in its fleet pres- 
ervation program known as “Operation Zipper” (p. 
86), now are available on a commercial basis to in- 
dustrial customers. . .. Fifth Western Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held at Oakland, Calif., 
for six days beginning March 22 (p. 91) is expected 
to attract 40,000 scientists, engineers and executives. 
The event is sponsored by the American Society for 
Metals, with 16 technical societies co-operating. 
Products of 172 companies will be exhibited in the 
exposition, which will be housed in the two Oakland 
Civic Auditoriums. . . . Departure of William L. 
Batt from Washington on Feb. 14 to resume his 
position as president of SKF Industries Inc. on a 
full-time basis (p. 54) marks the end of an unusually 
long period of government service for an industrial 
executive. In 6% years, starting in 1940, Mr. Batt 
held numerous top posts in government pertaining 
to industrial mobilization before, during and after 
the war.... Steel Co. of Wales, a new $200 million 
company to be formed to carry out an ambitious 
plan for modernization and development of the sheet 
and tin plate industry of South Wales (p. 57), will 
build a new hot strip mill at Port Talbot and cold 
reduction mills at Llanelly, Swansea and Port Talbot. 
The program is rated by the co-operating companies 
as the largest in scope and expenditure ever under- 
taken by British industry. At this distance, this 
project looks like the type of improvement which, 
if launched earlier, might have saved Britain from 
some of its present difficulties. . . . Some automo- 
bile foundries, finding the coke shortage almost as 
disconcerting as the famine in pig iron (p. 59), are 
resorting to admixtures of coal in their cupola fuel 
and are considering other expedients in efforts to 
reduce the coke ratio. This, however, is only one 
of many headaches currently suffered by foundry- 
men. ... Proposed reduced freight rates on steel 
from Geneva, Utah, to Pacific Coast consuming cen- 
ters have stirred up a hornet’s nest. Kaiser inter- 
ests and eastern independent steelmakers oppose the 
new rates (p. 46), while U. S. Steel and some coast 
consumers defend them. This is the inevitable prelude 
to a competitive drive for advantage in West Coast 
markets. 
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. «an Ingredient of Quality Steel 


Planning good steel is one thing .. . science plans 
your steel at Inland and assures the quality you want. 
But actually producing good steel is another matter. 
Something more than sound metallurgical theory is 
needed —and that something is the experience of men 
like this ...men who can melt their skill into every 
heat. Only such men can turn a metallurgist’s formuia 
into good finished steel. At Inland, every ton of steel 
is produced by master steelmakers who are striving 
day and night toward the time when every order 


can be filled completely and without delay. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Sales Offices: Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS + STRUCTURALS + PLATES + SHEETS - STRIP 
TIN PLATE + PILING + FLOOR PLATE + RAILS + TRACK ACCESSORIES 

















Complete information on Ryerson Steel—de- 
tailed listing of more than 10,000 kinds, shapes 
and sizes—ready for your steel buying conven- 
ience in the new Ryerson Stock List and Data 
Book. Also included are pages of time-saving 
informative data on Average Physical Proper- 
ties, AISI and SAE Standard Steel Composi- 
tions and a wealth of other facts and figures. 
The book is cataloged to simplify the work of 
purchasing men, metallurgists, engineers — 
everyone who specifies, buys or works with steel. 

All sizes listed are not always in stock, be- 
cause of the great demand, but Ryerson con- 
tinues to carry the country’s largest stocks. With 


RYERSON STEEL 





Are You Using 
this Helpful 
Steel Guide? 


Complete Stock List and Buying Data 
for Reference when You Call... 










the Ryerson Stock List to guide you, one call, 
one order, one shipment, will often cover a varied 
group of steel needs. 

Copies of the current 1947 edition have been 
widely distributed, but if you do not have one, 
contact the Ryerson plant nearest you. And be 
sure to check Ryerson for all steel requirements. 
If the exact steel you need is not in stock our 
experienced staff will be glad to suggest a prac- 
tical alternate. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 
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By VANCE BELL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 





Railroad Equipment Industry 
Prospects Are Promising 


Freight rate increase will help carriers finance large replace- 
ment and rehabilitation program which may amount to several 
billion dollars over next few years. Rolling stock requirements 
are heavy; half million freight cars seen needed in five years 














More and more diesel-electric power will be utilized on the railroads for diesel-electrics are the 
choice in 95 per cent of the domestic demand for locomotives 


SEVERAL busy years appear to be in 
store for railroad equipment manufac- 
turers, now that the carriers have made 
a substantial start on a long-overdue re- 
habilitation program. 

For 15 years the equipment needs have 
been accumulating and fulfillment of 
them would involve expenditures totaling 
several billion dollars. 

The needs began developing during 
the depression years when equipment re- 
placements were curtailed sharply, and 
then pyramided during World War II 
when replacements were severely re- 
stricted. Rising operating costs after 
the close of the war made railroads hesi- 
tant to order new equipment, and ma- 
terials shortages further checked im- 
provement programs. 

However, 1947 started off more auspi- 
ciously in the railroad field. Freight 
rates were increased an average of 17.6 
per cent Jan. 1. Industry in general is 
hopeful there will be no recurrence of 
last year’s paralyzing industrial strikes 
and that the materials and supplies situ- 
ation will improve steadily. 

An indication the railroads are now 


moving forward in an equipment re- 
placement program is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission report that the rail- 
roads are spending $228 million on road 
and equipment in the first quarter of 
1947, compared with only $100 million 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Of 
the current quarter’s total, $175,600,000 
will be for equipment and $52,400,000 
for road. For all of 1946, capital ex- 
penditures were estimated at $565,500,- 
000, of which $338 million was for equip- 
ment. In 1945, the roads spent $549,- 
500,000 for additions and betterments, 
the equipment portion totaling $309,- 
400,000. 

Outstanding among replacement needs 
is rolling stock. The American Railway 
Car Institute, New York, estimates con- 
struction of an average of 100,000 cars 
a year for the next five years will be 
necessary. At an average of $4200 a 
car, 100,000 freight cars would cost 
$420 million annually, and would re- 
quire 2,160,000 tons of iron and steel. 

Passenger car requirements, according 
to the institute’s estimates, will be 2000 
cars a year over the next ten years. At 


an average of $90,000 per car, consider- 
ing all types of sleepers, diners, coaches, 
etc., the annual expenditures would ap- 
proximate $180 million. 

Expenditures for rolling stock would 
be boosted substantially by purchases 
of new locomotives, there being 564 loco- 
motives of all types on order at the end 
of November. 

A vast program of construction of 
rolling stock would spur demand for the 
numerous components that go into mak- 
ing a car ready for service. To obtain 
full efficiency from new rolling stock, 
railroads would have to install much 
other new equipment, such as signaling 
apparatus, and would have to replace 
rails and renew roadbeds. A compre- 
hensive rehabilitation of the nation’s rail- 
roads would involve expenditures run- 
ning into the billions of dollars. 

American Railway Car Institute re- 
ports freight car orders placed in Janu- 
ary totaled 9905, compared with a month- 
ly average of 5744 during 1946. Of the 
new orders, 3400 are box cars and 4842 
are hoppers. Orders for these types have 
been increasing during recent months 
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With railroads badly in need of new rolling stock, car rebuilding takes on addi- 
tional significance. Here newly rebuilt coal cars are being lettered in the Russell, 
Ky., car shops of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


because of existing shortages. Now more 
than 20,000 box cars and 18,000 hoppers 
are on order. 

Total backlog of freight car orders 
as of Feb. 1 was 75,578, including or- 
ders placed with the car building industry 
and in railroad shops, compared with 40,- 
670 a year ago. 

However, as to production, January was 
disappointing, said S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the railway car institute. De- 
liveries totaled only 2982, of which 1227 
were box cars, as contrasted with a po- 
tential capacity production by the car 
builders of 14,000 cars monthly. 

An idea of the magnitude of the re- 
habilitation program now unfolding can 
be. gained in a statement from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
that its backlog of orders for railroad 
passenger and freight, as well as city 
transit, equipment exceeds $250 million, 
a peacetime record. Included in that 
backlog are 1600 lightweight railroad 
passenger cars, and 25,784 railroad freight 
cars. 


In commenting on the future, Pullman- 
Standard says, “Prospects for an impres- 
sive increase in orders for railroad equip- 
ment have been given impetus by the 
increase in railroad freight rates that 
went into effect Jan. 1. Almost coinci- 
dent with its approval by the ICC, or- 
ders for $25 million in new freight cars 
were placed with the carbuilders, with 
several other large commitments since 
then. Considering that the railroads 
started 1947 with fewer freight cars than 
they owned at the beginning of 1946 
and that freight shipments show no signs 
of a let-down, there is all reason to be- 
lieve that a good share of the railroad 
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freight revenue increment will be con- 
verted into new rolling stock to take up 
this slack. 

“The passenger car outlook is equally 
promising,” said Pullman-Standard. “For 
almost four years during the war not a 
single railroad passenger car was built 
in this country. Not only must the rail- 
roads make up for this gap but there 
is also the urge to replace outmoded 
cars as rapidly as possible as one way of 
offsetting the growing competition from 
airlines and other forms of transporta- 
tion. Thousands of new cars, embodying 
all the latest in passenger attraction, 
must be built. 

“With a smoother flow of essential 
materials in adequate volume, and free- 
dom from strikes in major industry, there 
is reason to look for car shipments in 
the first half of 1947 nearly doubling 
the total output of the last half of 1946. 
The outlook is dependent on correction 
of the shortages of steel and other essen- 
tial materials that disrupted production 
accomplishment last year. 

“In Pullman-Standard’s planning, it is 
prepared to make the most of the greatest 
production capacity in its history. Mil- 
lions have been spent since the war in 
modernizing its various manufacturing 
properties. 

“In 1946, Pullman-Standard’s output 
of railroad passenger cars was close to 
800. While this might have seemed 
to compare favorably with the 305 cars 
turned out in 1937—the - company’s 
biggest previous year since its construc- 
tion of the first lightweight, streamlined 
passenger cars in 1934—it was far be- 
hind what the company had hoped to 
achieve as its contribution in the record- 





breaking modernization program of the 
railroads. Recently, as the general situ- 
ation throughout industry has improved, 
Pullman-Standard has been able to step 
up output, leading to the hope that 
eventually affairs may be brought to a 
stage where it can come closer to the 
production capacity of 2000 modern cars 
annually, for which its Chicago and 
Worcester, Mass., passenger car plants 
are now geared,” the company said. 

The company’s freight car plants are 
in about the same position. “Here, too, 
inability to get essential supplies on time 
and in required volume, has been a seri- 
ous handicap. For the greater part of 
1946, at the shops at Michigan City, 
Ind., Butler, Pa., and Bessemer, Ala., 
material shortages, held 
production down to about one-third of 
their capacities. 

In regard to materials, Pullman-Stand- 
ard said little progress has yet been 
made in the window glass, air condition- 
ing equipment, electrical supply and up- 
holstered furniture fields, where badly 
delayed deliveries still make for some of 
Pullman-Standard’s most acute problems. 


notably _ steel, 


Despite materials shortages, Pullman- 
Standard is preparing for record-break- 
ing production levels and is recruiting 
additional workers. In recent months 
Pullman-Standard payrolls have spiraled, 
with some plants now at new peacetime 
peaks in Although the 
company has conducted intensive cam- 
paigns to obtain additional employees, 
it will take some time to assemble the 
ultimate in skilled working forces now 
deemed necessary to fill the backlog 
of orders and the sizable orders antici- 
pated in the future, the company pre- 


dicted. 


employment. 


Railroad Suppliers Optimistic 


Also reporting a bright outlook for 
business is the Buda Co., Harvey, IIL, 
manufacturer of railway supplies. That 
company’s present orders and shipments 
are considerably above those of last 
year and also above any prewar year. 
The company is having considerable diffi- 
culty obtaining sufficient materials to 
make maximum shipments but, said R. 
B. Fisher, vice president, “our shipments 
are being maintained at a very satis- 
factory figure.” He looks for satisfactory 
business in the foreseeable future pro- 
vided the labor situation continues favor- 
able and the railroads are able to make 
satisfactory earnings. 

The Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of chilled iron railroad car wheels, 
likewise looks hopefully into the future. 
Said E. P. Waud, president, “the out- 
look for business is very good, as appar- 
ently there is every indication of a large 
railroad equipment building program. 
We look forward to at least an 80 per 
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cent capacity business during this year, 
and that is above normal.” 

New York Air Brake Co., New York, 
reports new orders are keeping pace 
with deliveries, while the backlog of 
orders represents more than seven months’ 
shipments. The company said its out- 
look appears good not only on the basis 
of prospective placing of new freight car 
otders on a substantial scale but also 
because there still remains a_ sizable 
volume of business in connection with 
mandatory replacement of old-style 
brakes. 

General Steel Castings Corp., producer 
of railway castings, Eddystone, Pa., has 
found it expedient to return to a five- 
day week basis at both its foundry and 
machining departments. Last fall the 
company increased operations in its ma- 
chining department to six days a week 
to boost output of trucks for railroad 
passenger cars, but it has returned to a 
five-day week because it became evident 
that car builders would not get all the 
materials needed to fill original schedules. 
The company has an order backlog suffi- 
cient to keep it busy seven or eight 
months at the current rate of operations. 

An important development in the rail- 
road equipment field is the trend toward 
diesel-electric locomotives. Robert B. 
McColl, president, American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York, pointed out that of 
all domestic locomotive orders approxi- 
mately 95 per cent now are for diesel- 
electrics. To help fulfill the demand, 
American Locomotive has developed as- 
sembly-line methods for producing die- 
sel engines, and today the research and 
changeover of plants for mass produc- 
tion represents an investment of $20 
million by the company. 


Large-Scale Dieselization Seen 


Discussing the move toward diesel- 
electric locomotives, N. C. Dezendorf, di- 
rector of sales and service of the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corp., 
revealed recently that his company has 
been invited to co-operate with 10 class 
1 railroads in the preparation of studies 
for 100 per cent dieselization. 

Supplementing the vast pool of poten- 
tial domestic business is foreign demand. 
Just recently the Whitcomb Locomotive 
Co., a subsidiary of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa., received 
from the Argentine State Railway a $22 
million order for 90 diesel-electric loco- 
motives. The potential foreign market 
for railroad equipment has been estimated 
at around $200 million a year for five 
years. However, the extent to which 
this market will develop for American 
companies depends on several factors, one 
of the most important being the ability 
of foreign purchasers to make suitable 
financial arrangements. 
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Steel Payrolls in 1946 Set Peacetime 
Record; 90 Per Cent Greater than 1939 


PAYROLLS in iron and steelmaking 
plants in 1946 set a peacetime record of 
$1,544,142,000, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, The total was 
90 per cent more than the $812,775,000 
paid in 1939. 

The steelworkers’ strike and the two 
coal strikes last year caused total pay- 
roll to decline 6.1 per cent below the 
1945 total of $1,645,332,700. 

Average hours worked per week dur- 
ing 1946 for all employees fell to 36.1 
from 44.2 in 1945. Although an 18.5 
cents per hour wage increase was granted 
in February, 1946, hourly, piecework and 
tonnage wage earners of the industry re- 
ceived $1,208,259,000 during 1946, com- 
pared with $1,351,461,600 in 1945. 

Hourly earnings of wage earners only 
during 1946 averaged approximately 134.7 
cents per hour, a record, compared with 
an average of 124.8 cents per hour in 
1945, 95.9 cents per hour in 1941, and 


Present, Past 


84.2 cents per hour in 1939, the institute 
reported. 

The average number of employees at 
work in the iron and steel industry in 
1946 totaled 575,300, compared with 
551,200 average in 1945. 

New monthly records were established 
during 1946 in payrolls, earnings and 
employment. In November, average 
hourly earnings for steelworkers hit the 
high figure of 136.7 cents, and total num- 
ber of employees hit the peacetime rec- 
ord level of 600,000. Total payrolls in 
October at $150,637,500 set a new peace- 
time record. 

In December, the effects of the second 
coal strike of the year reduced total 
vayrolls to $137,216,500 from $143,440 
700 in November. Average number of 
employees dropped to 594,200 from No- 
vember’s 600,000, and average hours per 
week per employee declined to 36.5 from 
38.7 in November. 
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@ CLEVELAND CLIFFS COMPANIES TO CONSOLIDATE 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. and Cliffs Corp. will be consolidated 
under the name of Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. Merger proposal provides stock- 
holders in Cliffs Corp. will receive 2% common shares in the new company, 
and holders of Cleveland Cliffs 5 per cent preferred will receive one share 


of 4% per cent preferred and one share of common in the new concern 

@ KAISER TAKES OVER FARM IMPLEMENT UNIT 
Detrorr—Formation of the Frazer Farm Equipment Corp. to take over the 
manufacture of farm equipment previously made by Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp. has been announced by Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


@ SURPLUS CHICAGO CASTINGS PLANT GOES BEGGING 


Cuicaco—For the second time, War Assets Administration has failed to at- 


tract bids for purchase or lease of the $26 million government-owned surplus 
cast armor and steel castings plant in East Chicago, Ind., operated during 


the war by American Steel Foundries. 


@ BERGER DIVISION COMPLETES PLANT RECONVERSION 

Canton, O.—Reconversion of the Berger Mfg. Division No. 2 plant, Re 
public Steel Corp., for the production of kitchen cabinets has been com 
pleted, although shortage of steel is holding employment to about 50 per 
cent of expected maximum. During the war, this plant produced bomb bay 
doors, wing flaps and stabilizers for the Consolidated B-24 and B-32 aircraft 


@ RHEEM SINGAPORE PLANT IN PRODUCTION 
New Yorx— First production of steel drums at the new Rheem-Hume Singa- 
pore plant of Rheem Mfg. Co. is under way. Rheem now is manufacturing 


steel drums. in five foreign plants. 


@ FRANCIS NAMED ALAN WOOD SALES MANAGER 


CoNSHOHOCKEN, Pa.—P. L. Francis has been appointed general manager of 
sales, Alan Wood Steel Co., succeeding in duties the late Willard S. Haring. 


@ H. L. RANDALL, RIVERSIDE METAL HEAD, DIES 
RiversipeE, N, J.—H. L. Randall, president, Riverside Metal Co., died 
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Independent steelmakers pro- 


test freight rate cut from 


Geneva, Utah, to Pacific points 
as discriminatory in favor of 


U.S. Steel subsidiary 


FIGHT for the growing West Coast 
steel market appeared to be on in earnest 
last week. Independent steel producers, 
seeking to hold their competitive posi- 
tion in the area, are protesting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
proposed freight rate reductions on steel 
from Geneva, Utah, site of the United 
States Steel Corp.’s Geneva Steel Co., 
to the West Coast. 


The ICC is in receipt of formal pro- 
tests against the new rates, scheduled to 
become effective Mar. 1, from Henry 


J. Kaiser for his Fontana, Calif., plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
Republic Steel 
orado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 
makers will join in the action within the 
In addition to the inde- 
pendent steelmakers a protest has been 
lodged with the ICC by the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association and the Inter- 
coastal Steamship Freight Association. 

On the other hand, the ICC last week 
was reported being deluged with re- 
quests from manufacturing and consum- 
ing interests on the coast asking that 
the freight rate reduction be allowed to 
go through as scheduled. As a matter of 
fact, the avalanche of telegrams to the 
commission in support and against the 
rate reduction is reported so great the 
commissioners will meet this week to de- 
cide the issue raised. In event suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates is ordered 
formal hearings will be held to deter- 
mine the merits of the opposing argu- 
ments. 

Henry Kaiser maintains the proposed 
rate cut, if allowed, would grant U. S. 
Steel exclusive subsidy of $1,200,000 or 
more annually at the expense of western 
manufacturers and consumers. He 
claims the Mar. 1 rate reduction amounts 
to 31 per cent in favor of the Geneva 
steel plant on shipments to Pacific Coast 
points and that the decrease for Geneva 
was proposed 10 days after the freight 
to all other western industries was in- 
creased 17 per cent. As a result, he says, 
his Fontana plant is called upon to un- 
derwrite the revenue needs of the rail- 
roads by an increased amount of $600,- 


Corp., Cleveland, Col- 


Expectations are other steel 


next few days. 
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See Fight for West Coast Steel Market 





lehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. erects 
columns for the i| 
new blooming mill 
and combination 
high speed bar 
and rod mills as 
part of the com- 
pany’s $10 million 
expansion at Los 
Angeles. The steps 
on the columns 
later will support 
crane rails servic- 
ing the mill 
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000 annually, whereas Geneva Steel Co. 
is being granted reductions of more 
than twice that amount. He emphasized 
that Fontana’s request for reductions 
comparable to those granted Geneva 
were not allowed. 

That the proposed rate reduction is 
discriminatory or provides a subsidy for 
U. S. Steel is denied by Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, president. He points out any reduc- 
tion in freight will accrue to the benefit of 
West Coast consumers, the proposed 
rates, if made effective, reducing present 
delivered cost of structural shapes and 
plates from Geneva to consumers at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to 
the extent of $4.50 per ton, while the re- 
duction in delivered cost to Seattle con- 
sumers would be in excess of $3 per ton. 

In this connection a significant move 
developed marketwise recently when 
eastern steel producers abandoned the 
former practice of selling steel on Pacific 
Coast and Gulf port basing points except 
on products manufactured at West Coast 
mills on which local district producers 
recently established price bases at or 
near points of production. On other 
items than these, eastern producers now 
are quoting on nearest eastern basing 
point, from standpoint of transportation 
costs, to West Coast destinations. (See 
SteEL, Feb. 17, p. 61). 

“The Fontana steel plant, using west- 


ern raw materials, has as its largest com- 
petitor the Geneva Steel Co.,” Mr. 
Kaiser said. “This unfair rate would 
result in serious damage to the com- 
petitive position that the Fontana plant 
must maintain for real Western develop- 
ment.” 

Geneva Steel first filed its request for 
rate reductions in June, 1946. Early the 
following month Kaiser Co. Inc. asked 
for comparable reductions on raw ma- 
terials shipped from Utah to Fontana 
and finished steel products shipped from 
Fontana to various western markets. 
Later in July and early August Kaiser Co. 
endorsed the rate requests of Geneva 
Steel and outlined comparable adjust- 
ments to maintain a fair and equitable 
relationship for the Fontana mill. 

On Dec. 5, 1946, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued its decision 
in Ex Parte 162 permitting all railroads 
of the country to increase freight rates 
an average of 17.6 per cent. This cost 
shippers throughout the country approxi- 
mately one billion dollars additional 
and West Coast consumers, producers 
and manufacturers of all products shared 
equally in the increased burden, which 
became effective Jan, 1, 1947. 

Ten days later, on Jan. 10, four rail- 
roads (Western Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and Great 
Northern) announced their intention to 
reduce the rate on steel products from 
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Geneva, Utah, to Pacific Coast markets 
by 31 per cent or $4.40 per net ton. This 
would amount to a subsidy to Geneva 
Steel of $1,200,000 or more, depending 
upon the volume of tonnage shipped 
from that plant, Mr, Kaiser said. 

Mr. Fairless points out that since U. S. 
Steel acquired the Geneva plant from 
the government last June it has sought 
reasonable freight rates from the works 
to the West Coast. In its bid for the 
Geneva plant the corporation stated “It 
is obvious that the economic future of 
the Geneva plant is inextricably tied up 
with the necessity of obtaining sub- 
stantially reduced freight rates, and it 
is the expectation of U. S. Steel that each 
of the several railroads concerned will of 
its own accord establish fair and proper 
rates on steel shipments so as to enable 
the economic operation of the Geneva 
plant.” 

The proposed freight rates, according 
to Mr. Fairless, are substantially the 
same which were in effect during the 
war, when the Geneva plant was operat- 
ed for the government, except that these 
wartime rates have been increased to ac- 
cord with the general increase jin rail 
freight rates recently approved by the 
ICC. 

Historically, California and the west- 
ern states have been a great importing 
area for most varieties of steel products 
and for many steel-using manufactured 
goods. As a consequence of war expan- 
sion, however, the current situation and 
the outlook for the future are greatly 
altered. Total ingot capacity in the west- 
ern states increased from 2 million tons 
to 4,750,000 between 1938 and 1945, 
the increase in ingot capacity in the 
West being relatively greater than in any 
other region during the period. At the 
same time pig iron capacity increased 
from about 800,000 tons to approximate- 
ly 2,900,000 tons. Rolling mill capacity 
also was increased, total capacity for 
hot-rolled products gaining more than 
100 per cent but with two-thirds of the 
increase in plates and the balance in 
structural shapes. 


At the end of the war, aceording to 
E. T. Grether, University of California, 
the West had ingot capacity to produce 
more than the total steel it consumed 
in any prewar year. The area’s chief 
weakness is that rolling mill capacity is 
not adapted to western market needs 
since there is a tremendous surplus in 
plate capacity and large surpluses in 
heavy structural shapes and bars. On the 
other hand, the prewar deficiencies with 
respect to pipe and tubes, tin plate and 
flat-rolled products still obtains, though 
currently existing facilities are being 
adapted to bring them into better align- 
ment with western market needs, while 
additional new facilities in needed equip- 
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ment categories are being installed on a 
large scale. 

Among new facilities now being jn- 
stalled on the Coast is the modern high- 
speed cold-reduction mill being built at 
Pittsburg, Calif., by U. S. Steel’s sub- 
sidiary, Columbia Steel Co. This mill 
will have rated capacity of 325,000 tons 
of sheet and tin plate annually. It will 
receive semifinished steel from Geneva. 
Another big expansion program is under 
way at the plant of the Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp. at Los Angeles 
where a new blooming mill and combina- 
tion bar and rod mill is being installed as 
part of a $10 million program. At Kaiser’s 
Fontana plant new facilities are being 
provided for production of pipe and tube. 

Extent of the western steel consuming 
market is difficult to gage because of 
the lack of authoritative figures. Various 
surveys have been made in the recent 
past but war-induced expansion of indus- 
try in the area naturally serve to distort 
the picture somewhat. Nevertheless, 
there is no question that the market for 
steel in the district is substantially larger 
than it was prewar. Enlargement of 
the local steel industry will care for a 
large part of this expanded demand so 
that jit naturally follows eastern pro- 
ducers without West Coast producing fa- 
cilities face increasing competition for 
their share of the district market, espe- 
cially after the new finishing facilities 
come into operation. 

The attractiveness of the expanding 
market on the coast for steel in the fu- 
ture is unquestioned by market observ- 
ers who advance the thought that the 
protest against the rate reduction from 
Geneva is only one of the various moves 
which probably will be made by inde- 


pendent eastern steel interests, espe- 
cially those without facilities in the West, 
as they seek to bolster their weakening 
position in the district market. There 
seems little doubt that the steel economy 
of the ‘West will continue to undergo 
radical changes for some time to come, 
including realignment of individual pro- 
ducer pricing policies to conform to new 
competitive conditions. 

Prosperity of the enlarged western 
steel industry depends largely on the ex- 
tent of overall industrial development 
in the area. In recent years this has 
been substantial and there jis promise the 
trend will continue though it is likely 
to be slower than during the war years. 
In 1939, the iron and steel consuming 
industries of California for which data 
are available employed 4.22 per cent of 
the nation’s workers and produced 4.55 
per cent of the value of products by 
contrast with 3.49 per cent and 4.9 per 
cent respectively for manufacturing as 
a whole. In terms of employment these 
iron, steel and steel-using industries were 
further along than manufacturing as a 
whole in California. Within the steel 
and steel-using group there was much 
greater average strength at the steel-us- 
ing level than at the primary level of 
steel production, the market for steel 
having grown more rapidly than regional 
steel producing facilities. Despite the 
western steel industry growth in recent 
years production of finished steel prod- 
ucts still falls short of meeting the area’s 
requirements and pending closing of this 
gap there is every likelihood competition 
for the available business between pro- 
spective suppliers will be intense, espe- 
cially when current demand for steel na- 
tionally is satisfied. 


California Industrial Progress 
Reflected in New Developments 


SAN FRANCISCO 

PROMINENT in occupying western 
steel men’s attention last week were the 
proposed new San Francisco Bay Bridge 
(STEEL, Feb. 17, p. 70) and Ford 
Motor Co.’s parts program which will 
involve purchase of $50 million of parts 
annually from western manufacturers. 

The new bridge, although longer than 
either of the existing bridges, would re- 
quire less steel in its erection than either 
because of its trestle-tube-fill construc- 
tion. 

The bridge and the Ford parts pro- 
gram are but two notable signposts in 
the growth of western industry. A more 
significant measure is given in the re- 
port by the California Chamber of Com- 
merce summarizing postwar develop- 


ments in the state from V-J Day to 
Sept. 30, 1946. Up to that date more 
than 3000 new factories or factory ex- 
pansions had been added. This expan- 
sion represents a capital investment of 
over $500 million, according to the 
chamber’s research department. In 21 
months, peacetime growth already equals 
half the federal-sponsored plant addition 
which took place from 1940 to 1945. 


Prospects of increased labor costs are 
again worrying the metalworking in- 
custry in the area. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor Metal Trades Council 
met here recently and on the last day 
of its convention adopted a resolution 
calling for a 25-cents an hour across-the- 
board increase for 150,000 metal trade 
workers on the Pacific Coast. 
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Automotive Industry Widens Lead 
As Consumer of Finished Steel 


Warehouses receive larger tonnage in October, but smaller per- 


centage of total shipments. 


Construction and maintenance 


holds second place as consumer, with rail transportation third, 
and containers in fourth position 


BUILDERS of automobiles, trucks, 
parts and accessories continued as the 
leading consumer of steel products in 
October, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute’s analysis of distribution. 

The automotive industry, excluding 
tractors, accounted for 666,653 tons of 
finished products in October, 12.7 per 
cent of the total of 5,246,544 tons. 
This compares with 577,382 tons, or 
i2.6 per cent of the total, in September. 
For the first ten months of 1946, the 
auto industry received 4,490,486 tons, 
11.2 per cent of the total of 39,865,391 
tons. 

Construction and maintenance was the 
second largest outlet for steel products 
in October, as it has been in recent 
months. Rail transportation continued in 
third place and containers in fourth, For 
ten months, containers were the third 
largest consumer and rail transportation 
was fourth, 

Steel warehouses received a larger 
tonnage of steel in October with 850,063 
tons than in September with 810,600 
tons. However, their percentage of the 
output dropped from 17.7 to 16.2. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of the year, 
warehouses distributed 18.3 per cent 
of all finished steel, or 7,193,940 tons. 


The rankings of consuming indus- 
tries for the first ten months were un- 





Steel Distribution, 
Ten Months, 1946 


(Leading products of all grades includ- 
ing alloy and stainless) 


Net Total 
All 
Market Products 
Classification (in net tons) 
Converting and processing 3,712,760 


7,193,940 


Jobbers, dealers, distributors 


Construction, Maintenance 3,673,500 
Contractors’ Products 1,252,527 
Automotive, excl. tractors 4,490,486 
Rail transportation 2,998,029 
Shipbuilding 233,094 
Aircraft 19,068 
Oil, gas drilling 197,128 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumber- 

ing 147,818 
Agricultural 828,498 
Machinery, Industrial equip., 

Tools 1,835,763 
Elect. machinery, Equipment 900,972 
Appliances, Utensils, Cut- 

lery 974,734 
Other domestic, Commercial 

Appliances 1,096,491 
Containers 3,366,180 
Ordnance, Other Military 26,673 
Unclassified 4,653,801 
Export 2,263,929 

Total 89,865,391 















changed from September, and were in 
the following order: 1. Automotive; 2. 
construction; 3. containers; 4. rail trans- 
portation; 5. machinery, industrial equip- 
ment and tools; 6. contractors’ products; 
7, domestic and commercial appliances; 
8. appliances, utensils and cutlery; 9. 
electrical equipment and machinery; 10. 
agricultural equipment; 11. shipbuilding; 
12. oil and gas drilling; 13. mining, quar- 
rying and lumbering; 14. ordnance and 
other military; 15. aircraft. These 15 
classifications exclude warehouses, con 
verters and processors and exports as not 
being end consumers. 


U. S., Canadian Firms Join 
To Operate Brass Plant 


Noranda Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
has purchased from Canada’s War As- 
sets Corp. the Canada Strip Mills plant 
at Montreal East, James Y. Murdock, 
president of Noranda, announced recent- 
ly. 

A new company, Noranda Copper & 
Brass Ltd., is being formed to operate 
the plant. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., will be associated with Nor- 
anda Mines in its operation. Noranda 
Mines will have financial control, and 
Bridgeport Brass will have a substantial 
minority interest, Mr. Murdock said. 

The plant, which was built during 
the war for production of brass strip for 
munitions purposes, is being converted 
to production of commercial copper and 
‘brass products. 

Management of the new company will 
be directed by Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president of Bridgeport Brass. Mr. Mur- 
dock will be chairman of the board. 


Distribution of Steel Products—October, 1946 


(In net tons of leading products of all grades of steel, including alloy and stainless) 





Hot Cold Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Market Rolled Finished Seamless Drawn Rolled Rolled Coated Rolled Rolled Total (all 
Classification Shapes Plates Bars Bars Tubing Wire Sheets Sheets Sheets Strip Strip Products) 
Converting and Processing 5,291 86,410 212,669 14,865 11,028 75,519 68,097 2.387 970 29.959 8,525 908,828 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 70,186 69,513 97,768 50,963 71,128 16,962 74,902 $5,351 39,474 11,650 8,689 850,063 
Construction, Maintenance 168,364 104,892 29,783 615 36,545 1,669 25,372 3,613 12,892 7,202 2,120 506,971 
Contractors Products 1412 10,878 17,900 1,188 5,451 8,085 56,795 80,490 29,763 8,552 5,781 186,640 
Automotive, excl. Tractors 3,752 21,286 143,187 24,569 2,227 19,672 156,497 180,762 8,590 51,758 25,180 666,653 
Rail Transportation 48,496 65,581 35,020 952 1,054 27 23,263 1,925 4,392 4,567 623 420,505 
Shipbuilding 5,150 26,333 2,385 251 80 61 1,259 146 599 82 86,821 
Aircraft 20 114 192 805 11 105 98 89 478 140 1,823 
Oil, Gas drilling 2,810 6,452 6,919 947 5,021 14 1,805 115 $1,830 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 1,866 8,618 5,611 246 216 170 1,565 183 21 487 19 18,406 
Agricultural 5,233 7,464 42,882 6,292 479 2,322 12,252 8,714 8,879 9,455 360 106,843 
Machinery, Industrial Equip- 
ment, Tools 22.056 53,878 65,958 28,898 13,870 9,409 28,527 4,770 1,850 11,405 5,062 271,671 
Elec. Mach., Equipment 8,101 9,506 12,399 4,649 1638 8,739 28,888 8,533 2,119 7,427 4,708 128,383 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 88 1,289 1,372 8,659 418 3,734 20,492 50,684 8,341 $8,535 7,123 122,895 
Other Domestic, Commercial 
Equipment 1,708 9,565 8,998 5,811 684 24,064 28,294 32,371 4,556 8,614 18,814 146,920 
Containers 81 18,951 2,618 12 289 9,071 56,484 21,286 $3,464 15,085 8,752 $78,596 
Ordnance, other military 51 85 23 242 5 50 175 12 Bee aap Bale Sones 715 
Unclassified 22,822 12,715 97,817 11,648 84,889 71,614 57,459 51,831 7,847 2,694 46,464 651,468 
Export Fak Gog 25,587 28,020 22,478 8,412 18,298 26,059 20,826 10,364 6,877 5,177 1,022 244,358 
Total $87,302 486,456 805,886 158,856 201,595 215,381 652,557 438,520 140,236 178,287 133,332 5,675,339 
Less shipment to members of 
industry for conversion 59 18,787 89,627 116 10,406 9,872 43,561 271 297 20,949 1,701 428,795 
Net Total 887,248 467,669 715,709 158,240 191,189 205,509 608,996 438,249 139,989 157,288 131,631 5,246,544 
STEEL 
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NYONE with an inquiring turn of 

mind who has had occasion to buy 

steel products, has probably been 
struck by the seeming wide discrepancy 
between the unit price which he may 
have read in the market section of this 
magazine, and those he found in quota- 
tions or on his invoices for the goods 
delivered at his plant. 

Instead of getting his material at the 
published prices, his invoices invariably 
showed delivered costs at maybe from as 
much as up to twice the magazine-quot- 
ed prices to even higher if he had de- 
manded extra refinements and close in- 
spection—all dependent upon the prod- 
uct, the base price and the size and quan- 
tity ordered. 


In the steel industry, the base price of 
any product means the base price for 
such product fob a basing point before 
any extras in respect to such product are 
added, or any discounts for early pay- 
ment, or deductions for increased quan- 
tity over base, are allowed or made. 


BASING POINTS are generally the 
geographical centers of production of 
one or more of the diversified products 
of the steel industry, usually though not 
always near the areas of the large inte- 
grated mills or secondary operators. 

BASE PRICES are what might be 
called—without being in any way face- 
tious—run-of-the-mill prices. They are 
not hedged about with any refinements 
such as quality, heat treatment, special 
finish, etc., and are based on customers 
placing orders of a sufficient quantity in 
those sizes which allow the manufacturer 
to produce most economically by long 
runs without changing of rolls, on heats 
of standard grades with ordinary check 
analysis requirements. Briefly, base 
prices are applied to those sizes which 
can be produced by good average mill 
practice with the least loss of ingot and 
the least expenditure for labor, mate- 
rials, inspection, packing and shipping. 

PRICES quoted are those ruling at 
the time of publication and are the prices 
on which, over a long period of time, 
steel producers and converters in various 
parts of the country have found to be the 
most economical sizes to make in that 
particular type of product. 

The answer to the difference in the 
published and delivered prices lies in the 
additions to the base price of what are 
known in the industry as extras, which 
are a legitimate increase over the base 
price, incurred by the imposition of ad- 
ditional refinements beyond those neces- 
sitated by the run-of-the-mill products. 

EXTRAS in one form or another apply 
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more or less in all industries. The 
housewife who sends the household wash 
to the laundry gets it done at a certain 
figure if she is satisfied to have it only 
rough-dried; if in addition she wants it 
ironed, she pays an extra amount over 
the rough-dry cost. In the woodworking 


teel Price Extras 


...» What They Are and Why 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 





Steel Price Extra Data 


For details on extras on specific 
products refer to the following re- 
cent issues of STEEL: 

Feb. 3, pp 67-178 (C. R. Strip); 
Feb. 3, p 67 (H.R. carbon sheets); 
Jan. 27, p 47 (electrical sheets) 
Jan. 27, p 46 (structural shapes); 
Jan. 20, p 45 (forging quality semi- 
finished), 

Jan. 20, p 45 (H.R. carbon 
plates); Jan. 20, p 46 (H.R. bars): 
Jan. 13, p. 55; Dec. 30, p 42 (H.R. 
alloy bars); Dec. 30, p 42 (C. F. 
carbon bars); Dec, 30, p 43 (H.R. 
bars); Dec. 23, p 30 (H.R. sheets 
and strip). 

In the Mar. 3 issue, STEEL 
will describe the present freight 
rate structure applying on steel 
products and raw materials. 
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industry a plain-sawed piece of lumber 
might be considered as purchasable at a 
base price. If the customer wants it 
p-2-s—planed two sides—he pays an 
increase in price; for p-4-s—planed four 
sides—he pays a still further increase in 
price. In both these examples the ex- 
tras for the additional operations are hid- 
den in the increased cost which is set 
at whatever the traffic will bear and dif- 
fers in different localities. 

In the steel industry, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, all steel products are 
sold on a base price plus extras depend- 
ent upon quantity, size and additional 
refinements and operations. In America 
the extras, which are more or less uni- 


form throughout the industry, are all 












open and above-board and are published 
in some form or another by all steelmak- 


ers, converters and warehousemen. They 
are essentially the same as those imposed 
on the steel industry under the code of 
fair competition in effect during the op- 
eration of the National Recovery Act. 


During the past few years new steel 
products have been developed and im- 
provements made in the old products, 
which have brought new practices into 
use in their manufacture, testing, inspec- 
tion, packing and shipping. Today there 
are many special requirements, singly 
or in combination, demanded by cus- 
tomers for special-purpose products, 
which directly affect the complex inter- 
relationship between metallurgical, me- 
chanical, handling and inspection pro- 
cedures in their production, which result 
in what are considered as special or re- 
strictive conditions; and there are vari- 
ous shapes, and sizes above and below 
the base sizes which must be classed as 
special. 

Specific demands for chemical and 
physical test limitations, or for dimen- 
sional tolerances not in accordance witn 
standard specifications complicate man- 
ufacturing operations and increase the 
risk of failure to meet the requirements 
imposed. 

SIZE AND SHAPE may involve met- 
allurgical, mechanical and handling prob- 
lems; and special qualities of varying de- 
grees of superiority require extra metal- 
lurgical control and closer inspection 
to keep down rejections. 


The following are examples of extras 
over base which are applicable to hot- 
rolled carbon bars: Size, cutting, quan- 
tity, straightening, treatment, finish, 
chemical requirements, quality, non- 
standard specifications, physical test, in- 
spection and close tolerance. Alloy steel 
bars take all the above with additional 
ones for alloy content, cracker cutting, 
grinding billets, extensometer, magniflux, 
stamping heat numbers, centerless grind- 


(Please turn to Page 160) 














Allot $448 
Million for 


Expansion 


Steel companies plan to spend 
record amount in 1947 for 
new equipment and facilities. 
Large portion to be for sheet, 
strip capacity 


STEEL planning to 
spend a record amount, $448 million, in 


producers are 


1947 for new equipment and facilities. 
This represents a 54 per cent gain over 
1946 expenditures of $291 million out of 
a total original appropriation of $327 
A portion of the 1947 funds rep- 
resents a carryover from 1946 when strikes 


million, 


and materials shortage delayed the de- 
livery of much equipment which the steel 
industry had expected to install, explains 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

The 1947 appropriation brings to two 
and three-quarter billions the total amount 
spent by steel companies over the past 
12 years in their programs to expand and 
improve their plants. From 1936 through 
1946 such annual expenditures averaged 
more than $200 million per year. 

The expenditures are required to pro- 
vide the modern equipment, methods and 
processes for efficient, low-cost manufac- 
ture and distribution of products, of a 
character and quality to meet changing 
At the same time 
much of the new equipment will help in- 
crease the output of workers and will im- 


customer requirements, 


prove working conditions and safety. The 
expenditures in 1947 will cover a wide 
range of different types of equipment. 
However, a large portion of the 1947 ex- 
penditures will be for expansion of the 
industry's capacity for sheet and strip 
steel, products which have been in strong 
demand for peacetime purposes. 


Transfer of Ownership of 
Harris Foundry Announced 


Acquisition by Russell C. Harris and 
associates of the interest in Harris Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Cordele, Ga., owned 
by Mr. Harris’ brother, Tom Ray Harris, 
recently was announced. In the transac- 
tion Tom Ray Harris took over his 
brother’s interest in the R & T Lumber & 
Supply Co., also of Cordele. 

Accompanying the transfer of interests 
from the two companies was the change 
in the presidency of each company, with 
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SAFETY AWARD: On behalf of employees of the L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., Arthur H. Starrett, company president, accepts a special accident 
prevention flag, an award for a three-year safety record. Operating under 
peak production conditions when a record number of employees were ex- 
posed to accidents, the company succeeded in holding its accident rate 
76 per cent below the average for the tool manufacturing industry 






















Russell C. Harris becoming president of 
the foundry organization, and Tom Ray 
Harris assuming the presidency of the 
lumber firm. Russell C. Harris becomes 
the fourth member of the family to head 
Harris Foundry & Machine, a company 
which is an outgrowth of Tomlin-Harris 
Machine Co., one of Cordele’s pioneer 


WAA Approves Discount Plan for 
Surplus Tools Intended for Resale 


A 12% PER CENT discount on sur- 
plus standard general purpose machine 
tools has been granted by War Assets 
Administration to machine tool rebuild- 
ers, manufacturers, exporters, dealers or 
other distributors who purchase for re- 
sale. The discount, included in revision 
of WAA Regulation 21, applies to those 
machine tools listed in WAA’s fixed price 
catalog. 

Previously approved by the Metal- 
working Machinery & Equipment Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, the discount is 
expected to promote the export of sur- 
plus machine tools and accelerate dis- 
posals in the domestic market. It is ex- 
pected also to encourage rebuilders and 
manufacturers of machine tools to pur- 
chase for their own account for rebuild- 
ing and resale. The discount will serve 


industries having been founded in 1889. 
The Harris company, producer of hyd- 
raulic presses and farm equipment, has 
named Paul Barton vice president and 
works manager and Roy Simmons vice 
president and sales manager, R. L. 
Barfield and Fred H. Cutts continue as 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 


to compensate for the cost of perform- 
ing the distributive function. 

Priority buyers who are entitled to 
purchase at the lowest price level will 
be entitled therefore to the 12% per 
cent discount now allowed on these ma- 
chine tools. 

Existing WAA “approved dealer” pro- 
gram is not modified by this new sales 4 
policy. Those approved dealers making 
sales to users will continue to receive a 
12% per cent commission for their serv- 
ices. However, if an approved dealer 
purchases surplus machine tools for his 
own account for resale, he will get the 
12% per cent discount and no commis- 
sion. 

During 1946 more than $456 million 
(original cost) of surplus machine tools 
were sold by WAA. 
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Wider Use of Forgings Noted 


Postwar models of automotive, transportation, construction, road 
building equipment and machine tools contain more forged parts 
than prewar, convention told 





INDUSTRY is increasing its use of faculty of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
forged parts, C, E. Stone, president, In- nology. 


terstate Drop Forging Co., Milwaukee, This program includes studies in mech- 
and chairman of the technical committee anical and metallurgical properties of 
of the Drop Forging Association, declared closed impression die forgings, and of 
recently in New York. mechanical and metallurgical properties 
Automotive, transportation, construc- Of other engineering materials and a com- 
tion, road building and machine tool  Pilation of comparative data obtained on 
manufacturers, among others, are com- properties of forged and cast materials. 
bining more forged parts in postwar Special investigations also are included, 
models of new equipment, he declared. such as relative forgability of materials 
Backlogs of drop forgers now average used by the drop forging industry and the 
several months production. Some plants _—_ size of equipment required for a particu- 
are quoting deliveries of four to six lar forging; effect of surface conditions 
months although some improvement in 0 fatigue strength including decarburi- 
shipments has been made recently. Forg- zation, scale, seams, laps, etc.; the import- 
ing plants are operating on two-shift  2nce of flow lines; comparison of sound- 
schedules in many instances, Mr. Stone —_2€Ss in metal products; and effect of size 
disclosed. on the fatigue strength. Compilation of 


basic data for the design of closed im- 
pression die forgings also is under de- 
velopment. 


He reported some improvement in sup- 
plies of steel bars and billets over re- 


cent months, although the situation is 
still tight. In addition to forging procedure from 


the specification and examination of raw 


other members of the Drop Forging Asso- stock through to the production of the 
ciation, who gathered at the Hotel Com- finished product and equipment perfor- 


idee, New Yolk, Fob. 14:18, Ser the mance, working conditions, special heat 
treating studies and factors influencing 
design also came in for special discussion, 
Need for educating designers to make 
full use of advantages offered by the forg- 
ing industry was stressed. 


These comments were supported by 





Tri-vearly meeting of the industry. Ap- 
proximately 120 were present, with R, J. 
Ahern, president of the association and 
also head of Billings & Spencer, Hartford, 
Conn., presiding. The technical com- 
mittee held a pre-convention meeting 


Feb. 13, with Mr, Stone presiding. Steel Founders Hold 
Use of Forged Parts Doubled 45th Annual Meeting 
Material handling equipment makers A wide range of problems affecting the 
are said to have about doubled the num- _gtee] casting industry came under review 
ber of forged parts used in their lines. at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Tool builders have increased their re- Stee] Founders’ Society of America at the 


quirements of steel forgings, especially Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 
for oil well drilling tools, slush pump 12 and 18 


valves and pistons under hard service. 

Address by Brig. Gen. Donald Arm- 
strong, American Standards Association, 
featured a session on standardization 
opportunities. The speaker stressed the 
need for greater simplification of steel 
specifications and urged forgers to exert 
their influence to this end. He was con- 
fident it would redound to their advant- 


Among factors stressed as needing con- 
tinuing attention were research and tech- 
nical projects, increased attention to good 
housekeeping and greater mechanization 
of operations, training of foundry engi- 
neers and workers and evaluation of per- 
sonnel, better customer and public reia- 
tions, better cost accounting, safety and 
greater technical control and greater use 


age as well as to steel producers, and, ‘ 
in the long run, to the consumers them- of foundry knowledge already available. 


selves. The society now has 11 research proj- 


ects under way and reports on six of these 


will be published this year. 


Various other phases of the forging 
business came up for discussion, includ- 


ing production, engineering and market- E. D. Flinterman, president of the so- 
ing activities. Much interest was directed ciety and of the Michigan Steel Castings 
to the industry’s research program which Co., Detroit, awarded plaques for out- 
is being conducted under the direction standing service to the steel castings in- 
of John M. Lessells, of Lessells & Asso- | dustry and public service during the war 


ciates, Boston, and a member of the to the members of the Office of Price 
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Administration Advisory Committee of 
the Steel Castings Industry. 


J. A. Sauer, Symington-Gould Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., was awarded the Fred- 
erick A. Lorenz Medal for his contribu- 
tion to the general welfare of the in- 
dustry. For outstanding contributions to 
the technical and operating work of the 
industry, Walter F. Wright, Sawbrook 
Steel Castings Co., Cincinnati, was award- 
ed the Technical and Operating Medal 
of the society. 


Steel Products Warehouse 
Association Dissolved 


Steel Products Warehouse Association 
Inc., Cleveland, has been dissolved, of- 
ficers announced last week. The associa- 
tion was organized in 1942 by a group 
of warehouses primarily concerned with 
the distribution of secondary steel prod- 
ucts, 

Basis for the present action was said 
by Clayton Grandy, retiring president and 
executive-secretary, to stem from pro- 
gressive changes in mill practices affect- 
ing flat-rolled products, and in member 
interests to fields already effectively 
served by other long established organi- 
zations, such as the American Steel Ware- 
house Association. 

Meetings of the several chapters of the 
association in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Youngstown are scheduled to honor 
its retiring national and regional officers. 


Corrosion Engineers Plan 
Conference and Exhibition 


Tentative program for the annual 
conference and exhibition of the Na- 
ional Association of Corrosion Engineers, 
to be held in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Apr. 7-10, has been drawn up. 
Eight technical sessions and 32 technical 
papers will be presented during the con- 
ference. The symposiums have been 
divided into the following classifications: 
Water industry; chemical industry; elec- 
trical industry; gas industry; communica- 
tions; oil industry; general industry; and 
cathodic protection. 

Wednesday evening, Apr. 9, the 
annual NACE banquet will be held, 
with President F. J. McElhatton pre- 
siding. Introduction of new officers will 
be made at that time. 


Meeting of Wire Producers 
Held Recently in Pittsburgh 


The Fine and Specialty Wire Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 13-14. Papers presented 
included “Fundamental Phenomena of 
Dehumidification” by John Carroll, 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore. The 
society has sixteen member companies. 
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Suspense characterizes life of many government employees as 
Republican congressmen talk of slashing budget and cutting 


federal payrolls. Reductions probably will be large but not as 
wholesale as indicated by newspaper headlines 


LIFE for 


characterized by 


employees is 
Hardly a 
day goes by without reminders that the 


government 
suspense. 


economy-minded Republicans are in the 
saddle and that there is far less security 
in government employment than under 
the New Deal. 

Two or three times a week Chairman 


John Taber (Rep., N. Y.) of the House 


Appropriations Committee or some other 
influential Republican has been making 
the headlines with threats to reduce 


the number of government employees 
“by 1,000,000.” On alternate days some- 


one like Sen. William Langer (Rep., N. 


D.) condemns such statements, and points 
out that they “arouse needless fears.” 
At the same time, Senator Langer has 


been talking about such projects as driv- 
ing the Democrats out of the Post Of- 
fice Department and replacing them with 
Republicans. Then there are other head- 
lines, as “400 To Get Bad News To- 


morrow at OHE,” and “1874 Face Star- 
vation in D. C.” 

These uncertainties keep throwing a 
scare into many rank and file govern- 
ment employees, but they are especially 
disconcerting to agency heads whose 
activities are under challenge in the 
economy drive and who therefore are 
unable to plan their future policies. 

No one in a responsible position in 
Washington expects a reduction in gov- 
ernment employment of 1,000,000—or 
anything like it. What creates the feeling 
of suspense is the lack of information 
as to where the proposed cuts will be 
made. 

The program of the Republican-domi- 
nated Legislative Budget Committee to 
effect a $6 billion reduction in President 
Truman’s budget—from $37,528 million 
to $31.5 billion—is generally regarded 
even by the Republican leaders as repre- 
senting only a starting figure. 











BUDGETEERS: Members of the congressional budget committee meet to 
take action on a subcommittee proposal to cut the budget to $31.5 billion. 
Shown are, left to right: Rep. John Taber (Rep., N. Y.), chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee; Sen. Styles Bridges (Rep., N. H.), chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Committee; Rep. Harold Knutson (Rep., 
Minn.), chairman of the House Ways & Means Committee; and Sen. 
Eugene Millikin (Rep., Colo.), chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 
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Windows of Washington By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor, STEEL 








The prevailing attitude is pretty well 
reflected by Rep. Everett M. Dirksen 
(Rep., Ill.) who says that “if we have 
to save money, the thing to do is save 
it. There are all sorts of reasons why 
expenses should not be cut—and_ too 
many people still are looking for a pain- 
less economy. There is no such animal.” 

Indications are that a good many 
agencies which have outlived their use- 
fulness or which cannot give a good ac- 
count of themselves will be cut off. A 
good example is Interior’s Office of In- 
dian Affairs. Numerous Commerce De- 
partment activities are to be singled out 
for curtailment or elimination. The princi- 
pal battle will involve the appropriations 
for the armed services. War, Navy and 
Air Forces have plenty of arguments 
to use in backing up their requests, and, 
statements of Republican leaders not- 
withstanding, majority sentiment in Con- 
gress appears to favor cuts in directions 
other than the armed forces. 


Whatever action Congress takes on 
appropriations for the next fiscal year, 
uncertainty as to where effects of the 
economy drive will strike will continue 
to hang over government departments 
and agencies until substantially June 30. 
It will require a heavy work schedule 
on the part of the congressmen and 
committees involved to organize the fiscal 
program by that date. 


Where Are New Dealers? 

Senate fight over confirmation of David 
E. Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is the subject of 
much conversation in Washington. Aptly 
enough, it frequently raises the question: 
What has happened to the New Dealers? 
Where are the thousands of attorneys, 
economists, administrative assistants and 
specialists of one kind and another who 
came to the capital during the Roosevelt 
administration to assist in the great effort 
to revive prosperity by redistributing the 
wealth? 

Many former New Dealers have left 
government service and returned to pri- 
vate employment. Many have abandoned 
their ideological leanings as far as outward 
appearances go. Many other former New 
Dealers continue in the government, and 
some of them hold positions of great in- 
fluence, as on the Supreme Court, and in 
numerous government departments and 
agencies. There is a general impression 
that these men, too, have altered their 
tormer New Deal beliefs. 

However, there continues on the gov- 
ernment payroll a big representation of 
unreconstructed New Dealers who have 
gone underground. These people hold the 
same ideas as ever about soaking the rich, 
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From Stamping to Finished Ware 



























Finishfotos—Courtesy Dana Chase Publications 


Compactness and a steady flow of material were considered essential in this 
porcelain enamel ware and parts plant. The American MonoRail system over 
which all ware is handled, is compact, avoids bottlenecks and assures 48 hours 
turnover from raw stamping to finished ware. 


American MonoRail equipment serves each operation. Flexible arrangement 
permits continuous and prompt flow of ware through all departments. An 
unusual feature is shown in top photo where a simple air device lifts racks 
from one level to another, permitting easier loading and unloading. In this 
plant, like hundreds of others, American MonoRail equipment tends to inte- 
grate entire operations. 





SEND FOR 
BULLETIN C-1 
A S6-page book show- 
ing successful appli- 
cations of American 
MonoRail Systems. 


An American MonoRail Engineer may be able to show you 
how to speed up your operations with no sacrifice to quality 
and with marked savings. We invite your inquiry. 
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WINDOWS of 
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taking away from the haves to give to 
the have-nots, etc. Many of them have 
had job trouble in recent months; some 
have been let out, while others worked 
for agencies that recently have been 
terminated, But in a surprising number of 
cases, despite the trend toward a reduc- 
tion in the number of federal employees, 
they have been able through their friends 
to land in other government jobs. To 
they include both 
men and women—the best thing that 
could happen would be a big depression 


many of these people 


to cause another wave of discontent in 
this country, and thus create a new op- 
portunity to bring to a satisfactory con- 
clusion the reform movement of the 30s. 


Last Allocation Plan 


The setting up of a voluntary agree- 
ment under which the steel industry will 
earmark 165,000 net tons of steel month- 
ly, of which 120,000 tons will go to 
construction of 7000 freight cars a month, 
and 45,000 tons will be made available 
for rehabilitation of cars needing re- 
pairs, probably will be the final program 
of this type to be set up during the 
remainder of the reconversion period. 
CPA officials arranged this program un- 
der protest, saying that the railroads 
would be able to get needed cars with- 
One of the bad 
that it 
has caused automobile and other manu- 
facturers to: protest at this action to favor 
the railroads. 


out such special action. 


features about the program is 


Map Procurement Program 


As a result of unremitting efforts by 
three leading figures in the wartime War 
Production Board—Donald M. Nelson, 
J. D. Small and Secretary Julius Krug— 
the Bureau of the Budget has reported 
to the White House its recommendation 
for the have 


charge of industrial mobilization in an- 


type of organization to 
other war. The organization is to consist 
of civilians to whom the claimant agen- 
cies will tell their stories and advance 


their claims. 


If the present plan is carried out, 
President Truman soon will issue an 
executive order which will give the 


Civilian Production Administration a new 
name and provide for its maintenance 
as a permanent government agency. All 
key positions will be filled by representa- 
tives from the industries required to sup- 
essential re- 

population. 


port war production and 


quirements of the civilian 
The plan has been reported to the House 
Armed Services Mobilization Subcommit- 
tee and the latter is expected to prepare 
legislation under which the agency will 
function permanently. 


Other House Armed Services subcom- 
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Wendell Berge, head of the De- 

partment of Justice Antitrust Di- 

vision, will resign May 1 and re- 

turn to private law practice. NEA 
photo 
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mittees are working diligently on tasks 
to make for smooth procurement during 
a future war, The Procurement Sub- 
committee has approved a bill giving 
the armed services authority to procure 
many items by negotiated contracts in- 
stead of by the old competitive bidding 
method. The 
approved a bill which would encourage 


subcommittee also has 


joint procurement policies of the three 


armed services. 


FTC Summarizes Policies 


Satisfaction over its new trade prac- 
tice conference policy is indicated by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its recently 
published annual report. 

Under the old policy a 
might be investigated as a result of a 
complaint, and prohibited from following 
certain unfair trade practices, but com- 
petitors of that company were left free 
to follow the same unfair practices until 


company 


such time as the commission took action 
against them. 

Under the new policy, which became 
effective last year, the commission initi- 
ates industry-wide investigations and 
takes “uniform corrective actions on an 
industry-wide basis.” Where there is 
evidence of unfair trade practices in an 
industry, all members of that industry 
are investigated and those utilizing un- 
fair methods of competition are pro- 
ceeded against simultaneously. 

So far, since the change, trade practice 
rules have been approved for four in- 
dustries. These are the artificial limb, 
construction equipment, piston ring and 
wholesale confectionery industries. Rules 
are under developmert for a number of 
industries, including the 


other watch 
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case, and saw blade service industries. 

“The rules for the artificial limb in- 
dustry,” says the report, “were of ma- 
terial aid to a federal court in disposing 
of an antitrust case in which 71 mem- 
bers of the industry were found guilty 
of violating the Sherman Act and were 
assessed fines ranging from $200 to 
$1500 each. These fines were suspended 
in part, and the defendants placed on a 
year’s probation and made subject to the 
court’s special condition that they ‘con- 
form’ to the trade practice rules pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on April 16, 1946. 


“The judgment and order of proba- 
tion,” the report continues, “constitute 
judicial action or recognition of special 
significance in support of the value of 
the trade practice conference work as 
an industry-wide means of curbing the 
growth of monopolistic and unfair com- 
petitive methods of business.” 


Batt Leaves Washington 


Departure from Washington of Wil- 
liam L. Batt on Feb. 14 marked the end 
of a 64-year period of government serv- 
ice in which he filled some of the top posts 
in industrial mobilization before, during 
and after the war. 

Back in 1940 he 
executive in charge of mining and mineral 
projects of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission under Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. Later that year he was ‘appointed 
deputy commissioner in charge of in- 
dustrial materials, In 1941 he was a mem- 
ber of the President’s special mission to 
Moscow. When the War Production 
Board was organized he was assigned so 
many duties that by the spring of 1942 
he had more assignments than he could 
“decently” handle, as he put it. He re- 
signed certain posts, including that of di- 
rector of the WPB Raw Materials Divi- 
sion. He continued as chairman of the 
vital WPB Requirements Committee, and 
co-ordinated our requirements with those 
of Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Russia in drawing from the common ma- 
terials pool. In 1943 Mr. Batt became 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, and continued to fill this post until 
after V-J Day. 

At White House request, Mr. Batt con- 
tinued to serve during the reconversion 


became division 


period, being appointed in September of 
1945 to the chairmanship of the Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee on Rubber. At 
Mr. Batt’s suggestion, this committee now 
has been terminated and its remaining 
work will be carried on by John R. Steel- 
man in the latter’s capacity of assistant 
to the President. 

Mr. Batt now is back, on a full-time 
basis, at his job as president of SKF In- 
dustries Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Scope and Character of New Labor 
Laws Crystallizing in Congress 


Legislation curbing union powers and granting employers equal- 


ity in bargaining process expected to be enacted in March. 


Outline of statutory changes taking form in testimony and recom- 


mendations ‘before Senate and House labor committees 


CONGRESSIONAL opinion as to the 
character and scope of needed labor legis- 
lation is crystallizing under impact of the 
daily barrage of testimony and recom- 
mendations offered in hearings of the 
Senate and House labor committees. Out- 
lines of the anticipated statutory changes 
are more clearly discernible. Indications 
are the net effect will be to curb the 
power of labor unions and to put em- 
ployers in position of equality in the col- 
lective bargaining process. 

There never has been any doubt about 
prospects in the House; strong legislation 
will get a big majority there. From the 
start it has been apparent the degree to 


which the 80th Congress would provide ° 


labor law reforms depends on the Senate 
—and more particularly the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labcr & Public Welfare. 
“Liberal” members of this committee 
of late have shown a disposition to soften 
up; some definitely have switched their 
positions and have openly signified their 
approval of steps opposed by the unions. 


Nation-Wide Bargaining Hit 


For example, Sen. Wayne Morse ( Rep., 
Oreg.), who has turned out to be perhaps 
the leading influence in the Senate com- 
mittee, surprised all observers by acquiesc- 
ing with the proposal that steel fabricat- 
ing companies who do not manufacture 
any steel themselves should not be stalled 
off and later forced to accept the same 
terms which the United Steelworkers-CIO 
has reached in its negotiations with the 
steel producing industry. Senator Morse’s 
reaction to the testimony of representa- 
tives of the Non-Basic Steel Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee was taken to indicate his 
support for the proposition that unions 
must be forced, when necessary, to bar- 
gain with each employer separately, on 
a local and competitive industry basis, 
rather than be allowed to impose an ar- 
bitrary national wage pattern. 

Spokesmen fer the fabricators were 
E. C. Evans Jr., president, Evans Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, and chairman of the 
committee; Nelson M. Graves, president, 
Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo; C. J. Glasgow, 
president, C. J. Glasgow Co., Detroit: 
William J. Sampson Jr., president, Ameri- 
can Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O.; T. 
Foster, vice president, Foster Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Utica, N. Y.; F. H. Klein, president, 
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Orr & Sembower Inc., Reading, Pa.; and 
A. V. Murray, president, the Scaife Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

They pointed out that 1100 steel-using 
companies, employing 350,000 people, 
were shut down last year pending solu- 
tion to the basic steel case which was 
terminated when President Truman 
plumped for 18% cents an hour increase. 
Thereupon the fabricators were forced 
to settle for the same increase—“or else.” 

Whereas the steel companies had been 
given assurance that their appeal for 
higher prices based on the increased labor 
costs would have favorable consideration, 
the fabricators were given no such com 
fort. They were forced to give the 18% 
cent wage increase and pay higher prices 
for their steel—and without any com 
pensating increase in their sales prices. 
Even had they received permission to 
charge higher prices, however, they still 
would have been in a difficult position, 
fcr most of them had competitors who had 
no contracts with the United Steelworkers. 

This, Mr. Evans said, was “collective 
bludgeoning,” not “collective bargaining.” 
He and his fellow spokesmen asked that 
Congress adopt legislation defining col- 
lective bargaining and imposing equal re- 
sponsibilities on the bargaining parties, s¢ 
that employers would have “the right to 
have their Iccal and competitive problems 
considered in the course of bargaining 
proceedings.” 

Mz. Evans made it clear that as the 
Wagner Act now stands, the unions are 
free even to defy the President of the 
United States. In March, 1946, the Presi 
dent announced that the 18% cent increase 
was intended to be applied only to “basic 
steel,” and he recommended that the 
strikes of the non-steel producing fabri- 
cators be settled “by negotiation.” There- 
upon Philip Murray, president of the 
steelworkers’ union, charged the Presi- 
dent with “committing a serious disservice 
to industrial peace,” and he refused to ne- 
gotiate. When the fabricators tried t 
get help from the Conciliation Service 
and other government agencies, the reply 
in all cases was the same; the govern- 
ment had no power to enforce the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. 

Another witness who disturbed the 
committee was Earl F. Reed, counsel for 
the Weirton Steel Co., who accused the 


National Labor Relations Board of seek- 
ing “in every way to wipe out” the inde- 
pendent union of Weirton workers. The 
board, he declared, had installed its own 
representatives “in the CIO union head- 


quarters to coach paid CIO organizers as 
to*the methods they should use to get on 
the (Weirton) payroll.” He said that 
“board representatives attended secret 
conferences at which CIO leaders paid 
bribes to officers of the independent union 
to induce them to betray it by going over 
to the CIO.” The board showed hostility 
in various ways, said Mr. Reed, as by re- 
fusing to hold an election at Weirton 
where the independent union represents 
about 90 per cent of the workers. 

Reception of such testimony by these 
and other witnesses has given ground for 
the belief that the remedial legislation 
which is to materialize soon—probably in 
March—most certainly will provide that 
the bargaining agencies recognized will 
be those chosen by the employees in each 
case, and that the union will be com 
pelled to bargain in good faith with the 
employer in each case. 

Charees for ccmpulsory arbitration 
appear to have faded out of the picture 
First, it has been shown by witness after 
witness that arbitrators’ awards can be, 
and are, enforced against the employer, 
but cannot be enforced against the union. 
It was shown time ard again that there 
are certain issues which neither side 
would submit to arbitration without pro- 
test. The unions cannot be expected to 
consent to arbitration when the decision 
might imperil their existence. And the 
employers cannot be expect d to consent 
to arbitration when an adverse decision 


might destroy an essential management 


function. 


Union Control of Jobs Attacked 


As an example of the testimony regard- 
ing arbitration, it was pointed cut that 
baneful results had ensued ‘to the ship 
ping industry from a decision of the Na 
tional Longshoremen’s Board which was 
appointed to arbitrate the coastwise ship- 
ping tieup of 1934. The longshoremen 
were awarded the hiring hall and, accord- 
ing to the witness, Almon E. Roth, presi- 
dent, National Federation of American 
Shipping, they ever since have been using 
this hiring hall “to destroy any loyalty 
between employer and employee and to 
give the union complete control of the in- 
dividual longshoreman’s job. Through 
this control, the union has carried on a 
systematic program for curtailment of 
production which has resulted in greatly 
increased operating costs and costly work 
stoppages. In view of this experience, the 
waterfront employers in 1939 refused to 
arbitrate a demand for a hiring hall and 
rotational employment for supervisory 


clerks, and they had to withstand a 59- 





































































day tieup of the port of San Francisco 
before the union abandoned this demand.” 
On the other hand, a strong case was 
made for the value of arbitration when it 
is voluntary. The dividing line, as sev- 
eral senators outlined their understand- 
ing of the issue, is this: No arbitrator 
should have the power to write contract 
provisions. The arbitrator’s range of use- 
fulness lies in interpreting the applicabil- 
ity of existing contract provisions and in 
settling the grievances that arise in the 
thereof, 
legislative proposal likely to 


idministration 

Another 
materialize is elimination of the United 
States Conciliation Service from the Labor 
Department. A vast amount of testimony 
has been presented in proof of the con- 
tention that conciliators cannot function 
fairly to both sides when attached to a 
department which, by statute, is charged 
with the duty of promoting the welfare 
of labor. Essentially the testimony of 
numerous witnesses boiled down to this: 
The procedure commonly followed is for 
the conciliator to ascertain what the union 
exert 


wants, and then pressure on the 


employer to accede to union demands. 
Another proposal with wide support is 
the one that would exclude supervisory 
employees from the definition of the term 
“employee” in the Wagner Act. Many 
witnesses told of cases where foremen 
have been forced to join unions of the 
rank-and-file workers under threat of be- 
ing “run out of the plant.” In such cases 
it is only natural that the foremen should 
try to get along with the union and that 


loyalty to the employer loses out. 


Upholds Unionization of Foremen 


On the other hand, there is consider- 
able sentiment in favor of allowing fore- 
men to join for collective bargaining pur- 
poses—provided they have their own in- 
The Senate commit- 
tee staff is studying the wording of a pro- 
vision to cover this point and make it clear 


dependent unions. 


as to just what workers the term “super- 
Pres- 
ent indications are that watchmen, con- 
fidential office workers, and other em- 
ployees who have access to information 


visory employees” should cover. 


which the rank-and-file union could use 
to advantage in collective bargaining with 
the employers will be placed in this cate- 
gory. 

A notable development in the Senate 
committee hearings has been the steady 
loss in prestige of the once-sacred Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction act. This change 
result of a vast 
amount of testimony about the use of the 
boycott and sympathetic strike to compel 
Witnesses have told 


has come about as a 


union recognition, 
time and again about instances where 
third parties have suffered, and the public 
has suffered, from boycotts and _ strikes 


and that there is no present legal power 





Harold W. Story, vice president, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, tells the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee that “fifth column” union 


leaders are seeking to advance 
communism under the mantle of 
trade unionism at his plant. Story 
urged new labor legislation to 
weed out communistic leadership 
from unions. NEA photo 


to protect these innocent people. By put- 
ting a picket line in front of a third party’s 
plant, for example, union agents force 
hundreds of employers throughout the 
country to obey their demands without 
respect to their merit or legality. 

As one of many examples, senators 
were informed that at that very moment 
the entire rural community of Rio Vista, 
Calif., was being deprived of essential 
food and supplies because the AFL team- 
sters’ union had declared the town to be 
“hot.” The people in Rio Vista, who do 
not know what the trouble is about, 
simply know that their usual sources of 
food and other commodities have been 
closed off. 

Just how far the Senate committee 
will vote to go in revising the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is not yet apparent but 
it is expected an effort will be made to 
prevent shutdowns of key industries and 
to prevent “quickies” and other illegal 
strikes. What numerous witnesses asked 
for is “the right of the employer to go 
to the federal courts for money damages 
and injunctions.” 

On whether or not to ban the closed 
shop the issue is not yet clear. Senator 
Morse, whose thinking on this point is 
highly influential with the rest of the 
committee, has said outright that he per- 
sonally is opposed to the closed shop. 
He thinks that it would be a rather sim- 
ple matter to revise the Wagner Act and 
set up machinery to protect a man who did 





not wish to join a union, but it would be 
something else again to prevent unions 
from employing intimidation and coer- 
cion. “You cannot legislate union respon- 
sibility merely by banning the closed 
shop,” he has said on several occasions. 

But there are some other confusing 
factors. Several of the senators have 
pointed out that thousands of employers 
have closed shop contracts and insist on 
maintaining the closed shop 
ment. These same senators also doubt 
whether a closed shop ban would be 
held as constitutional. 


arrange- 


“I just can’t hear the Supreme Court 
saying that outlawing the closed shop 
conforms to the freedom of contract,” re- 
“I don’t think 


it safe to pass legislation that has such 


marked Senator Morse. 


constitutional dangers.” 
Another which 


there is doubt is Senator Ball’s proposed 


important point on 
ban on industry-wide bargaining. Several 
feel that the 
in such a ban but, rather, in giving the 
employer equal rights under the Wagner 
Act. That is, the Wagner Act should 
be amended so that the employer may 
have recourse to the National Labor Re- 
Board when the union 


senators answer lies not 


lations refuses 
to bargain with him in a fair manner. 
These senators point out that the railroad 
industry engages in industry-wide bar- 
gaining; they hold industry-wide _bar- 
gaining is of stabilizing value when the 
union or unions involved accept responsi- 
bility. Hence, they feel, the require- 
ment is to force unions to live up to 
their responsibilities in good faith. 


Communistic Influences Cited 


Harold W. Story, vice president, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, produced 
a sheaf of exhibits to prove communistic 
leadership of the union responsible for 
his company’s long-continued strike. Mr. 
Story explained that communistic labor 
leaders survive by releasing false propa- 
ganda; he recommended that the Wagner 
Act be amended to make “publication in 
writing or by radio of untruthful state- 
ments by a union or employer an unfair 
labor practice.” He endorsed a_ secret 
strike ballot, a ban or# the closed shop, 
and protection of a man’s right to work 
even where picket lines are used. He also 
asked for “governmental intervention to 
provide democratic procedures in unions,” 
to the end that “disenfranchised groups 
within the unions” may enjoy their rights. 
With such amendments, he said, “a great 
step forward will have been taken to 
eradicate the weed of communistic con- 
trol of unions without harming the growth 
of sound trade unionism.” Allis-Chalmers’ 
strike trouble did not start, he concluded, 
until 1987 when communists came into 
control of Local 248 of UAW-CIO. 

The Truman-approved “industry-wide” 
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agreement in the construction industry 
was the subject of a word of caution to 
the committee by S. M. Cooper, executive 
vice president, Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn. Such agreements, he 
warned, “could well be more dangerous 
than the strikes themselves.” Sound bar- 
gaining, he held, must be on a local or 
company basis. 

Another spokesman for the employers 
was Ira Mosher, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, who repeated to 
the senators the proposals of the NAM 
for amending the Wagner Act. If Con- 
gress will remove the “external obstacles 
to good relations between management 
and its employees,” he said, “I predict 
you will see an era of labor peace pre- 
viously unknown. The interests of labor 
and management will be fully protected, 
and the public will have the benefit of 
both efficient production and industrial 
peace.” Mr. Mosher’s presentation ran to 
nearly 21,000 words—much the longest 
submitted to the senators. The obstacles 
to be removed, he said, are as follows: 

1—Intervention by government, wheth- 
er by compulsory arbitration, permanent 
mediation boards or politically-directed 
fact-finding; 

2—Industrywide bargaining and _ sec- 
ondary boycotts; 

3—Union objectives which conflict with 
employees’ best interests and which result 
in strikes having nothing to do with 
wages, hours or working conditions; 

4—One-sided obligations and responsi- 
bilities under existing laws. 





Plan Huge Modernization Program 
For Wales Sheet, Tin Plate Industry 


Several leading companies to co-operate in building hot strip 
mill at Port Talbot and cold reduction mills at Llanelly and 


Swansea. 


Program described as largest in scope and expendi- 


ture ever undertaken by British industry 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 

A NEW 50 million pound sterling 
($200 million) concern, the Steel Co. of 
Wales, is to be formed to carry out a vast 
plan for modernization and develop- 
ment of the South Wales sheet and tin 
plate industry. Leading firms have agreed 
to co-operate in the erection of a new 
hot strip plant at Port Talbot and cold 
reduction mills in Llanelly and Swan- 
sea. A third cold mill will be at New- 
port or Port Talbot. 
are described by the companies as the 
largest in scope and expenditure ever 
undertaken by the industry. If every- 
thing goes well, the new plants, the 


These proposals 


building of which will provide employ- 
ment for thousands of workers in what 
was formerly known as depressed areas, 
will be in full production in four to 
four and a half years, 


The new company will take over most 
of the old-type tin plate works owned by 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins, and Llanel- 
ly Associated Tin Plate companies and 
the sheet works at Newport of John 
Lysaght Ltd. so that production arrange- 





ROYAL VISITOR: 


superintendent of the works. 








A royal visitor to the Gary, Ind., works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., recently was His Royal Highness, Prince Saud Al-Saud, 
center, of Saudi Arabia, who is shown in the rail mill. At left is S. M. Jenks, 


The prince is making a transcontinental 


tour of the United States. NEA Photo 
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ments can be fully co-ordinated and the 
problems of obsolescence tackled with 
a minimum of dislocation and hardship 
when the new plants come into opera- 
tion. The Port Talbot and Margam 
Works owned by Guest, Keen Baldwins 
Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. will also be ac- 
quired by the proposed new company 
and incorporated in the development 
scheme, to form the basis of the hot 
strip mill. 


It is estimated that when the new 
mills are in full production, the output 
of the Port Talbot and Margam coke 
ovens and blast furnaces will be doubled, 
and the ingot production trebled.. The 
hot strip mill will have an output of 
20,000 tons a week. 


Steel Famine To Follow 
Britain’s Fuel Crisis 


Not since 1926, the year of the 
general strike, has British industry suf 
fered such paralysis as is now being 
experienced through the cutting off of 
electric power throughout the country. 
Weather conditions are worse than they 
have been for 50 years and until the 
arrival of milder days the fuel position 
will remain dangerously critical. Effect 
on the iron, steel and metalworking in- 
dustry has been to shut down works in 
all sections. Even before the power 
cut became widespread coal consumers 
had not been receiving their full alloca- 
tions, partly through reduced output at 
the collieries and even more because of 
the shortage of railroad cars. 

To a great extent, the steel industry 
is dependent on coal, coke and electricity 
though in recent months conversion to 
oil firing has been taking place and will 
probably be pushed ahead. Should the 
situation improve, manufacturers of steel 
would probably be able to satisly the 
immediate needs of consumers from ma 
terial produced before the big switch-off 
came into effect, But it will be during 
the next few months that the results 
will be felt most severely. When the 
wheels of industry begin to turn normally 

which may not be for another tw 
or three weeks—there will be a steel 
famine. 

It is estimated that about a million 


workers are idle. 
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Auto manufacturers group warns increasing shortage of pig iron 
will cut industrial production and employment. Immediate ter- 
mination of allocation and priority controls, now channelling 
large amounts fo soil pipe production, recommended 


DETROIT 
RENEWED warnings of the increas- 
ingly serious shortage of pig iron and 
its effects on automotive foundry output 
were forwarded officially last week by 
George W. Mason, president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
to Maj. Gen. Phillip B. Fleming, admin- 
istrator of the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols. In a letter, Mason said: “Based 
on best information from the foundries 
supplying automotive assembly plants 
and parts suppliers, the curtailment will 
not be momentary but, on present pros- 
pects, will run through the second quar- 
ter of 1947.” 


Continuing, he noted the cutbacks 
“will not be from a full production level, 
but from the restricted basis of opera- 
tions (75 per cent, approximately—ed.) 
now prevailing in the industry. 

“All the evidence we have is that the 
key to the pig iron shortage is the al- 
locations to housing purposes, which 
seem to exceed present realistic hous- 
ing completion schedules. We are fully 
aware of other conditions limiting pig 
iron supply, and it is because of these 
that we maintain it is absolutely neces- 
sary to avoid tying up valuable tonnage 
where it will not be put to immediate 
use. 


Free Market Urged 


“We remain of the opinion that gov- 
ernment allocation and priority controls 
of this type should be terminated im- 
mediately. A free market will most 
quickly accomplish an equitable and 
productive distribution of available ma- 
terials, and the government should make 
this possible without delay. Failing to 
do so, it should face the fact it is carry- 


_ ing the responsibility for curtailing em- 


ployment and output of needed goods.” 

A similar protest registered by the 
A.M.A. when the lead shortage had be- 
come acute brought prompt action by 
the government to alleviate the trouble, 
so it may be reasonable to expect action 
by the OTC in throwing out allocation 
of pig iron to housing on the present 
basis. One foreseeable difficulty, how- 
ever, is that these allocations are backed 
by government subsidies to high-cost 
blast furnaces supplying iron for the 
federal housing agency’s soil pipe pro- 
gram. Funds for the subsidy come direct- 


ly from the housing agency and should 
allocations be scrapped the subsidies 
likewise would go, raising the question 
of whether the blast furnaces involved 
could continue operations without rais- 
ing prices substantially, 


There is little question among indus- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U., S. 


and Canada 


Estimates by Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January 371,796" 126,082 
February 84,109 
March 140,738 
April 248,108 
May 247,620 
June 216,637 
July 331,000 
August 359,111 
September 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 ms. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


1947 1946 
Feb. 1 94,114 29,295 
Feb. 8 89,958 23,785 
Feb. 15 93,592 21,555 
Feb. 22 94,000 19,410 











try observers that far too much iron has 
been channelled by directives to soil 
pipe. Builders report this pipe tonnage 
will be “sticking out the country’s ears” 
for years to come. 

The “other conditions” referred to in 
the Mason letter center primarily on 
the close hold which integrated steel 
companies keep on their pig iron sup- 
ply, so vitally needed in open-hearth 
furnaces for steel production, particular- 
ly in view of the scarcity and mounting 
price of scrap steel. Merchant blast fur- 
naces cannot keep up with the feverish 
demand for iron, especially from the 
high-production gray iron melters, and 
the latter have been forced to unusual 
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steps to locate iron tonnage. Imports 
from Mexico and foreign countries have 
helped to some extent but have added 
terrifically to costs. General Motors has 
contracted for about 10,000 tons of pig 
monthly from the Geneva Works in 
Utah, paying freight of something like 
$16 per ton on the material or nearly 
50 per cent of the base price. Most of 
this iron goes to the Chevrolet gray iron 
foundry in Saginaw, although some is 
apportioned to other GM foundries. 


Coke Shortage Is Problem 


Two or three automotive foundries 
have attempted to moderate a coke 
shortage—which is just about as bad as 
the pig iron drouth—by admixtures of 
coal to their cupola fuel. Results have 
been mixed, some experiments with an- 
thracite coal being chalked up as fail- 
ures while at least one instance of the 
successful use of bituminous coal is re- 
ported. One plant is even giving con- 
sideration to injecting oil into the cupola 
air stream in the effort to cut down the 
coke ratio. 

Serious lack of uniformity in quality 
of coke has resulted generally in found- 
ries being compelled to use more coke 
proportionately than in normal opera- 
tions, thereby further complicating their 
supply problem. And on top of that 
the percentage of scrapped castings has 
risen from 5 to 10 times normal on a 
tonnage basis, even more on a dollar 
basis. As if these problems were not 
enough, when the foundryman seeks to 
purchase a small tonnage of foundry scrap 
for his melt and bumps up against prices 
of $45 to $50 a ton, then he can perhaps 
be pardoned for occasionally chewing 
on molding sand. 

There is nothing new about these 
shortages, substitutions and makeshifts, 
they are just being thrown into a little 
sharper focus currently—probably a good 
sign, for it is usually when the howling 
starts to get the loudest that relief is 
on the way. A number of automotive 
foundrymen are going to be sadly fooled 
if their pig iron, iron, coke and scrap 
problems have not all evaporated by 


fall. 


Standard Parts Scarce 


Another shortage which is becoming 
increasingly bothersome to automotive 
plants, particularly body manufacturing 
divisions, is in respect to standard parts 
—bolts, nuts, washers, screws, rivets, 
fasteners, and the like. These items are 
used in quantities running into the hun- 
dreds of millions annually and while the 
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of which is shown above. 








INDUSTRIAL PARALYS!S: One of England’s industrial plants closed when 
severe winter weather brought a crisis in the country’s fuel shortage was 
the Ford Motor Co. plant in Dagenham, Essex, an idle assembly section 


Some 12,000 employees were thrown out of 
work temporarily at the plant. NEA photo 











unit cost averages only 0.1 per cent of 
the selling price of the car, the steady 
movement of such parts to assembly lines 
is vital. Just last week it was reported 
one builder was in danger of having to 
ship cars without windshields because of 
a shortage of trim screws. 

A dozen or so companies handle the 
bulk of standard parts shipments to the 
automotive industry and they are quoting 
deliveries now of six months to a year. 
Suppliers of course have been having 
their share of trouble keeping up with 
releases because of difficulties in ob- 
taining steel, work stoppages such as the 
recent protracted tieups at Lamson & 
Sessions and Buffalo Bolt, and the gen- 
eral confusion resulting from muddled 
follow-up policies of large buyers. 

Thus standard parts shortages are im- 
minent if not already here. Top auto- 
motive management is not fully aware 
of the situation, probably feeling there 
are more serious worries than the sup- 
ply of nuts and bolts to assembly lines. 
A rude awakening could be in store. 

Contributing to shortages is a serious 
Workmen scat- 


ter handfuls of small parts inside bodies 


wastage of parts in use. 


in process, over plant floors and else- 
where with little thought to their value. 
An example was the recent experience at 
a truck manufacturing plant here, where 
supplies of a certain type of screw had 
been exhausted completely. Thorough 
sweeping of the floor resulted in accu- 
mulation of two days’ supply of screws 
which kept the plant going until new 
shipments arrived. Hundreds of bodies 


come off assembly lines daily throughout 
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the industry with quantities of “spare 
parts” carelessly lost inside door panels 
and in other inaccessible locations. Some 
of this work is nothing less than de- 
liberate wastage on the part of working 
people. 


Study Scale Models 


Woodworking craftsmen of Ford Motor 
Co, are now engaged in building scale 
models of dozens of the company’s plants 
and their entire production facilities. 
Model of the Lincoln Division plant was 
illustrated in Steet, Feb. 17, p. 89. 
The four-story 1700-foot “B” building 
at the Rouge plant is now being built in 
miniature, and will cover a table 17 ft 
wide by 50 ft long. Scale models of as- 
sembly plants in Metuchen, N. J., St. 
Louis, Atlanta and Los Angeles shortly 
will be built. 

Models of industrial plants have been 
used for years as display pieces, a spec- 
tacular example being the entire Ford 
Rouge plant which was set up in mini- 
ature on the second floor at Gate 4. 
Now, however, the models are being 
studied by tool engineers, plant layout 
experts, materials handling personnel and 
others to determine more accurately the 
sequence and layout of production oper- 
Models are far superior to draw- 
ings or two-dimensional both 
from a visual standpoint and because 
they can be rearranged quickly. 


ations. 
layouts, 


Ford uses the standard scale of %-in. 
to the foot for models of plants and 
machines, even including miniature fig- 
ures of workmen, cars, trucks, fixtures, 
spray booths, cranes 


conveyors, ovens, 





and other equipment. All moving parts 
of machines and equipment are painted 
yellow. Stationary items like benches, 
heat treating furnaces, tanks and the 
like are painted green, while stock stor- 
age bins and piles are shown in silver. 
Plastic figures representing the average- 
size man are shown in position with 
supervisory employees identified by white 
heads with yellow dots, and inspectors 
by red dots on the heads. 
Receiving and stock storage 
complete with piles of stock, are carved 
from wood after being drawn to scale. 
Every piece of equipment is reproduced 
to scale in a wood model and placed 
in correct position in the building model. 
Balsa wood, white pine, celluloid, wire, 
drill rod, paper, glue and paint are the 
standard materials used in model build- 
achieved are in 


areas, 


ing. Realistic effects 
some cases astounding. 


Sees 4.7 Million Output 


Addressing several thousand automo- 
bile dealers in convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week, George Romney, 
managing director of the A.M.A., pre- 
dicted output of 3,600,000 passenger 
cars and 1,100,000 trucks and busses dur- 
ing 1947. This total of 4.7 
slightly under earlier official predictions 
of a five-million car year, but still will 
call for the full-year maintenance of a 
higher production level than that now 
Assemblies last week were 
given a setback by the spreading effect 
of the tieup in seat cushion springs oc- 
casioned by a month-old strike at L.A. 
Young Spring & Wire Co. Briggs Mfg. 
Co. trimmed body output sharply, after 
Packard announced it would close final 
lines for at least a week. 


million is 


prevailing. 


Undercover mutterings developed 
among car dealers during the convention 
over rumored plans of large companies 
to extend discounts to employees on pur- 
chases of new cars. Some dealers felt they 
might be blocked out of their established 
24 per cent profits on such sales, the 
discussions apparently being touched off 
by the report General Motors was con- 
templating offering cars to workers at 
this much discount. Pressure from labor 
unions has led several lower-volume 
producers to make special prices on their 
cars to employees, though none is grant- 
ing the full dealer discount. 


High-Utility Airplane 
Seat Developed by Boeing 


Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, has de- 
veloped an airplane seat of high utility 
value and increased comfort, accommod- 
ating persons of any size or weight. One 
pair of seats weighs but 75 
pounds, requiring but one minute for 
conversion into.a wide and comfortable 


bed. 


deluxe 
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HOLES AND SLOTS — 
PIERCED VS CORED 


In designing die castings, remember 
that it is often less costly to pierce 
required holes and slots than to spe 
cify that they be cored in the casting 
operation. Through cored holes al- 
ways have some flash which must be 
trimmed and, in many cases, it will 
be just as easy to pierce such open- 
ings through uncored walls as to shear 
the flash with a punch. Thanks to 
the high ductility of zinc alloys, pierc- 
ing, blanking and slotting operations 
can be performed without deforma 
tion of castings. 

A good case in point is the zinc 
alloy die cast housing shown in the 
above drawing. The only holes cored 
in this casting are those in six bosses 
(see A) where thickness exceeds "8", 
and the D-shaped openings at either 
end (see B) which would be difficult 
to pierce because of their shape and 
location. The round holes on the step 
faces at the ends of the casting, the 
star-shaped opening in one side and 
all of the louvres are pierced. 

The louvres could not be cored ad- 
vantageously unless altered in design 
and, even then, a much more expen- 
sive die would be required and the 
openings would contain flash which 
would be difficult to remove. By 
forming these louvres in a stamping 
die, a slitting action is obtained which 
stretches the metal outward on the 
side louvres and inward on those at 
either end. The combination slitting 
and forming is a very rapid operation 
and no flash remains in the openings 
thus produced. The ductile zinc alloy 
withstands this severe forming with- 
out fracture. 

The zinc alloy die cast fan hub 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front St., New York 7, N. Y. 


ALLOY SELECTION 


The performance of all die castings 
is based on both good design and 
proper alloy selection. The zinc al- 
loys, covered by specifications of both 
the American Society For Testing 
Materials and the Society of Auto 
provide the 


motive Engineers, can 


mechanical properties given in the 


table below. Your die caster under 


ands the necessity for careful con 
trol with element 


involved in alloy formulation to as 


respect to every 


wxiImum mechanical proper 


nd dimensional stability 








MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF ZINC ALLOYS FOR DIE CASTING 


PROPERTIES 





Charpy Impact Strength 
Ft.Lb., 4%4"x4” Bar, as cast 
Tensile Strength, Lbs.,/Sq. In 
oO 


Elongation, % in 2 In., as cast 


rinell Hardness 


~roperties are as determined on t} 


ove the minimum A.S. Tui. aiid S.Avus 
Ss 
veloped by The New Jersey Zinc Con 


A trade mark (registered in the U 





shown below is another interesting 
example of piercing. Due to thei: 
length and location, the slots for the 
rubber fan blades in this casting are 
pierced. Coring of these slots would 
require a very expensive die and flash 
removal would still be necessary. The 
countersunk hole in the nose of the 
hub is cored, however, since it passes 
through a fairly heavy boss on the 
underside. 


ZAMAK}-5 
A.S.T.M.-XXV 
S.A. E.-925 


ZAMAK?}-3 
A.S.T.M.-XXIi1 
S$. A. E.-903 





Zamak alloy These values, as cast 
requirements 

Patent Office) identifying the zinc alloy 
ipany and used in the die casting industry 





For additional data on die casting 
design ask us—or your die casting 
source — for a copy of the booklet 


“Designing For Die Casting.” 


Send for 
your copy 
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th was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are based on 
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Plan Betterment 


Of Babcock & 
Wilcox Plant 


Program to cost $1,500,000 
for new equipment and shop 
rearrangements at Barberton, 
O., announced 


A MACHINERY replacement program 
and other plans to improve its Barberton, 
O., plant over a two-year period have 
been announced by Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York. The improvements, which 
will cost an estimated $1,500,000, will 
include relocation of machinery and re- 
arrangement of certain shops in order 
to minimize the handling both of raw 
finished products. Pro- 
duction will continue without interruption. 


materials and 


The money for the project, which will 
affect all been allocated, 
and to date about one-half of the funds 
have been spent. 

“All types of shop equipment and 
machine tools will be purchased,” ac- 
Hartnett Jr., head 
Engineering Department 
“The ex- 
penditures are made not only to increase 
plant capacity, but to maintain and im- 
In addition, 
the major rearrangement of processing 
machinery and the purchase of certain 
new equipment, such as dust collectors, 


shops, hats 


cording to George J. 
of the Staff 
which drew up the program. 


prove quality of products. 


will improve shop working conditions. 
“The continuous heavy demands made 
on the plant’s facilities during the last 
decade, and particularly during the war 
years, accelerated the rate of wear on 
“During the 
war, although the company needed re- 
more modern 
machinery in some instances, it was de- 


equipment,” he continued. 
placements, as well as 


cided, since other manufacturers urgent- 
ly needed the limited quantity of new 
equipment then available, to delay pur- 
chase until after the cessation of hostili- 
ties when a comprehensive program of 
modernization could be instituted. Equip- 
ment added during the war years was 
absolutely essential to handle the in- 
creased production requirements.” Mr. 
Hartnett estimated that some machines 
purchased at the outset of the war had 
now been through the equivalent of 15 
years of normal operation. 


Plant of Joshua Hendy 


Leased to Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has entered into a lease arrange- 
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at the roof’s edge. 









FOR ROOFTOP PLANT: A section for one of two boilers for a unique 
heating plant installation atop the 18-story Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Tex., arrives 
Products of the Pacific Steel Division of United States 
Radiator Corp., the two 17,000-lb. steel boilers were hoisted by a 24-in. 
base beam extending over the street. 
beam supported the hoisting cables. 
became necessary when a nearby building ceased providing heat to the 
Kirby building, and a roof-top site was chosen because basement loca- 
tion was impractical 





A trolley that rolled along the 
Installation of the heating plant 








ment with Joshua Hendy Iron Works to 
take over the latter company’s Sunny- 
vale, Calif., plant. Under the terms of the 
10-year lease, Westinghouse will have an 
option to purchase, according to a joint 
announcement by John A. McCone, 
Joshua Hendy president, and Harry F. 
Boe, vice president in charge of West- 
inghouse’s Manufacturing & Repair Divi- 
sion. 


Record Year for Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co. Set in 1946 


Reporting the best year in the 69-year 
history of Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. and 
subsidiaries, Mt. Gilead, O., H. A. Toul- 
min Jr., chairman and president, in the 
companies’ annual report released last 
week announced that net sales for 1946 
totalled $7,388,219 compared with $4,- 
013,497 for 1945. 

Net earnings for the year amounted to 
$431,347 compared with 1945’s earnings 
of $146,641. Total assets as of Dec. 31, 
1946, were $5,178,982, net gain of $886,- 
857 over the previous year. 

Research in the fields of plastics, pow- 


der metallurgy, die casting and hydraulic 
engineering has progressed satisfactorily, 
Mr. Toulmin said, and added that two 
new products have recently been put into 
production. One, a new mass production 
pump of 1000-lbs pressure, is expected to 
have applications in fields which the com- 
pany has not previously supplied, such as 
dump trucks, road graders, agricultural 
implements, machine tools, conveyors and 
similar uses. The other product, a new 
type valve, has greater efficiency than 
possible, Mr. 


was heretofore believed 


Toulmin asserted. 


Seek Stockholders’ Approval 


For Moore, Conlon Merger 


Stockholders of the Conlon Corp., 
Chicago, and the Moore Corp., Joliet, 
Ill., will vote Feb. 26 on a proposal to 
merge Conlon into Moore, the surviving 
company to be known as Conlon-Moore 
Corp. Conlon bought the controlling 
stock interest in Moore in December, 
1945. Assets of the proposed corporation 
would be in excess of $3 million. Both 
companies produce household appliances. 
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Pee er... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., has signed a contract 
with U. S. Office of Naval Research to 
study motion of atoms jin metals under 
stress. 

=H. 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., manu- 
facturer of carbide tools, has opened an 
office in Buffalo under direction of Harry 
W. Bearfoot. 

—O— 

Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
which recently moved its general head- 
quarters to Cincinnati, has opened a dis- 
trict office in Cleveland with V. J. 
Hannon as manager. 

—O— 

Budd Co., Philadelphia, has designed 
a cabin-type, sleeping car accommodation 
so constructed that the passenger can 
lower his berth into position without as- 
sistance, 

—o— 

Yoder Co., Cleveland, 
of electric weld tube, pipe mills and cold 
roll forming machines, is opening a sales 
and engineering consultation office in 
Chicago under the direction of T. K. 
Eckhardt. 


manufacturer 


—o— 

Ermac Co., Los Angeles, machine tool 
distributor, has moved to larger quarters 
and has been incorporated. 

—o— 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
Los Angeles, has ordered from Baldwin 
Locomotive Works a gas turbine locomo- 
tive using oil as fuel. To cost $500,000, 
the unit will be used for passenger ser- 
vice. 

—o— 

Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., have dropped escalator clauses 
from sales contracts. 

—0-- 

Nottingham Steel Co., Cleveland, has 
completed a $35,000 program tripling its 
capacity. The project included an office 
building with 6500 sq ft and remodeling 
a warehouse containing 100,000 sq ft of 
floor space. 

--0— 

Dardelet Threadlock Corp., Detroit, 
owner of patent rights on a self-locking 
screw thread, has changed its name to 
Lock Thread Corp. 

--0O-— 

Adolph I. Buehler, Chicago, has been 
appointed exclusive agent in the United 
States and Canada for Swiss-made Amsler 
testing equipment. 

—o— 

Western Aircraft Tool Co., Los An- 

geles, manufacturer of precision gears, 
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has moved into its new office and factory 
in Burbank, Calif, 
canadien 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industries 
Inc., Bedford, O., has begun production 
of open-type refrigeration 


and next month will begin the output of 


compressors 


hermetic refrigeration compressors. 
eee, ea 
P. A. Patterson Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
representative for tool and die manu- 
facturers, has been reorganized with John 
C. Wilcox as president. P. A. Patterson, 
former head of the company, will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. 
a 
Air Materiel 
Forces, Wright Field, O., is furthering 


Command, Army Air 


its all-weather flying program in the 
United States with radio landing systems 
Nearly 50 of the approximately 200 in- 
strument approach landing systems used 
during the war have been relocated at 
airfields within the United States, 
SS 
SKF Industries Inc., 


has purchased a plant at 


Philadelphia, 
Hornell, N. 
Y., to provide larger facilities for manu- 
facture of anti-friction bearing pillow 
blocks now produced at its Philadelphia 
plant. The Hornell facility was bought 
from F, A. Smith Mfg. Co., Rochester. 
—o— 

Chemicals Division, Pittsburgh, 
Aluminum Co. of America, will merchan- 
dise alumina and fluoride products of 
Aluminum Ore Co., an Alcoa subsidiary 
which will continue manufacture of the 
products. 

a, 

General Regulator Corp., New York, 
subsidiary of Foster Wheeler Corp., has 
appointed Hayden & Co., Chicago, as 
representative for its line of combustion 
control systems jn Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and portions of 
Missouri and Ohio. 

—O— 

Towmotor Cleveland 


facturer of lift trucks and industrial tract- 


Corp., manu- 
ors, has completed a building addition to 
its Cleveland plant which will add more 
than 33,000 sq ft of area for assembly 
lines. 

—_ 

Castle Films, New York, division of 
United World Films Inc., has published 
a catalog listing films released during the 
past year for school and industria! train- 
ing purposes. Available are 730 movies on 
16 mm film and 585 filmstrips for 35 mm 
slidefilm projectors. 

a, a 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 


bus, O., for the year beginning in the 
summer or fall of 1947, will appoint a 
limited number of predoctoral fellows 
and post-doctoral associates to conduct 
investigations in industrial research at the 
institute. 
—O— 
Detroit, General 


has leased an aluminum 


Chevrolet Division, 
Motors Corp., 
forgings plant at Saginaw, Mich., from 
WAA. 

—o— 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, manu- 
facturer of carbide tools, has named Ken- 


dall Hardware-Mill Supply Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., as distributor. 
a an 
Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount 


Vernon, N. Y., manufacturer of electric 
control devices, has appointed Southern 
Sales Co.. 
resentative in Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., as its rep 


— oon 
Labor Relations Institute, New York, 
has published a manual of contract pro- 
visions, procedures and policies for the 
guidance of management. 
ee, ee 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburzh, has pur- 
chased from WAA a surplus cast armor 
tank plant there which it cperated dur- 
ing the war. Plant will be used to pro- 
duce steel castings. 
oe 
H. O. Canfield Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of rubber parts, has com- 
pleted its modernization and expansion 
program and is now in full production. 
— on 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, 
Safety Trophy to its foundry in St. Louis 
and its plant at Madison, IIl., for their 
1946. 
a 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, 
Pittsburgh, Blaw-Knox Co., has received 
an order for two rolling mills and ac- 
cessories from Nacional de 
Metals S. A., Sao Paulo, Brazil. Th: 


order amounts to abcut $1 million, 


recently awarded its Stevenson 


safety records in 


Laninacao 


o— 

Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
has sent nine shipbuilding specialists 
from its Orange, Tex., plant to the Phil- 
ippine Islands to supervise establishment 
of a shipbuilding program ‘for the Phil- 
ippine government. 

o——() 

Hall & Liles, Detroit, 
consultants, has published a booklet en- 
titled “Changing Attitudes in Industry” 


dealing with increasing production and 


management 


bettering employee relations. 
ae 
Anderson Iron Works, Kilgore, Tex., 
has plans to move its Houston and Ft. 
Worth, Tex., plants to a new factory 


under construction in Kilgore. 
























































The Business Trend 


Steel, Auto Gains Boost 
Industrial Activity Index 


INCREASED output of steel and automobiles contrib- 
uted substantially to a 4-point rise that pushed STEEL’s in- 
dustrial production index for the week ended Feb. 15 
back up to 157 per cent of the 1936-1939 average of 100. 

After reaching a new postwar high of 93.5 per cent of 
capacity that week stee] ingot production continues to 
show strength, with indications that further new postwai 
peaks are not far away. While this is encouraging, the 
high production rate will have to be maintained for some 
time before the supply of steel, particularly flat-rolled, 
catches up with the heavy demand. 

Moderating of weather with resultant lifting of limita- 
tions on industrial use of natural gas made it possible for 
the automobile industry to raise its output in the week 
Feb. 15 to 


trucks and busses, compared with 89,958 in the preceding 


ended an estimated 93,592 passenger cars, 


week. However, the output was not as high as it could 
have been had there been no interference in the gas sup- 


ply. Effects of the temporary limitations will be felt, 
however, for some weeks in the future through reduced 
supplies of components and materials. 

COAL 
tons in the week ended Feb. 1, bituminous coal output 
receded to an estimated 12,290,000 tons in the week ended 
Feb. 8. 


Q"7 


After rising to a new postwar high of 13,775,000 


However, production in 1947 through Feb. 8 was 






3.4 per cent ahead of that for the corresponding period 
of last year. 

PRICES—Price advances in most commodity groups raised 
average primary market prices one per cent in the week 
ended Feb. 8. This put the commodity wholesale price 
index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 141.7 
per cent of the 1926 average of 100, 0.6 per cent above 
the previous postwar peak of mid-January. 
COPPER—Tightness in the copper supply is influencing 
some consumers, particularly in the electrical field, to 
begin importing copper despite a 4-cent-per-pound tariff 
With negotiations for suspension or reduction of the tariff 
apparently stalemated in Washington, some copper con 
sumers foresee an uncomfortable pinch in copper supplies 
as soon as stocks imported by the government are ex- 
hausted. 

TRUCK LOADINGS—Motor carriers transported more 
freight in December, 1946, than in any December on rec- 
ord, the American Trucking Associations Inc., Washing- 
ton, reported. This high level activity put the associa- 
tions’ index at 189 per cent of the 1935-1940 average of 
100. 
year was 204 per cent in August and October. 
vear, the index average was 184, highest of any peace- 
time year and exceeded only by the 186 per cent in the 
record war year of 1943. One factor in the high volume 
of tonnage moved by truck in 1946, said the ATA, was 
increased movement of freight in less-than-carload lots to 


November’s index was 193, and high point for the 
For the 


meet urgent consumer demand for many short articles as 
quickly as they were produced. 
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The Index (see chart above): Latest Week (preliminary) 157 


——FIGURES THIS WEEK 


Previous Week 153 Month Ago 152 Year Ago 74 





INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)t A 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily ay.—1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


* Dates on request. 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) { 


+ Preliminary. { Federal Reserve Board. 








Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number uynits) 
+ 1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 


Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago) 


. 

Latest Prior Month Year 

Period® Week Ago Ago 
Ae eee 93.5 92 9] ao 
4,778 4,801 4,857 3,949 
2,048 2.296 2,283 2,083 
PUN So ome ea 4,758 4.770 4,624 4,710 
cack ane $54.8 $111.5 $110.2 $44.1 
93,592 89,958 75,166 21,555 


1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons 


825+ 767 828 707 

62 45 51 25 

$28,346 $28,295 $28,518 $27,967 
+ 2% + 10% +24% +25% 
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ADM. BEN MOREELL 


Admiral Ben Moreell, for the past sev- 
eral months president and director of 
Turner Construction Co., New York, has 
been elected board chairman, chairman 
of the 
dent of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds H. E. Lewis, 
retiring because of ill health, but who 


executive committee and _presi- 


continues as a director and member of 
the executive committee. 

Admiral Moreell had been federal coal 
mine administrator. During the war he 
organized and headed the Navy’s Sea- 
bees and expedited the ccnstruction of 
aviation gasoline plants, As a result of 
his outstanding war service, he was 
awarded meritorious honors by our gov- 
ernment, Great Britain and the Republic 
of Haiti. 

In 1945 he was in charge of strike- 
bound oil refineries and pipelines which 
had been seized by the Navy, and last 
year was in charge of operating the na- 
tion’s coal mines during the period of 
strikes and government control. 

Admiral Moreell will start active 
duties with Jones & Laughlin on March 
17. He will, however, continue as pres- 
ident of 
June 1 and he will continue a director 


Turner Construction Co. until 


of that company after that date. 
©- 

Francis J. Kennerley has been elected 
to the board of directors, 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
secretary 


Hercules 
He will 
continue to serve as of the 
company. 
catalina 

J. F. Pryor has been appointed presi- 
dent, Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co., 
a subsidiary of Air Reduction Inc., New 
York. W. A. Sherman and R. F. Crow, 
former president and executive vice pres- 


ident, who have been closely associated 
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WILFRED SYKES 


with the company for many years, will 
continue this association as directcrs of 
R. A. Merritt and J. D. 


Schwartz have been appointed vice pres- 


the company. 


idents. 
dn 
Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry. 
—o— 


M. V. Cornell, Marion Power Shovel 
Co., Marion, O., has been appointed 
manager for the company. He 
succeeds Walter N. Westland who re- 
cently resigned to join the sales organi- 


sales 


zation of the Cummins Engine Co. Inc., 
Columbus, Ind, 
—O— 
The Traffic 
Brass 


Committee, Copper & 
Research Association, New York, 
has re-elected F. H. Vickery, traffic man- 
ager, Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn., as chairman, and T. 
E. Veltfort, manager, Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, as secretary. 
—o—. 
Utilities 
has announced the following 


Electric Household Corp., 
Chicago, 
promotions within its organization: Wal- 
ter F. Oberst, formerly vice president, 
Meadows Division, Bloomington, IIl., has 
been appointed president of that divi- 
sion; Owen G. Nugent, formerly eastern 
division manager, has been named vice 
president in charge of manufacturing; 
A. R. Nickson has been appointed vice 
president in charge of plant engineering 
fer all plants. 
— 

Larry Robbins, senior vice president, 
Eversharp Inc., Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to executive vice president, Tom 
Emerson, vice president in charge of 
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sales, has been named vice president 
and general sales manager. C. L. Freder- 
ick, formerly executive vice president, 
becomes special assistant to the president. 
= 

M. C, Patton, assistant general man- 
ager of Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts Inc., Middletown, O., subsidiary of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., has been 
named vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

ce ; ee 

Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: William W. Forst and William T. 
DuRell, assistant managers of the Screen 
& Weatherstrip Division; Floyd O. Good- 
will, general credit manager; John D. 
Davenport and Harold J. Kovar, assistant 
William H. Ellsworth, as- 
zeneral counsel; Paul A. Kuehn, 
David H. 


manager, 


controllers: 
sistant 
assistant purchasing 
Hefele, 
and E. C. Bangham, assistant manager, 


agent; 
assistant advertising 
Washington office. 
+4) = 
Ritner W. Tomlinson, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Easton, 
Pa., plant of the company. 
——()-— 
A. C. Ziebell, 
Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has been 
nominated for a three-year term as di- 


president, Universal 


rector of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. 
ae 
E. G. Beckey, vice president, Ft. Dear- 
born Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill., has been 
appointed to succeed the late Neill M. 
Saunders as president and general man- 
ager of the company. 
—o— 


G. S. McKenty, formerly associated 
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Of course you recognize the Standard 
SPEED NUT shown above, but just look 
at the “nightmare”. “our development 
engineers dreamed up, to provide multiple 
fastening and operational functions in a 
single unit! It is used in the assembly and 
mounting of television transformers (see 
sketch) and you can readily understand 
its advantages over special mounting 
brackets and individual, hard-to-handle 
threaded nuts and lock washers. 

In addition to the widely-used standard 
types of SPEED NUTS, hundreds more 
are functionally designed to combine 
assembly operations, eliminate unneces- 
sary handling of parts, speed-up produc- 
tion and thereby reduce final costs. They 





IS also ad SD 


are fabricated on specially designed, 
automatic machines which produce com- 
pletely finished parts at high speeds. 
There must be some step in the assem- 
bly of your product where, by changing 
over to SPEED NUTS, your costs could 
be reduced and your product improved. 
Why not send us your assembly details, 
or better still, send in the parts involved. 
We will be glad to give you a complete 
fastening analysis... at no cost. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2039 FULTON ROAD ° CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., London 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 
In Australia: Aerocessories, Pty., Ltd., Melbourne 
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with LeToumeau Inc., has been appointed 

merchandising manager of the Road Ma- 

chinery Division, Heil Co., Milwaukee. 
_—o— 

Victor R, Krause has been appointed 
manager of the Aluminum Division in 
Milwaukee of the Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

—0— 

A. G. de Sherbinin, owner and founder 
of A. G. de Sherbinin & Co,, New York, 
has been appointed vice president of 
Pagel, Horton & Co. Inc., of that city. 
He will be in charge of the company’s 
Metal Products Division. 

—— 


R. G. Mumma, formerly manager of 
the Tap Division, Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has been named assist- 
ant secretary of the company. R. E, Ying- 
ling, formerly in charge of the New York 
territory, has been named assistant sales 
manager 
— 

Samuel L, Moffatt has been appointed 
superintendent of the open hearth de- 
partment, Portsmouth Steel Corp., Ports- 
mouth, O 

—o- 

D. M. Morewood has been appointed 
assistant vice president, traffic depart- 
ment, United States Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware. 

a 

John A. Comstock has been appointed 
engineer of materials at the Ithaca, N. 
Y., plant of Morse Chain Co., New York, 


subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp., Chic- 
ago. 
—o— 
The board of directors of the Con- 


tinental Bridge Co., Chicago, has elected 
the following officers: Stevens A. Ben- 
nett, chairman; Roy E. Smith, president; 
Stanley A. Archer, vice president, sales; 
and John W. Gifford, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Smith, who was elected president, 
recently came to the company from the 
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Kelly O’Leary Steel Works Inc., Chicago, 
where he was vice president in charge of 
sales. 
Oo 

George E, Evans, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, New York, has retired as metal- 
lurgist in charge of fused alkali products 
for the metals trade. R. C. Strong has 
been appointed manager of the Fused 


Alkali Division. Mr, Evans will act as 
a consultant of the company. 
— , we 


Carl S. Vogel has been elected to the 
board of directors, Edgecomb Steel Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Vogel has been asso- 
ciated with Edgcomb for the past 18 
years and will continue to serve as man- 
ager of sales. 

—o— 

Preston M. Hall has been appointed 
technical Resistance 
Welder Manufacturers’ Association, Phila- 
delphia. Mr, Hall ‘served as chief of the 
Resistance Welding Section, WPB, during 
the war, and in the summer of 1945 the 


executive of the 


government sent him to Europe as a 
special scientific consultant on welding. 
=H 
Herbert M. Hodges, director of the 
foreign department, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, has retired. 

—o— 

George N. Sieger, president of S-M-S 
Corp., Detroit, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Resistance Welder Manu- 
facturers Association. Prominent in the 
welding industry, Mr. Sieger has, for 
years, been active on committees of the 
American Welding and now 
serves as second vice president of that 
organization. T. S$. Long, vice president 
general manager, Taylor-Winfield 
Corp., Warren, O., has been elected vice 
president of the RWMA. 

—o— 


Merritt Wolfe, Machine Co., 
Hatboro, Pa., has been elected vice pres- 


Society 


and 


Joyce 


ident and general manager of the com- 





pany. He had formerly been in charge 
of sales and advertising for the firm, 
and, in his new capacity, will combine 
these activities with administration. 
George Joyce remains as president and 
W. Thomas Joyce as. treasurer. Cecil 
Cadman has been elected secretary and 
W. W. Mauger becomes assistant secre- 
tary and comptroller. 
~~ 

Paul B. Ricks has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago, succeeding Ronald Good- 
man who recently resigned. 

—o— 

The Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic 
Tubing Co., Philadelphia, has opened a 
new branch in Los Angeles which will 
be under supervision of Arnold J. Dovey, 
a sales executive with the company 
since 1939. The branch will be known 
as the Pacific Coast Division of the Pen- 
flex Sales Co., sales organization of 
Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing 
Co., with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

—o— 

T. C. Ballou has been named manager 
of welded products sales, American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York. 

—o— 

Joseph J. Strachan has been appointed 
general staff manager of sales, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 

—o— 

Gerald E. Rhodes, American Bridge 
Co., Gary, Ind., subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp., Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the local plant. He 
succeeds Jay K. Thompson who has re- 
tired after 44 years’ service. 

—o— 

Max Kuniansky, vice president and 
general manager, Lynchburg Foundry 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., has been nominated 
for president of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association in 1947-48 to succeed 
Sheldon V. Wood, president of Min- 
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Atomic Hydrogen? Does atomic hydrogen welding of E-S 18-12 Mo 







d (Type 316) produce welds as corrosion resistant as those made by a metallic arc? 
[- 
1, Gas-Welding 18-8? What other compositions of chrome-nickel Stainless 
besides E-S 18-8 (Type 302) can be oxyacetylene welded? ashe 
Tank Annealing? Is it necessary to anneal and pickle small outdoor ' 
e : 
" ’ 
] storage tanks of E-S 18-8 LC (Type 304) after metallic-arc welding? Kaste re 
D 
" 5 — ihe 
e Weld Vibration? Do spot welds in light gages of E-S 18-8 sheet (Type for the 
- 302) stand up under rapid vibration over long periods of time? 
’ . °4> 
Bonding to Steel? What is the best way to join E-S 18-8 Stainless sheet ANS er 
(Type 302) to low-alloy steel hangers without a noticeable joint? 
, when 
Eastern welcomes your questions about joining 
y g J ‘ ° | 
. e i) = » 
stainless steels. Whether they concern arc or gas weld- Sfaintess 
ing, atomic hydrogen, or heliarc welding of light- * he 
gage sheet. . . Eastern Stainless’ technical is f 4 
men have answers based on experience. ‘ uestion 
‘*Fastern Stainless Steel Sheets’’, a modern || Ks 





book about a modern metal, gives you 






much data on joining. Send for your copy, 





and if you need further help, get in touch 









with any of our 18 offices or distributors. 
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EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE » S MARYLAND be Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - NEWARK + PHILADELPHIA 
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neapolis Electric Steel Castings Co. whose 
term expires in July. Mr. Kuniansky has 
He will be 
succeeded in that position by William B. 
Wallis, president, Pittsburgh Lectromelt 
Furnace Corp., Pittsburgh. On his retire- 
ment Mr, Wood will serve a one-year 
term as an AFA director, succeeding F. 
J. Walls, International Nickel Co., De- 


troit the 


been AFA vice president. 


association’s immediate past 
preside nt. 
—O0— 

William V. Bush has been elected presi- 
dent of the Detroit Sheet Metal Works, 
Detroit, and Walter V. Baker, recently 
returned from service in the U. S. Army, 


has been elected vice president, 
—O0— 

John S. King, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed manager 
of the house of the 
compiny, succeeding Frank V. Roy who 
will retire Mar. 1. 

oa 


Chicago branch 


Roland E, Nelson has been appointed 
the Chicago office, H. K. 
Porter Co. Inc.., 
George L. Green. 


manager of 


Pittsburgh. He succeeds 


_—— 
W. O. McMahon, foundry metallurgist, 
sales department, Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., Birmingham, has resigned 


to engage in private foundry consulting 
work 
7 oe 
Edwin T. Jackman has been named 
manager, Bar Steel Division, Charles G. 
Stevens C50; Chicago. 
Chicago district manager, Firth-Sterling 


He was formerly 


Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Pa ; an 
Ben T. Cowherd has been elected a 


vice president, Republic Drill & Tool Co., 
Chicago, in charge of hardware sales in 
the eastern states, with headquarters in 
New York. 

ies. 

R. Templeton Brown, a member of the 
firm of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, 
attorneys, was elected to the board of 
directors of the A. M. Castle & Co., Chi- 
cago., to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Alfred C. Castle. The board 
of directors elected Carl C. Mueller vice 
president in charge of the Seattle branch, 
replacing John B. Robbins who was elec- 
ted vice president in charge of the Kans- 
as City branch, 


0 
L. F. Holfender has been appointed 
factory representative, Brush Division, 
Osborn Mfg. Co,., Cleveland. He will 


make his headquarters in Cincinnati and 
will cover the Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Nashville areas. 
—0— 
James G. Gammel, Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has been appointed promotion 
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and advertising manager of the Brush 
Division to succeed G. O. Rowland who 
has resigned. Mr. Rowland will assume 
direction of the Northern Indiana Sup- 
ply Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

—0— 


Paul R. Wineman, B. F, Goodrich Co., 
Akron, has been named manager, Indus- 
trial Products Sales Division in the 
Seattle district, He succeeds Fred D. Ran- 
yard who has retired after 36 years with 
the company. 

wilbiine 

R. R. Hutchinson, Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion, Pontiac, Mich., has been appointed 
chief engineer of that division of General 
Motcrs Corp. 

deiaieealie 

Harry T. Silverman has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, Indiana Harbor 
Works shops department of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 

oo 

Alfred G. Finlay has been appointed 
manager of the Stainless Steel Sales 
Division, United States Steel Supply Co., 
Chicago, subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 

— a 

F. H. Eaton, sales engineer, American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, and H. 
J. Russell, sales agent of the company 
have been named assistants to the vice 
president. 

—o— 

James P. Bates has been appointed 
chief metallurgist for the Hyster Co., 
Portland, Oreg. He will be in charge of 
materials specifications and heat treating 
for the company’s three plants—Port- 
land, Orez., 
Ill, His headquarters will be in Port- 
land. 


and Peoria and Danville, 


oO 

The Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has added the following new 
salesmen to their sales staff: Joseph B. 
Parsons, Sidney M. McCroskey, Edward 
J. Stein, Wallace H. Adamson, George 
D. Bunder, Harold M. McMeans, William 
G. Memphill, Robert A. Wille, Edward 
W. Schnabel and George A. Estabrook, 


Robert W. Wolcott was re-elected 
president, Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa. Also re-elected were vice presidents 
Charles Lukens Huston, G. D. Spackman, 
J. F. Wiese and F, H. Gordon; treasurer 
and assistant secretary, J. W. Herman; 
Stewart Huston, secretary and Edward 
K. Myers, assistant treasurer. 

eee 

C. Clark Moore has been named ex- 
port sales engineer, La Plant-Choate 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with 
headquarters in New York. 


— 


John C. Cherry, assistant manager of 








production, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been named a vice president. 
—o— 

Dr. William A. Mudge has been ap- 
pointed director of the technical service 
section of the Development & Research 
Division, International Nickel Co. Inc., 
New York. William F. Burchfield has 
been appointed assistant director. For- 
merly assistant director, Dr. Mudge 
succeeds O. B, J. Frazer, recently made 
assistant manager of the division. Donald 
J. Reese, while continuing to head the 
Iron & Non-Ferrous Casting Section of 
the division, will also be in charge of its 
field section. The latter position was 
formerly under the direction of H. J. 
French who was recently made assistant 
vice president of the company. The 
various units of the division’s steel section 
are now headed by the following: J. W. 
Sands, engineering steels; Dr. V. N. Krivo- 
bok, stainless steels; and T- N. Armstrong 
Jr., railway and cast steels. 


—_o— 


L. A. Adams has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, sales and service, Chi- 
cago Vitreous Enamel Products Co., 
Cicero, Ill., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

eee 

E. C, Troy, chief metallurgist, Dodge 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
vice president in charge of research and 
metallurgy. 

—o— 

Harold K. Hochschild, the American 
Metal Co. Ltd.. New York, has been 
elected chairman of the board of direct- 
ors. He will continue to serve also as 
president of the company. Charles E. 
Scott, general manager of the company’s 
elected a di- 


Mexican operations, was 


rector. 
a ae 
Emily A. Taylor, Natural Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J., has been appointed 
manager of the Industrial Advertising 
Division of the company. 
on 
Dr. Charles M. Slack, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, was 
eously reported in STEEL, Feb. 10 issue, 


erron- 


as appointed director of research for the 

corporation. Dr, Slack was appointed 

director of research for the Lamp Divi- 

sion of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
—o— 

Gerald Z. Wollman has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, in 
the supervision of the company’s Elevator 
Division in Jersey City, N. J., and the 
Sturtevant Division at Hyde Park, Mass. 

—o— 

J. B. Haskell, manager of sales, Rail 
& Track Division, West Virginia Steel 
& Mfg. Co., Huntington, W. Va., has 
been promoted to manager, market re- 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











OTTO W. WINTER 


Elected president and general manager, Acme 
Pattern & Machine Co., Buffalo. Noted in 
STEEL, Feb..17 issue, p. 82. 


search and engineering development. He 
has been associated with the company for 
24 years, W. F. Robinson will succeed 
Mr. Haskell in his former position. Billy 
N. Owens, who served as an Army Air 
Force pilot during the war, has been 
named manager of warehouse sales. 
—o— 

C. D. D'Amico has been appointed 
manager, Special Steels Department at 
the Los Angeles plant of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, 

a 


The Yoder Co., Cleveland, is opening 





DR. W. L. McCRACKEN 


Appointed director of research and manager 
of alkali manufacturing, Detrex Corp., Detroit. 
Noted in STEEL, Feb. 17 issue, p. 84. 


a new sales and engineering consultation 

office in Chicago which will be under 

the manegement of Theo K. Eckhardt 

who has been in the Yoder Co. engineer- 

ing and sales department for 13 years. 
Pah: 

John D. Lodwick has been elected vic 
president in charge of sales, Pneumatic 
Division, Curtis Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
Harry C. Morrison has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales, Refrigera- 
tion Division of the ccmpany. 

_—s 


Edward A, Linhart has been appointed 





















WILLIAM T. GOSSETT 


Named vice president and genera] counsel, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Noted in 
STEEL, Feb. 17 issue, p. 84. 


director of industrial relations for the 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
was formerly associated with the Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Lincoln, 
Nebr., in industrial relations work. 


—_O— 


Herbert V. Evans Jr. and H. C. Grieme 
have joined the sales department cf Alloy 
Steel Products Co., Linden, N. J. 

apes 

Kenneth W. Green has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, succeeding the 
late William B. Gold. 





OBITUARIES... 


Herman W. Falk, 79, chairman of the 
board and founder of the Falk Corp., 
and a director of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., died Feb. 17 at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., after suffering a heart attack. Mr. 
Falk also was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of Allis-Chalmers, a mem- 
ber of the board of the Heil Co., and 
president of the Falk Investment Co. 
and the Hope Investment Co. 


i 


Harry Scullin, 79, chairman of the 
board of the Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, 
died recently. He was elected chairman 
of the company in 1944 after serving as 
president for 46 years. Prominent in St. 
Louis civic affairs, Mr. Scullin had 
served as excise commissioner for St, 
Louis. In 1933 he was chosen as a 
member of the board of three for Mis- 
souri to submit to the public works ad- 
ministration, projects for giving employ- 
ment, He also served as assistant chief 
of the St. Louis district of the ordnance 
cffice and president of the Army Ord- 
nance association. 

—o— 

Arthur K. Hohmyer, 62, western dis- 

trict manager, Westinghouse Air Brake 
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Co., with headquarters in Chicago, died 
Feb. 11 in that city. He had been as- 
sociated with the company since 1901. 
pee 
Frederick T. Vaux, 88, retired vice 
president and treasurer, Adams & West- 
lake Co., Chicago, died Feb. 15 in that 
city. 
eer ee 
Fred W. Koehler, 69, died recently at 
his home in Beverly Hills, Calif. The 
managing director of several western 
corporations, he had been president of 
the Soudan Consolidated Iron Co. 
eee 
James Dickerson Coe, 71, president 
and treasurer, James A. Coe & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., died at his home in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., on Feb. 14. 


—o0-— 


George H. Dunlap, 64, vice president, 
$ I 


Alabama Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala., died Feb. 15. 
—o— 

William Armstrong, 59, executive vice 
president, Henry Disston & Sons Inc., 
Philadelphia, died Feb. 17 in that city. 

—o— 

Alva J. Fisher, 85, one of the founders 
of the Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, 
now the Hurley Machine Division, Elec- 


tric Household Utilities Corp., and, prior 
to his retirement in 1928, its first vice 
president and production manager, died 
Feb. 14 in Sarasota, Fla. 

-——0O. 

Edward F. Shellaberger, 94, founder 
of the DeKalb Fence Co., DeKalb, IL, 
now the DeKalb plant of American Steel 
& Wire Co.’s Cyclone Fence Division, 
died Feb. 13. 

— O-— 

George C. Scott, 74, retired president 
of United States Steel Export Co., New 
York, died in Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 17. 

ein 

Frederick Schroeder, for many years 
Ohio manager of the O. K. Tool Co., 
Shelton, Conn., died recently. 

a 

Neill M. Saunders, 48, president and 
general manager, Ft. Dearborn Mfg. 
Co., Sterling, Ill., died recently. 

ee 

Carl G. Berggren, 55, vice president 
and general manager, Special Products 
Division, Thomas A. Edison Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., died Feb. 13. 

—o— 

Joseph F. Gettrust, 73, for 35 years 

Chicago sales _ representative, Avhton 


Valve Co.. New York, died Feb. 11. 
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DEVELOPMENTS in supersonic technique (the use of sound 
whose wave-length is comparable with the dimensions of the flaws 
to be expected) have made available to the investigator an addi- 
tional source of information—however, conditions peculiar to large 
masses can arise which considerably influence the results obtained. 
With large steel parts there is an almost proportionate increase in 
heterogeneity with size, and the high degree of sensitivity shown by 
the supersonic instrument can result—unless such features are taken 
into consideration—in a false interpretation of unavoidable trivial 
irregularities, the presence of which is in no way detrimental to the 
service of the article in question. 

This review gives the results of applying this testing method in 
works practice to larger masses, billets, plates, castings and welds. 
Conditions necessary for the satisfactory use of the apparatus for 
practical testing are discussed. It is stated that supersonic examina- 
tion should be regarded primarily as a new instrument of investi- 
gation, capable of giving information about the internal character 
of large masses of steel, which cannot at present be obtained by 
other means. 
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This nondestructive method for detecting flaws is 
being closely studied by engineers and metallurg- 
Discussion of British practice presented here 





TESTING LARGE MASSES 
By H. Nicholson and L. Rotherham 
English Steel Corp., Ltd. and 
Brown-Firth Research Laboratories, respectively. 





In the course of routine inspection or in special inves- 
tigations, it frequently occurs that a knowledge of the 
condition of internal soundness is of considerable value. 
Supersonic or echo-sounding principles have been applied 
already to a variety of steel forgings and castings of ap- 
preciable size, and much useful information has been ob- 
tained. In general, it can be said that every such case 
requires special and individual consideration, owing to 
the diversities in shape and size among the larger masses. 

Parts such as shafts and large billets are eminently 
suited to supersonic testing on account of their uniformity 
of section. But there are many parts of over 12 in. in 
cross-section which are, of necessity, irregular in form, and 
in these instances comprehensive testing is considerably 
Here, localized scanning can yield valuable 
information, especially if carried out in zones of known 
susceptibility to internal unsoundness. In the selection of 
such positions a sound metallurgical knowledge of the 
part in question is of the utmost value. 

A number of forged blocks, approximately 15 x 15 x 17 
in., were examined with the flaw detector, their thermal 
history having suggested that internal cracks might be 
present. Reflections were obtained from the bottom after 
modifying the time base to extend its range of depth, and 
there were also several reflections of considerable strength 
from various points inside the metal. 
which denoted hair-line cracks, were found to a greater or 
smaller extent in all the suspected blocks, but not in a 
block whose thermal history had been normal. 

Several forging hammer heads of 2 ft cube to 3 ft 6 in. 
cube, all made from the same ingot, were examined. Etch- 


restricted. 


These reflections, 


ing had shown hair-line cracks meeting the surface, and 
the flaw detector showed many such cracks inside most 
of the tups, though one was found to be practically free 
from cracks. <A strong echo was obtained from the cen- 
tral bore of the tup or hammer head (a few inches in di- 


ameter) when the probes were vertically over it, but 


where the bottom surface was considerably inclined to 
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ists. 
| \ | | | } \ is based upon data prepared for the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Great Britain 


the top surface, the bottom echo was weak or nonexistent 
over a large area. Near the edges, however, the sides 
reflected the waves back to the receiver, enabling a bot- 
tom echo to be obtained. The main use of the bottom 
echo is to show that the depth range of the time base is 
suitably set and that'the sensitivity is sufficient; once these 
are known, the absence of a bottom echo due to geomet- 
rical effects alone need not prevent the effective testing 
of the material. 

In testing large steel masses whose length greatly ex- 
ceeds any other dimension, the labor involved in testing 
the whole volume of the steel can be reduced consider- 
ably by testing from the end face, provided that the flaws 
to be detected present a sufficient area as seen from the 
end face of the piece. Two die blocks, approximately 16 
x 16 x 54 in., were tested in this way. A major crack had 
been found in each of the blocks when the impression was 
cut out, and the flaw detector was used to determine 
whether the crack visible on the surface extended far into 
the interior. In each block it was found that the crack 
covered almost the whole cross-section. A bottom echo 
could be obtained only with the probes at the edges of 
the end face. and a strong echo was received from the 
crack. The test was repeated from the opposite end, giv- 
ing the same results. Thus each of the blocks contained 
a completely internal clink. 

An interesting example of an alternative method of test- 
ing for an internal clink is illustrated in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
A die block, 15 x 16 x 60 in., was examined with the 
flaw detector on one of the long faces, as shown. A trans- 
verse crack was visible on the exterior surfaces at 15 in. 
from one end, but the supersonic test showed that there 
was also a completely internal clink at a position 17% in. 
from the opposite end. 

Immediately over the clink there was no bottom echo at 
all, the crack apparently serving to dissipate or scatter all 
transmitted energy. It was found possible to plot the 
position of the clink by this method, and the results are 
shown in the photographs. Fig. 1 shows method of test- 
ing, and results obtained from various representative po- 
sitions in the vicinity of the internal clink. Also evident 
in the traces are indications of hair-line cracks within the 





Fig. 1—Method of testing for an internal crack 

Fig. 2—Results obtained from various positions, in- 

dicated in Fig. 11, in the vicinity of the clink. Indi- 

cations of hairline cracks are visible within central 

zone of block 

Fig. 3—Coincidence in estimated and actual positions 
of the clink, after half-sectioning 

Fig. 4—Fracture through hair-line cracks 

Fig. 5—Development of hair-line cracks with lapse of 

time 
g. 6—Internal cracks in forged high-alloy steel 
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Fig. 7—Laminations in 0.33- 
in. steel plate, detected by 
supersonic testing (white 
line) and confirmed by mag- 
netic etching (black line) 
Fig. 8—Detection of pipe 
in high-alloy steel: (a) Un- 
piped bar, no defects; (b) 
edge of piped bar, defects 
beginning to show; (c) cen- 
ter of piped bar, defects 
well marked; (d) unpiped 
bar; (e) piped bar 


Fig. 9—Method of using flat probes on gas-cut edge 


Fig. 10—Method of using 30-degree wedges for detect- 
ing (a) horizontal and (b) vertical defects 


Fig. 11—Pulley casting tested with supersonic waves 
Fig. 12—Section through weld showing crack 


- Fig. 


Fig. 14—Butt weld on 8-in., low alloy steel plate, show- 
ing entrapped slag 


13—Section of pulley casting showing porosity 


' Probes 


ss \ Fig. 15—Butt welded 3-in. low alloy steel plate, weld 
a \\ made with stainless steel electrodes, showing interfacial 
‘ we 
; defect 
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central zone of the block. Fig. 3 shows coincidence in 
estimated and actual positions of the clink, after half- 
sectioning. 

Each case for examination has to be taken on its own 
merits, and in order to obtain the most informative re- 
sults possible, it may prove necessary not merely to de- 
vise a particular method of approach, but to modify, to 


some slight degree, the supersonic instrument itself. An- 


example of this occurs in the case of two rotor shafts, 15 
ft long, 18 in. maximum diameter, which were suspected 
of having internal clinks similar to those found in the die 
blocks. The flaw detector was applied to one of the end 
faces with oil as the coupling medium, the quartz disk 
being placed directly on the steel; using the 2%%-mega- 
cycle filter in the receiver, only an extremely weak bottom 
echo was obtained. By changing the output value of the 
amplifier for a more sensitive one, however, the sensitivity 
was increased about threefold, and by putting a tuning 
coil in the transmitter circuit a further fivefold increase 
was obtained. With this arrangement, strong bottom 
echoes were obtained, so that testing for flaws could then 
proceed. 

No major flaw echoes were found, so there were ap- 
parently no clinks. Small echoes were obtained, how- 
ever, in large numbers near the beginning of the trace, at 
maximum sensitivity. They were evenly distributed both 
over the cross-section and in depth, and their amplitude 
decreased as their depth increased, becoming too weak to 
register beyond about 3 ft. A similar trace was obtained 
when testing from the opposite end, showing that sensi- 
tivity, in terms of amplitude of echo from a flaw of given 
size, decreases appreciably as the distance increases, be- 
cause of the spreading of the beam. Possibly some form 
of automatic gain control, operated by the time base, could 
be used to give constant sensitivity with variation in dis- 
tance. 

TESTING BILLETS AND BARS 
By W. R. Yates, Hadfields, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England 

The supersonic method lends itself especially to testing 

of rolled and forged material. Hair-line cracks, which are 
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an occasional type of defect occurring in this class of 
product, are readily detected by supersonic examination. 
As a routine test for billets and bars, this method is more 
positive for determining freedom from this defect than 
sectioning followed by magnetic etching. In this test a 
known volume of the steel is examined, whereas the 
method of sectioning followed by magnetic etching shows 
only one plane which may not be representative of the 
whole length of the mass in question. 

Material may be tested by selecting various bars rep- 
resentative of the cast and preparing surfaces on the por- 
tion to be examined by grinding or machining or, alter- 
natively, specimens cut from the bars may be prepared 
and examined by the apparatus in the laboratory. 

In this class of forged or rolled material it is desirable 
to obtain some idea of the nature, magnitude, and orienta- 
tion of flaws indicated by reflection of the supersonic 
waves. 

An example occurred in a 6% in. square billet, where a 
single hair-line crack was located, and upon sawing at the 
position of the flaw a crack was seen in one face only; the 
calculated position was within %4-in. of the actual position. 
The length of the hair-line crack was found to be %-in. 
The minimum size of flaw detectable will depend upon 
the surface area capable of reflecting the supersonic wave. 

Where the specimen is of circular section, the probes 
may be rotated until the position of maximum reflection 
occurs, indicating the position where the greatest surface 
area is reflecting the supersonic wave to the receiver. In 
material of rectangular section, the examination is limited 
to two directions at right angles, and hence the orientation 
of an internal crack can be determined only approximately. 

In rolled and forged material, the following types of de- 
fects have been observed: (a) Hair-line cracks, (b) in- 
ternal cracks, (c) segregates, and (d) piping. Where it 
is possible for two or more of these types of defects to 
be present in the specimen under examination, it is de- 
sirable for the observer to be able to distinguish between 
the different types of flaws. Internal cracks (a) and (b) 
can usually be distinguished from segregates and piping 
(c) and (d), by the scatter- (Please turn to Page 114) 
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By JOHN PARINA, JR. 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


Effective isolation of vibration 
generated by high speed industrial 
machinery today is regarded by 
many to be as indispensable to pro- 
duction economy as correct lubrica- 
tion or the proper cutting tool. This 
second article continues the survey of 
anti-vibration materials available to 
industry and reviews characteristics 
of additional standard mountings and 


methods of application 
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VIOLENT stresses can be built up at the machine and 
its foundation by vibration originating in high speed pro- 
ductive machinery. These vibrations cause excessive 
wear and inefficient operation of the machine, they travel 
throughout the building to impair the precision of delicate 
instruments and fine machinery, and in addition cause 
fatigue in the people working under conditions of high 
frequency vibration. 

Great attention is being given to the destructive forces 
of high frequency vibration because it has proven to be 
the cause of metal fatigue which in turn results in the 
breakage of machinery, machine parts, and shortens the 
life of buildings and other structures. 
articles, various standard mountings for the dampening of 
vibration are reviewed to indicate what is available for 
the control of this problem. 

Felters Co., Inc. Boston, states laboratory and field 
tests have shown that felt is an excellent isolation material 
particularly for heavy loads. In the majority of heavy 
machines the area of the footing is comparatively small. 
Felt is adaptable to all large or small areas and does not re- 
quire the installation of more material than is essential to 
efficient isolation. Field of heavy loading ranges from 10 
to 45 psi; for the purpose of loadings from 10-45 psi, 
Felters’ G and H felt in various thicknesses have been 
found most desirable. The load deflection curves for 
these two felts are shown in Figs. 11-A and B. 

From experiments in loading the felts over an appreci- 
able time and then measuring the “permanent set” of 
the material, it has been found that if G is loaded to 30 
psi, its permanent set is not more than 6 per cent of its 
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Load deflection curves (A) and (B) for felts G and H, respe 








tively. (Felters Co., Inc.) 


Fig. 12—Typical case where two machine supports are of same area but 
bear different loads, Solution offered by Felters Co., given in text 
Fig. 13—Approach to the problem where holding down bolts are required 


as suggested by Felters Co., Inc. 


Fig. 14—Application of type CA-1290 and CA-1595 mountings. ( Firestone 


Tire <> Rubber Co.) 


Fig. 15—Recommended carrying capacities for various lengths of Firestone 


industrial mounting type CA-148 


Fig. 16—Deflection chart for two of the lengths of type CA-148 
Fig. 17—Dimensions and suggested arrangements for type CA-148 


original thickness. For H loaded to 50 psi, the set is ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of its original thickness. The com- 
pliance figures (measure of elasticity) start to decrease 
rapidly for G *t 30 psi, and for H at 50 psi. 
selection of load ranges is that G be used in the range 
from 10-20 psi, and H for loads 20 to 45 psi. Unisorb 
E felt has been established as standard for loadings above 


The usual! 


45 lb and not higher than 65 psi. 

Experience shows that where maximum loadings are 
approximated, other conditions such as the degree of vi- 
bration should be given consideration and that in many 
cases a recommendation should be for a loading slightly 
under the maximums shown in this report. Isolation will 
be improved with the thickness of the isolation. For ex 
ample, for isolating a machine with a load on the footings 
of 40 psi, better isolation will be obtained with l-in. H 
felt than with 14-in, H felt. 


the l-in. felt will be twice as good as the %-in. felt. 


It is not true, however, that 


As a result of various tests, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: First, use l-in. thick G felt for loadings up 
to 20 psi. Second, use l-in. H felt for loadings from 20 
to 45 psi. Third, in cases where other considerations make 
the use of l-in. material impossible, a smaller thickness 
than l-in. can be used, but not less than %-in. 

It frequently happens that the supports of a machine 
are quite unequally loaded. In such cases the size of the 
isolator should be adjusted so that equal deflections are 
obtained at each support. A typical example will illustrate 
the procedure in such cases: In Fig. 12 the two machine 
supports are of the same area, the load on the left support 
being 9000 lb and load on the right, 4000 Ib. The cross- 











Fig. 18—Plate 


4; 


type mountings made by General Tire 

Rubber Co, are supplied in fiwe general shapes, shown 

here are (A) square, and (B) square cup. (C) is the 

well type of mounting Fig. 21—Punch 

Fig. 19—Types 1 and 12 Coodrich isolators can be used Fig. 
in combinations 


Fig. 20—Drop forge hammer in background is mounted 
on platform type of isolator made by General Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
press on Korfund type SL isolators 
22—Typical applications of type 10 isolator supplied 

by B. F. Goodrich 
Fig. 23—Natural frequency curves for balsa in vibration 


isolation applications, Courtesy Chance Vought Aircraft 
) Div., United Aircraft Corp. 
+ | gi RE Fig. 24—Drawing of concrete hammer foundation sup- 
( i, ad ported by Korfund type U isolators. Entire weight of 
| = ¢ , ! machine and foundation is supported on springs 
j ar \ Bee | Fig. 25—A foundation suspension that provides all six 
| ‘ | . ° degrees of freedom and therefore particularly suitable 


for installations on which forces may act in all directions. 
(Courtesy Korfund Co., Inc.) 
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sectional area of each support is 288 sq in. It is assumed 
that no holding down bolts are required. The loads per 
square inch on the supports are: Left support, 31 psi; 
right support, 14 psi. 

Under the left support 1-in. thick H felt of 288 sq in. area 
is used. Deflection of this felt will be 0.142-in. under the 
load. If 288 sq in. of H were used under the right support, 
the deflection would be 0.095-in. In order to make the 
deflection on the right support the same as on the left, 
the cross-sectional area of the felt on the right is decreased 
so as to get the same loading (31 psi) as on the left. Area 
of felt to use under right support is 4000/31, or 130 sq in. 

Assume that in the previous problem four holding down 
bolts are required, located as shown in Fig. 13. Force 
exerted by each bolt will be approximately 1500 Ib. Con- 
sidering the left support the total load on the 288 sq in. 
of isolation will be 9000 + 3000, or 12,000 lb, giving a 
load of 42 psi. (Note that the isolator under the machine 
supports the load of the machine plus the bolt load.) 
Bridging is avoided by use of felt under the bolt head and 
a felt washer between the bolt and the machine foot. 
The bolt load is 1500 Ib and at 42 psi the necessary area 
of 1-in. thick H felt is 1500/42, or 36 sq in. This can 
be in the form of a washer 6-3/4 in. in diameter. When 
the bolt is screwed dewn this felt washer should be 
squeezed down 0.16-in. from its original 1-in. thickness. 

Considering the right support, the two bolt loads are 
each 1500 lb. 
4000 + 3000, or 7000 Ib. 
is desired on the right support as on the left, the area of 
l-in. H felt under the right support should be 7000/42, 
The washers under the bolt heads will be 


The load on the supporting isolation is 
Since the same loading (42 psi) 


or 167 sq in. 
6-3/4 in. in diameter, the same as for the left holding 
down bolts. 

Practical tests have shown that for the more complex 
machines, the maximum accelerations of the vibrations 
may be expected to be reduced by at least 50 per cent by 
use of properly installed felt isolation. In the cases 
where impact or high frequency vibrations are to be iso- 
lated, the reduction will be 70 per cent or more. 

Firestone Industrial Products Co., division of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
oped dampeners which cover a wider field of applications 
as indicated by the load ratings listed in Table VIII. Chief 


reports that it has devel- 
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features of the types CA-1290 and CA-1595 machinery 
mountings are an adequate factor of safety, ease of in- 
stallation, and a wide range of carrying capacity. 

These mountings can be loaded from 200 Ib per unit 
on the smaller sizes of 30 durometer to 2500 Ib per unit 
Installation is facili- 
tated because the under side of the center insert is a 


on the larger sizes of 70 durometer. 


hexagon socket, adapted to receive a standard hexagon 
nut, and it is provided with two ears which can be bent 
This 


Inter- 


down with a cold chisel to retain this nut in place. 
permits an ordinary bolt to be used as a cap screw. 
locking inserts provide considerable stability in all di- 
rections in a horizontal! plane, thus permitting a reason- 
able amount of side pull, as is required by belted drives. 
Also, because of the interlocking inserts, a factor of safety 
is available so that unforeseen dynamic forces will not 
completely rupture the part, and allow the machine to 
topple from its foundation. 

Rubber hardnesses available for the mounting are 30, 
35, 40, 50, 60, and 70 durometer. Sizes of center hold 
down bolts with which the CA-1290 mountings are pro- 
vided, are 1/2, 5/8, and 3/4-in. U. S. Standard, while the 
CA-1595 fits either 3/8-in. USS or 1/2-in. SAF bolts. Di- 
mensions of the flat oval flange for the CA-1290 and CA- 
1595 are, respectively, 3-7/8 in. short diameter, 6% in. 
long diameter, and 3% in. short diameter, 5-3/8 in. long 
diameter. 

According to the company, the circulation of informa- 
tion on the load deflection characteristics of present syn- 
thetic stocks used for the mountings is not advisable due 
to the current technology in compounding of synthetics 
and the continuous program of improvements of formulas. 
However, with proper authorization special tests will be run 
and charts submitted on any specific part and of that par- 
ticular production. It is suggested that help in making 
specific recommendations may be obtained by writing to 
the Mechanical Rubber Goods Engineering Department 
of the company, giving such details as load distribution, 
size of foundation or mounting lugs, and a description of 
the machines that are to be used. 

The type CA-148 industrial vibration dampener is es- 
pecially adapted to the absorption of relatively high fre- 
quency vibrations of small amplitude. Vibratory condi- 
tions of this kind occur with (Please turn to Page 120) 
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” FLOX-INSECTION | 


Fig. 10—Blades, Fig. 11, are 
welded to outer flange of a sub- 
assembly. Flange itself, of 20 per 
cent nickel-clad steel was flux- 
injection cut from a 12-f{t dished 
and flanged head. Photo courtesy 
International Nickel Co. 





Fig. 11—Type 347 stainless blades 
for paper making machine are flux- 
injection cut, using a standard Oxy- 
graph, at 11 ipm. This method 
minimizes scrap, produces smooth 
contours—ready for welding—on 
finished blades. Photo courtesy 
Smith & Caffrey Co. 


Fig. 12—Heavy stainless steel cast- 
ing with three risers to be removed 
by the flux-injection method 


Fig. 183—Castings after removal of 

risers. Note typical flat, smooth 

pads left after machine flame cut- 
ting process 


By G. E. BELLEW 


Steel Mill Specialist 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
New York 
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This final article on flame-cutting stainless dis- 





cusses the carbide precipitation phenomenon 
and its behavior. It also stresses precautions 





: in cutting shapes, risers and heavy steel-mill 
material 


UNFORTUNATELY there is another “quality” aspect 
involved when we hold the high chromium steels at ele- 
vated temperatures for any appreciable time, and that is 
the degree to which the corrosion resisting quality of the 
alloy may be affected by carbide precipitation. This car- 
bide problem is a common menace in welding, heat treat- 
ing, and forging stainless steels, and must necessarily be 
faced in flame cutting them as well. 

Carbide precipitation in stainless steel occurs when the 
alloy is held in the critical temperature zone between 800 
and 1600° F, and particularly in the neighborhood of 
1400°, for any appreciable time. In this temperature zone, 
chromium and carbon have a great affinity for each other, 
and the free chromium and the carbon which is normally 
in solid solution in the steel tend to precipitate in the 
grain boundaries as chromium carbides. This “robbery” 
of the free chromium upsets the corrosion resistance of the 
steel in the heat-affected area to some, but not all, cor- 
rosive agents. Steel so affected may remain resistant to 
strong acids but fail under attack by the same acid in a 
weak solution—or may be impervious to a hot alkali but 
affected by a cold one, etc. 

Since the carbide precipitation problem must be faced 
in heating stainless into or above the critical range, the 
same factors that govern it, in welding, for example, ap- 
ply in flame cutting. 

One of these factors is the time-temperature relationship. 





As noted in Fig. 17, an appreciable time at 950° F has 
little effect on corrosion resistance, while a very short time 
at 1400° F causes more severe susceptibility. It is ap- 
parent, then, that the fastest possible transition through 
the critical range is necessary to hold carbide precipitation 
and resulting susceptibility to intergranular corrosion to a 
minimum. Ideally, a sufficiently rapid cooling would 
eliminate it entirely. 

Another factor which governs carbide precipitation is 
the carbon content of the steel. As Fig. 18 indicates, the 
degree of susceptibility to intergranular corrosion after a 
given period of exposure to the critical temperature rises 
proportionately with the carbon content of the alloy up 
to 0.20 per cent carbon, at which point it levels off. Since 
almost all stainless alloys are under 0.20 per cent carbon, 
the almost directly proportional relationship on the lower 
part of the curve is the important one for practical pur- 
poses in flame cutting. 

A third factor which has some control over the carbide 
precipitation effect on corrosion resistance is the relation- 
ship of chromium content to carbon content. The critical 
amount of chromium which must remain in the grains to 
prevent corrosion is in the vicinity of 11-12 per cent. 
Hence, a high carbon stainless of 12-13 per cent chromi- 
um would suffer seriously from a brief time at a critical 
temperature, while a material of 25 per cent chromium 
content would probably retain an excellent degree of cor- 
rosion resistance as a carbon content of 0.25 per cent or 
less. 

When it comes to flame cutting stainless steels, the be- 
havior of the heat affected zone is governed largely by 
the low heat conductivity of these alloys, Fig. 19. This 
factor piles up the heat in a narrow band near the cut 





face—starting only a fraction of an inch from the cut face 
and only a fraction of an inch in width, beyond which the 
metal is unaffected. 


Fig. 14—Fourteen of these disks, up to 30-in. diameter, 

are cut in time it took to produce four by other methods. 

Large pieces of scrap left intact after flame cutting are 

still useful material and, the disks, in one quick operation 

are ready for welding. Photos Figs. 14 and 15, courtesy 
Struthers Wells Corp. 


Fig. 15—Cutting disks from type 304 stainless slabs 
using flux-injection equipment and a standard Radiagraph 
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variable 

possible to 
precipitation 
the 
applica- 


factors 
x. & 


Since these are 
controllable 
the 


several 


and/or 
cope 
problem in 


with carbide 
ways. In 
there are 


first place, many 


tions where a minor amount of car- 
bide precipitation causes no appreciable 
loss of resistance to corrosion in the an- 
ticipated use—e.g., where concentrated 
acids are the only possible attacking 
agent—especially when the alloy content 
of the steel is high enough to leave a 
safe balance of chromium to protect the 
metal. 

Then, when more freedom in choosing 
analysis is possible, selection of a low 
carbon high chromium alloy may elimi- 
nate the difficulty. By far, the best pre- 
ventive solution to the problem is the 
titanium type 
Since these two al- 


use of a or columbium 
stabilized material, 
loying elements have even greater aflin- 
ity for carbon than chromium, they form 
their own harmless carbides, and leave 
the chromium free to protect the corro- 


Al- 


though these stabilized types are some- 


sion resistance of the stainless steel. 


what more costly, this material cost be- 
comes relatively insignificant when it is 
compared to the great savings inherent in 
flame cutting. 

When none of the preventive meas- 
ures are available, other possibilities still 
remain as means of handling the carbide 
precipitation problem during or after 
flame cutting: 

1. When the material is to be welded, 
the heat effects of cutting will be sup- 
planted by those of the welding heat, ade- 
quate provision for which is usually made 











in good design practice fcr stainless 
weldments. 

2. Where the material is to be, or 
can be heat treated after cutting, the 
carbide zone will be eliminated in this 
operation. 

8. Where a finish machining opera- 
tion is required, flame cutting can allow 
the necessary amount of surplus metal 
so affected area may be machined. 

Sum of all these 
reasonable assumption that the carbide 


factors makes it a 
precipitation problem will prove insur- 
difficult—in 
only rare instances, if proper considera- 
tions are given to 
and methods of working. 


mountable—or even very 


choice of materials 

Probably through a reflection of previ- 
ous failures, by other methods, to achieve 
anything but a melting cut, there are 
tendencies among inexperienced oper- 
ators to mishandle flux-injection cutting. 
Among these are an inclination to use 
a wastefully large amount of flux, too 
slow a speed, and too high an oxygen 


The table of 


operating settings, Fig. 20, will vary in 


pressure. recommended 
actual application according to details of 
the job at hand, but not to any great 
extent, and it can be readily seen from 
the table that speeds, pressures, etc. for 
a given tip size are fairly close to those 
the 

thickness but with the same size tip. 


for mild steel work, not on same 


One factor which may tend to make 
the and 
high settings 


large tips 
feed 


seem necessary is failure to keep the 


use of excessively 


pressures and flux 
torch and tip clean of collected flux, An 
(Please turn to Page 104) 


Fig. 16—Since flux travels directly with the oxygen stream at same velocity, 
cutting riser in horizontal plane is as efficient with flux-injection as with stand- 
ard flame cutting 


Fig, 17 


Results of laboratory test for loss of corrosion resistance in stainless 


steel after fixed times of exposure to temperature in the critical range 


Fig. 18-—Graph indicating relation of corrosion sensitivity after constant time 


of exposure to critical temperature to carbon content of stainless. Data in Figs. 
17 and 18 courtesy Metal Progress and American Society for Metals 


Fig. 19—Sketch shows behavior of heat-affected zone of stainless is governed 
largely by low heat conductivity of the alloys 
















































































Fig. 20—Table of suggested operating settings for flux-injection cutting 

APPROXIMATE GUIDE FOR CUTTING CHROMIUM-NICKEL STAINLESS STEELS | 

BY THE FLUXANJECTION METHOD 
THIGKNESS ry , z 4 7/18 10 
(inches) 1/4 13/8 |V2)3/4 | | Ig jis ]e2 25| 3 5 6 
* Tp 3/4]/4/5/5/6/7/7}/8]8/8] 9/10 
SIZE : : : . 
CUTTING 
bee £1 55 | 65/75/65 | 55 165 |55 /|60 |/65 | 75 | 85 | 85 |90 | 95 |105/120 
(p.s-t. 
** SPEED 2 
(in./min.) | 9; 9] 8 9 9 9 8 716 j]-5 + "135 > 3 
* Airco style 138 or style 164 cutting tips. 
*® Speeds given are for chrome-nickel steels with hot mill finish. For clean 
chrome-nickel plate and for straight chrome types speeds increase 25-75% 
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| PHOSPHOR BRONZES 
COME TO 


REVERE 


ee offers Phosphor Bronzes in several different 
alloys, and in sheet, strip, plate, rod, and welding rod. 





In many cases it is the ability of Phosphor Bronze to 
resist repeated reversals of stress that is its most valuable 
property. Hence its wide employment for springs, dia- 
phragms, bellows and similar parts. 
Its corrosion resistance and high 
tensile strength also make it inval- 


uable in certain applications in the These parts were made by 
many different companies 
out of Revere Phosphor 
Bronze. Note these quali- 





chemical, sewage disposal, refrig- 
eration, mining and similar indus- 
tries. In the form of welding rod, 
Phosphor Bronze has many advan- 


ties of the metal: 


; ; @ Strength 
tages in the welding of copper, © Reeiiienes 
brass, steel, iron, and the repair of © Fatigue Resistance 


worn or broken machine parts. Corrosion Resistance 


Revere suggests you investigate the 


@ Low Coefficient of Friction 
o 
advantages of Revere Phosphor 


Easy Workability 































Bronzes in your plant or product. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Rome, N.Y. —Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors 
Everywhere. 
Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network 
every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p. m., EST. 
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Seen and Heard 
s 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


HAMMER PHILOSOPHERS: The average man whose 
interests primarily lie in metalworking by machine tools, 
is apt to have rather dim ideas about the ancient art of 
metalworking by forging. Mention it casually, and I ven- 
ture to say that the picture which immediately will flash 
into his mind will be that of Vulcan, Thor, Tubal Cain, 
the biblical blacksmith in the seat to the right of the throne 
of King Solomon, or possibly a village smithy under a 
spreading chestnut tree. 

I was somewhat that way myself until I went to Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., a few days ago and had my thinking read- 
justed in line with the times by those capable “hammer 
philosophers,” the two Eugene Clarkes (Sr. and Jr.), R. E. 
W. Harrison and Harry Showalter. A full day with them 
proved to me that there is a whole lot more to this 
modern power hammer business than a lot of cast iron 
vitalized to “pack a punch” measured in thousands of 
foot-pounds. 

The basic difference between the thinking of these ham- 
mer men and that of machine tool men is that while the 
latter cogitate on “how can we remove the most metal in 
the form of chips in the least time,” the hammer engineers 
cogitate on “how can we move the most metal in the 
least time so that only a minimum amount of it subse- 
quently will have to be removed in the form of chips.” 
In other words, these hammer men at heart are “metal 
conservationists.” 

And another thing, where the typical machine tool man 
is concerned mainly with the surface of his work, these 
hammer engineers constantly are thinking—and literally 
thinking “deeply’—about what goes on below the surface. 
They do, of course, strive to get good surface finish, but 
at the same time they strive to “flow” the fibers of the 
metal around bends, radii, pockets and holes instead of 
chopping them off—thus attaining the most strength with 
the least metal. In this respect they not only are con- 
servationists but also “safety engineers” in the best sense 
of that term. “Think of us,” they said, “when you are 
up in the air.” 

Like machine tool engineers, I found the hammer men 
at Chambersburg Engineering Co. to be dealing with the 
problem of high labor rates by minimizing “idle time” in 
the cycle of operations of their machines—thus getting 
more production per expensive operating minutes. In 
the case of gravity fall drop hammers, they have achieved 
this by “shooting” the rams back to ready-to-drop posi- 
tion by means of “one-way” steam or air cylinders, in- 
stead of lifting them by squeezing a board between re- 


volving rollers. 


Not only does this quick lift enable the hammer to strike 
approximately 20 per cent more blows in a given length 
of time—making these hammer philosophers conserva- 
tionists of valuable time as well as valuable metals—but 
also the system permits the use of much heavier rams 
(over 5000 lb) than previously have been practical on 
gravity drop hammers. The economic significance of a 
hammer which delivers more blows per minute and at 
the same time completes forgings in fewer blows, is self- 
evident in this day and age when mechanical power is 
so cheap and man power so costly. 

Improved hammers and other forging machinery, and 
improved die forging practice, undoubtedly will in many 
cases shift the emphasis in metalcutting from the “rough- 
ing out” of work from chunks of metal, to precision fin- 
ishing of parts already brought closely to size by the 
forging process. 

This will enable precision machines to concentrate on 
the work they do best, which is swift, uninterrupted ma- 
chining to modern exacting standards of size and surface 
finish. Handling, holding and magazining of work will 
be greatly simplified because of lightness and accuracy 
of the preformed “blanks.” By the same token, chip dis- 
posal will cease to be a major machine tool problem. 

At the same time, the forging industry must count 
heavily on the machine tool industry to break the bottle- 
neck in die making, by developing faster, more complete 
and cheaper methods for mechanical cutting, finishing 
and multiple reproduction of forging dies. 

Although basic thinking involved is quite different, 
my conclusion is that there actually is no conflict be- 
tween forging and machining. The success of each de- 
pends on the other. Both are co-operating toward this 
all-important end result: “More and better and cheaper 
things for more people—who in turn will have jobs at 
good pay making, marketing and servicing those things.” 


TRIGGER-QUICK TOOLS: Of late years there have 
been great increases in the horsepower of threading ma- 
chines, in their speed of operation, in required accuracy 
of their products, and in the demands of users for con- 
venience and dependability of their operation. To a 
large extent these new conditions and expectations have 
been put right up to the threading tool design engineers 
and tool engineers—these tools literally being the “spear 
heads” upon which the brunt of the service falls. 

Considering that an opening die head or a collapsing 
tap must be almost as full of holes as a Swiss cheese, 
and must at the same time be of minimum size, of maxi- 
mum strength, tremendously “quick-on-the-trigger” and 
with long life of accuracy under trying conditions of 
operation—I am convinced that these tools embody more 
design brain power and tool making know-how per pound 
than almost anything in the machine tool industry. 

This was driven home to me on the 4th of February— 
which day I spent as a guest of C. N. Kirkpatrick and 
his associates at the Landis Machine Co. in Waynesboro, 
Pa. Seldom have I observed more “compact” designing; 
more care in selection and treatment of alloy steels; more 
ingenious tooling for precision “overall” machining of com- 
plicated parts; and more complete gaging setups to insure 
strict interchangeability of every one of these parts. I used 
to think that gunsmiths were “tops” in that sort of thing. 
Now I am handing the palm to threading toolsmiths. 
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'When Pacific Plastics and Manufacturing Company, 
fabricators of ‘‘Hollymade’’ Hardware, shifted from 
isteel dies to Carboloy Cemented Carbide Dies for 
| punching out metal door knob parts, here’s what 


happened: 


Die Life increased 10 times! (And at latest reports, 


these dies had not yet required grinding or polishing!) 


That's money saved, time saved, production increased. 
And many other important advantages follow the change- 
over to Carboloy Cemented Carbide Sheet Metal Dies. 
For example— 


Closer tolerances on drawn parts—fewer “‘rejects’’— 





(TRADEMARK) CEMENTED CARBIDE 


Successive steps in punching out metal door knobs by Pacific Plastics and Manufacturing Company 


ae 





lower cost per piece—virtually mirror-smooth surface 
finish, with big reductions in buffing time—and sizeable 
increases in output-per-press. 


If a letter of inquiry could lead to resuits like these 
in your plant, wouldn't you consider it time well spent? 
Why not write today—you'll receive by return mail our 
Booklet D-120, containing facts and figures that may 
start the ball rolling to big production improvements 


in your plant. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC.; 11141 £. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Mich. 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DETROIT « HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE 
NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH » THOMASTON, CONN. 





INCREASE OUTPUT 


C EXTEND DIE LIFE 
HOLD CLOSE TOLERANCES 





SHEET METAL DRAWING AND BLANKING DIES REDGCE- ““RESEC TS 
























FURNISHED ITS OWN STEEL: 
Since large steel makers generally did 
not like to bother with small orders of 
watch and clock factories, the Junghans 
firm at Schramberg, Germany, operated 
its own spring and wire factory, accord- 
a report made to the Office of 
echnical Services, Washington. Main- 


ing to 


springs for watches and clocks are made 
by rolling wire flat instead of splitting 
steel strips. The chromium-nickel rolls 
used for the rolling are about 5 in. Jong 
and 4 in. diameter. After rolling, round 
edges of the strips are removed by pass- 
ing them through a series of grinding 
wheels. Strips then are polished by run- 
ning them through an abrasive compound 
between two sets of opposed steel wire 
brushes. Mainsprings as thin as 0.05 mm 
and 0.5 cm wide are made in this man- 


ner, 


TRIMMING WEIGHT: An entirely new 
construction, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, reveals, reduces total 
weight of marine gear cases roughly by 
10 per cent. Instead of a heavy welded 
r fabricated stress-carrying housing, the 
gear case now consists of a skeleton of 
steel beams to carry all bearing loads. 
rhis skeleton is encased in a light-metal 
housing which serves to house the oil 
rotating 


satisfactorily, and to enclose 


members. 


CONCERNS ALL ENGINEERING: 
Reaching into every important engineer- 
inv field, the list of 864 standards re- 
made public by 
Association, New 


ntly approved and 
Standards 


York, includes many of those developed 


American 


under war procedure and approved for 
peacetime use. It includes definitions of 
technical terms, specifications for metals 
umd other materials, methods of work 
ind tests for finished products. According 
to P. G. Agnew, vice president of th« 
issociation, some of the standards deai 
with public and industrial safety. Many 


of them are of particular interest to 
lawyers, legislators and public regulatory 
authorities because they form the basis 


for citv, state and federal regulations, 


PINT-SIZE ENGINE: Evidence of the 
extent careful design and adherence to 
standard engineering and metallurgical 
principles have crept into the motive 
power end of building small model air- 
planes, is supplied by a l-cylinder en- 
gine developed by the Engine Division 
of Bone Tool & Gauge Co., Detroit. De- 
signed to provide maximum power for its 
size—and minimum weight—it has a 


bore of 0.9375-in., a stroke of 0.875-in. 
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and a displacement of 0.604 cu in. To 
assure light weight and rigidity cylinder 
and housing are integral. A Ni-Resist 
cylinder sleeve is used to retard wear 
and corrosion, because its thermal expan- 
sion coefficient corresponds closely to that 
of the 
nickel-copper-chromium alloy 


aluminum alloy cylinder. The 
liners are 
cast in the foundry of Baker-Perkins Co. 
Mich, 


of Saginaw, 


FOR ORDERS: Dehumidifi- 


machines, used widely in the 
Navy’s fleet preservation program, known 


READY 


cation 


as Operation Zipper, are now available 
to industrial and commercial users, it 
was learned from Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 
Corp. in Pittsburgh. The firm recently 
completed the major portion of its Navy 
contracts and cleared its production lines 
George L. 


for nongovernment orders, 


Simpson, vice president and general 
manager of the organization, revealed. 
Prewar equipment found its widest use 
in metallurgical and chemical fields and 
in the oil and gas industry. However, 
successful use of the improved machines 
in the fleet program opened new and 
potentially greater markets, according to 
the company’s research department. It 
solves problems of any number of in- 
dustrial and commucial organizations 
confronted with the preservation of ma- 


terials and equipment held in storage. 


TRAIN OF TOMORROW: “Budding” 
in the fall of 1944, the General Motors 
version of the train of the future, an 
experimental project to try out advanced 
ideas for improving railroad travel, will 
“bloom” into reality this spring when 
the new train will be unveiled to the 
public in major cities across the coun- 
try. Advanced new materials and unique 
construction are embodied in the cars of 
the train which consists of a diner, chair 
car, observation lounge car and sleeper, 
pulled by a GM diesel locomotive. The 
cars, Which are being built by Pullman- 
Standard Mfg. Co., collaborating with 
Electro-Motive 
GM styling experts, will have the Astra 


Division engineers and 
dome, a glass-enclosed upper level com- 
partment located in the roof, seating as 
many as 24 passengers. Interiors will 
permit much more flexibility of move- 
ment, due to new planning of seating 
and sleeping accommodations. In discuss- 
ing the “train of tomorrow,” C. E. Wil- 
son, GM president, stated that although 
the corporation is vitally interested in 
the entire field of transportation, it has 
no intention of going into the railroad 


car business. Decision to undertake the 









project was based partly on the urging of 
some of the 350 officials of more than 50 
class one railroads, after they were shown 
a model of the train early in 1945. 


DEVELOPS SEALING PROCESS: Her- 
metic Seal Products Co., Newark, N. J., 
reports the perfection of a method of 
producing hermetic seals in a combination 
of new metal and glass for unrestricted 
use. At a 75 per cent saving in materials, 
an unlimited variety of shapes in multiple 
headers, with as many terminals as de- 
sired molded into a cover unit, can be 
turned out with the new process. Accord- 
ing to the company, the headers have a 
resistance of ovér 10,000 megchms be- 
tween body and terminals or between 
terminals. They have a permanent chemi- 
cal bond between metal and glass and are 
capable of withstanding shock of hot tin 
dipping to facilitate soldering. 


MECHANICAL EYE: 


filled equipment so small that they are 


Leaks in gas- 


virtually undetectable by ordinary means 
can be discovered instantly by the use 
of mass spectrometer, Prof. T. I. Taylor 
of Columbia pointed out 
recently to the New York section of the 


University, 


American Chemical Society. This is 


done by filling the equipment to be 
tested with helium gas, and placing a 
small spectrometer at the joints which 
leaking. The 


spectrometer can be 


are suspected of mass 
applied to almost 
any chemical process involving gases 
gasified. 


The professor said that development of 


or substances which can_ be 
devices that continuously record spectro- 
metric measurements may make it possi- 
ble for the mass spectrometer to function 
as the mechanical eye of a mechanical 
brain that will 


control automatically 


many industrial processes, 


NO BLINKING LIGHTS: 
sistance welding has developed to such 


Modern re- 


a point that even in places like Detroit 
and Chicago there js frequently not 
enough electric power supply to handle 
the terrific, even if instantaneous power 
demands, Arthur C. Johnson of Pro- 
gressive Welder Co., told members of 
Institute of Electrical 
Engineers recently in New York. An 
ordinary welder, operating on alternating 
current, can easily make the lights blink 
throughout such a town as Connorsville, 
Ind., he said. The solution to the power 
problem is turning out to be welding 
machines in which electrical energy is 
gradually stored up between welds, then 
suddenly released when the energy is 
needed to make the weld, 


the American 
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Day and night... year after year 


...Falk achievement goes on! 


Constant progress in the science of metals, in the 
art of mechanical design, in the field of efficient 
mechanical production, has been a consistent 
Falk policy for over fifty years. 


In spite of extraordinary demands made upon 
facilities from time to time, the Falk policy has 
always been one of meeting all demands, yet 


ever keeping prepared for the future. 


THE FALK CORPORATION «+ MILWAUKEE 8 WIS. 


For over fifty years precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers 
.. » Motoreducers .. . Flexible Couplings . . . Herringbone and 
Single Helical Gears... Heavy Gear Drives... Marine Turbine 
and Diesel Gear Drives and Clutches . . . Steel Castings .. . 
Contract Welding and Machine Work. District Offices, Repre- 
sentatives, or Distributors in principal cities. 


When all present demands have been met, 
Falk will again be ready with still further devel- 


opments that are in the laboratories now. 


This constant achievement, day after day, night 
after night, year after year, is the fundamental 
reason for the quality and performance of Falk 
products, and the standards of Falk service 
which have kept the name 


FALK 


- ++ a@ good name in industry 











No Ad is large 


ou All the details of 
STEELFLEK » 


COUPLINGS 






See Page 9 


It shows and tells you how the movement of the 
grid in the lubricated grooves comes into full 
: play when parallel misalignment is involved. 
‘Al The misalignment is accommodated while still 
permitting full functioning of the grid-groove 
action of the coupling in absorbing shock and 
damping vibration. Also graphically shown on 
=| this page is the manner in which this Falk grid- 

groove design acts to accommodate angular 
misalignment and free end float. 


See Page 7 


On this page you will note how the grooves pro- 
vide a slot for a grid member made of chrome 
alloy steel with an elastic limit of 180,000 
pounds per square inch... an ultimate strength 
of 220,000 pounds per square inch, in addition 
to other features of the grid-groove design. 


Send for This Book 
and Get All the Facts! 


Falk Steelflex Couplings are designed to meet the 








needs for couplings for any size and any service. 
Afi welere) Maeuliolirmaeiile) (iM leleleMalorsiiiiael ile mielel (sy 


ollie My ol-vahilaelileutMe lle M collet Mielm@ veld met caillely) 


TORSIONAL ALL STEEL 


RESILIENCE CONSTRUCTION 
See Page 8 See Page 7 





of Falk Steelflex Couplings for motor and turbine 
drives or engine drives. It also contains information on 
Falk flexible coupling for special service or duai- 


purpose applications. Send for it today. 





enough to give 


FALK Steelflex Couplings 





@ Falk Steelflex Couplings are the 
development of a company whose 
experience in gear design and 
power transmission dates back to 
1892. 


This experience has enabled Falk 
i foM olcelelta-MeMaellloliineMilel mine uit 
power smoothly, dampens vibra- 
tion, reduces shock, and cushions 
peak loads between the driving and 
driven member. 


The Falk Grid-Groove design is the 
secret of the success of Falk Steel- 
flex Couplings. It provides flexibil- 
ity and: torsional resilience to a 
degree not found in other couplings 
of this type. It provides the utmost 
compensation for both angular and 
parallel misalignment, also for free 
end float. This unusual combination 
of features has solved many other- 


wise tough coupling problems. New Type F Falk 
Steelflex Coupling 


ae 





Falk Steelflex. Couplings may be 

used in either a vertical or horizon- It's the Grid-Groove design of Falk Steelflex Coup- 
tal position. A new wide shoulder ' 

seal ring keeps the cover in position 
and protects against dust, dirt and 
loss of lubricant. reYoImelimultxelite lame lire leeh dle lc Mcoletollel maya oe 


lings that protects connected machinery from damag- 


Tate Miele @molite Ml elaehilosMmxeliil oL-uioli-c Me colmmelilel (elmmelile) 


THE FALK CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 


For over fifty years precision manufacturers ; ye 
of Speed Reducers... Motoreducers... 

Flexible Couplings . : . Herringbone and Sin- 
gle Helical Gears... Heavy Gear Drives 

. .. Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives | 

and Clutches .. . Steel Castings . .. Contract 

Welding and Machine Work. 


District Offices, Representatives, — e e 
Dist : -. .. @ good name in industry 


or Distributors in principal cities. 
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cision gears .. . from raw material to finished product. . . is 


MILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 


Wilel-l@eul-Meclulice A 


The Falk foundry is noted for the quality of its steel. Produc- For ever Oy yeers presen Sa So 





: os ‘ eae ducers ... Motoreducers . .. Flexible Couplings . . . Her- 
tion versatility ranges from very.simple to the most intricate 
: : ringbone and Single Helical Gears . . . Heavy Gear Drives 
castings ... from very small to some that weigh as much as 
... Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and Clutches-. . . 
iheleAelelem -Tetare ts 
Steel Castings . . . Contract Welding and Machine Work. 
Cast steel must pass rigid microscopic examination at more than District Offices, Representatives, or Distributors in prin- 
_ 5000 diameters in the Falk Metallurgical Laboratory. cipal cities. 


eis u baelaatiecli-Mulelailllile Melle MilltulileRelmaclL @aliinelmelile! 
Herringbone Gears is done in spacious Falk machine shops. 
Here are employed many special skills and special machines 
demanded by Falk's unusual quality standards. 


Special gear cutting machines give absolute control over cut- 
ting accuracy. Delicate precision instruments in the Falk sound- 
proofed, air conditioned laboratory check cutting hobs for 





15.9 


...@ good name in industry 


accuracy within .0001”. 








West coast show sponsored by American Society for Metals to 

draw over 40,000 industrial executives to Oakland, Calif. 

Civic Auditoriums for six days beginning March 22. One 
hundred seventy-two companies to exhibit products 


in the progress 
manufacturing 


CURRENT interest 
made in alloys, metals 
and fabricating equipment and 
phases of the metals industries is in- 
dicated by more than 40,000 scientists, 
engineers and executives expected to 
attend the fifth Western Metal Congress 
and_ Exposition West Coast. 
Scheduled for 6 days, beginning Satur- 
day, March 22, the exposition will be 
housed in the two Oakland Civic Audit- 
Francisco-Oakland 


other 


on the 


oriums in the San 

Golden Gate area. 
Further evidence of the high interest 

in the meeting is the fact that more 


manufacturers of metal products are 


exhibiting in 1947 than ever before in 


a western show. In addition, technical 


programs already completed _ reveal 
more than 75 papers, lecture courses and 


table” discussions will be in- 


“round 
cluded. 
According to W. H. 


iing director of the exposition, sixteen 


Eisenman, man- 


western divisions of the technical socie- 
ties are actively co-operating in the pro- 
gram and other activities scheduled 
Meetings will begin at 9 a. m. daily, and 
end at 5 p. m. The show will end Thurs- 


day, March 27. 
obtained by contacting Howard S. Sipe, 


Hotel rooms may be 


manager, Housing Bureau, Convention 
and Tourist Department, 417 Fourteenth 


street, Oakland. 


American Society for Metals Technical Program 





Monday Morning, March 24 


9:00-9:55—Principles of Heat Treatment 
of Steels, E. E. Thum, editor, Metal 
Progress, Cleveland. 

10:00-10:55—Electron Microscopy, Da- 
vid Harker, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

10:00-10:55 — Tool Steels (discussion), 
Norman Stotz, Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Corp., Braeburn, Pa. 

11;00-11:53 — Interpretation of Creep 
and Stress-Rupture Data, F. B. Foley, 
Midvale Co,, Philadelphia. 

11:00-11:53 — Physical Chemistry of 
Steelmaking, John Chipman, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Monday Afternoon 


2:00-2:55—Physical Metallurgy of Stain- 
less Steels, V. N. Krivobok, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., New York. 

2:00-2:55—Effect of Residual Stresses 
on the Fatigue Strength of Metals, 
John O. Almen, General Motors Corp. 


February 24, 1947 


3:00-3:55 Physical Metallurgy of 
Aluminum Alloys, EF. H. Dix Jr., Alumi- 
num Co. of America, New Kensington, 
Pa. 
3:00-3:55—Theory of Corrosion, R. M. 
Burns, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murry Hill, N. J. 
4:00-4:55—Industrial Growth of the 
West, F. T. Letchfield, Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 
Monday Evening 
Golden Gate Lecture 
8:00-8:55—Correlation of Recent Data 
on Hardenability, A. L. Boegehold, 
president, American Society for Met- 
als, and head, metallurgical depart- 
ment, Research Laboratories Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 


Tuesday Morning, March 25 


9;:00-9:55—Principles of Heat Treatment 
of Steels, E. E. Thum. 

10:00-10:55—Fabrication of the Brasses, 
Harry P. Croft, Chase Brass & Cop- 


Record Attendance Expected at Fifth 


WESTERN METAL CONGRESS 
AND EXPOSITION... 


per Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

10:00-10:55 — Tool Steels (discussion), 
William H. Wills, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 

11:00-11:55 — Interpretation of Creep 
and Stress Rupture Data, (Lecture No 
2), Francis B. Foley. 

11:00-11:55 Physical Chemistry of 
Steelmaking, John Chipman. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


2:00-2:55—Physical Metallurgy of Stain- 
less Steels (Lecture No. 2), V. N. Kriv- 
obok. 

2:00-2:55—Effect of Residual Stresses on 
the Fatigue Strength of Metals (Lec- 
ture No. 2), John O. Almen. 

3:00-3:55—Physical Metallurgy of Alum- 
inum Alloys (Lecture No. 2), E. H. 
Dix Jr. 

3:00-3:55—Preparation of Surfaces for 
Protective Coatings, James R. Ewing 
Solventol Chemical Products Inc., De- 
troit. 

4:00-4:55 Nondestructive Testing by 
Means of the Supersonic Reflectoscope, 
Floyd Firestone, consulting physicist. 

4:00-4:55 — New Approaches in Heat 
Treatment, Glen Riegel, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Wednesday Morning, March 26 


9:00-9:55—Hardenability of Steels, W. 
E. Jominy, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
10:00-10:55—Tool Materials and Their 
Application, A. H. d’Arcambal, Pratt 
& Whitney Division, Hartford, Conn. 
10:00-10:55 Controlled Atmospheres, 
H. M. Heyn, Surface Combustion Co.., 

Toledo, O. 
11:00-11:55 Alloys for Ultra High- 
Temperature Service, F. S. Badger 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
11:00-11:55—Steel Melting Practice, C 
H. Herty Jr., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


2:00-2:55—High Chromium Irons, H. 
D. Newell, Babcock & Wilcox Tubs 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

2:00-2:55—Plasticity of Metals, John 
H. Hollomon, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

3:00-3:55—Physical Metallurgy of Alum- 
inum Alloys (Lecture No. 3), E. H. 
Dix Jr. 

3:00-3:55 — Protective Coatings, R. M. 
Burns, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

4:00-4:55—X-Ray Diffraction, Kent R. 
Van Horn, Aluminum Co. of America. 
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Seamless or Welded Tubing... 
for Any Mechanical Use 


Your mechanical tubing requirements are 

fulfilled at B&W in the light of broad experience in 

applying seamless and welded tubing for making hollow machined 

parts and structural assemblies... better, faster and cheaper. 

B&W mechanical tubing embraces an unusually wide range of 
analyses—low carbons to high alloys, including stainless, carbon- 
molybdenum, Nitralloy and SAE steels. At B&W you can therefore get the 
tubing best suited for your mechanical uses as to properties, size, 

gauge, temper and finish... the right tubing to give 


you all the design and production short cuts mechanical tubing offers. 
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The Birdsboro patented grain roll for Roughing, 













Semi-Finishing and Finishing of mild, alloy, tool 
and special steels; non-corrosive irons and 


steels; non-ferrous metal bars and shapes at 





ti Rolls (Pat.) | 


Birdsboro 30” 
Birdsboro “40” 





i aaa Available in four grades—Hard, Medium, 
vroloy 

Grainloy A B 

Superloy Mild and Extra Mild to meet your 








Bronze Wabblier RE 





specific requirements. If it’s a roll 


problem, consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY ¢ BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers of Stee) Mill Equipment, Iron and Steel Rolls, Hydraulic Presses, Crushing Machinery, and Special Machinery 




















Thursday Morning, March 27 


9:00-9:55—Research in Carbon Steels, ° 


Harold K. Work, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
10:00-10:55 — The Heat Treatment of 
Precision Cutting Tools, A. H. d’Ar- 
cambal, Pratt & Whitney Division. 
11:00-11:55—Alloys for Low-Tempera- 
ture Service, S. L. Hoyt, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O. 


Thursday Afternoon 


2:00-2:55 — Stainless Steels in Aircraft, 
Given Brewer, consulting metallur- 
gist. 


| American Foundrymen’s 





2:00-2:55—Fracture of Metals, John H. 
Hollomon, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

3:00-3:55 — Recent Developments in 
Magnesium Alloys, J. C. McDonald, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland,* Mich. 

3:00-3:55—Recent Advances in Powder 
Metallurgy, Earl R. Parker, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

4:00-4:55—Mechanical Testing, Arthur 
E. Focke, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis. 

4:00-4:55—Electron Microscope, Charles 

Banca, Radio Corp. of America, Cam- 


den, N. J. 


Association Program 





Monday Noon. March 24 


Luncheon, Hotel Leamington, Oakland 
Chairman — Richard Vosbrink, presi- 

dent, Northern Calif. chapter, A.F.A. 

The Future for Industry in the West, 
Don Follet, Oakland Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Monday Afternoon 


Chairman—Leon Cameto, Production 
Foundry Co. 

Co-Chairman—James Lynch Jr., Lynch 
Brass & Aluminum Foundry, Oakland. 
2:00-3:25 — Aluminum Castings, Roy 

Paine, Aluminum Co. of America, New 

Kensington, Pa. 

Chairman—Fred A. Mainzer, 
Brass Foundry, San Francisco. 

Co-Chairman — Herbert E. Eggerts, 
Berkeley Brass Foundry, Berkeley, Calif. 
3:30-5:00—Brass and Bronze Castings, 

George Dreher, national director, 


A.F.A. 
Tuesday Afternoon, March 25 


Chairman—Harry Bossi, H. C. Mac- 
aulay Foundry Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
Co-Chairman — Hugh Prior, Enter- 
prise Engineering & Foundry, San Fran- 
cisco. 
2:00-3:25 Core Blowing, L. D. Prid- 
more, Int’]. Molding Machine Co., La 
Granve Park, IIl. 
Chairman—Norman E. Schlegel, Vul- 


Pacific 





cific Brass Foundry Co., San Francisco. 

3:00-5:00—Foundry Sands, Sand Com- 
mittee of Northern California Chap- 
ter, A.F.A. (Harold E. Henderson— 
Iron; James L. Francis—Steel; George 
Stewart—Nonferrous.) 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 26 


Chairman — Ray A. Wilson, Pacific 
Steel Castings Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
Co-Chairman—John A. Watson, Gen 
eral Metals Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
2:00-3.25—Steel Castings, Speaker to 
be announced. 
Chairman — Robert Gregg, Reliance 
Regulator Corp., Alhambra, Calif. 
Co-Chairman—A. M. Ondreyco, Vul 
can Foundry Co., Oakland, Calif. 
3:30-5:00—Iren—Cupola Melting, J. T 
MacKenzie, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Thursday Afternoon, March 27 


Chairman—Ed. M. Welch, American 
Manganese Steel Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Co-Chairman — Charles Hoehn Jr. 
Enterprise Engine & Foundry, San Fran- 
cisco. 
2:00-3:25—Safety Code for 
Speaker to be announced. 
Chairman — R. A. Johnson, General 
Metals Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
3:00-5:00 — Standards, Inspection, and 
Repair of Aircraft Quality Castings, 


Foundries, 





can Foundry Co., Oakland, Calif. T. E. Piper, Northrup Aircraft Inc., 
Co-Chairman — George Stewart, Pa- Burbank, Calif. 

‘on USE. x. = 

| American Welding Society Program 
Monday Morning, March 24 Linde Air Products Co., New York. 


Three Consecutive Sessions 


Chairman—Mark Haines, San Fran- 
cisco chapter, A.W.S. 
Vice-Chairman — T. S. Sholes, Sypo- 


kane chapter, A.W.S. 

9:00-9:55—Hard Facing—a Major Fec- 
tor in Manufacture and Maintenance, 
H. W. Sharp. Stoody Corp., Whittier. 

10:00-10:55 — Welding Stainless and 
Heat Resisting Alloys, T. R. Lichten- 
walter, Republic Steel Corp. 

11:00-11:55 — Oxy-Acetylene Pressure 
Welding, E. R. Proctor, Menasco Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco. 





Monday Noon 


A.W.S. Official Convention Luncheon 
San Francisco Chapter 


Master of Ceremonies—Charles Smith, 


February 24, 1947 


Welcoming Remarks, Carl J. Eastman 
president, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Welcoming Remarks, James H. L’Hom- 
medieu, president, Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Future of Welding in the West, Lee 
Delhi, national A.W.S. president. 


Presentation of Lincoln Gold Medal 
Award to H. E. Kennedy, Albany, 
Calif. 


Tuesday Morning, March 25 


Three Consecutive Sessions 
on Resistance Welding 
Chairman—Mark Cassimus, 
Cassimus Co., San Francisco. 
Vice-Chairman—T. E. Piper, Northrup 
Aircraft, Inc., Burbank, Calif. 
9:00-9:55 — The Future of Resistance 


Sullivan- 





Welding, M. S. Clark, Federal Ma- 
chine & Welder Co., Warren, O. 

10:00-10:55—Resistance Welding Appli- 
cations, J. H. Cooper, Taylor-Winfield 
Corp., Warren, O. 

11:00-11:55 — Possibilities of Electronic 
Control, G. W. Garmon, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Two Consecutive Sessions 


Chairman — Elmer Gunette, Tacoma 
section, A.W.S. 
Vice-Chairman — Ray Gann, Rheem 


Mfg Co., San Francisco. 

2:00-2:55 Electrode Alloys for Resist- 
ance Welders, G. N. Sieger, S.M.S 
Corp., Detroit. 

3:00-3:55 — Inert Gas Shielded’ Are 
Welding, T. E. Piper, Northrup Air- 
craft Inc., Burbank, Calif. 


Wednesday Morning, March 26 


Chairman — David Bisbee, Los An- 
geles section, A.WSS. 





CO-OPERATING 
TECHNICAL SOCIETIES 


American Society for Metals, sponsor 
American Chemical Society 
American Foundrymen’s Association 
American Industrial Radium and 
X-Ray Society 
American Institute of Electrical Eng‘neers 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 
American Petroleum Institute 
American Society for Testing Materials 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
American Welding Society 
Mining Association of California 
Northwest Electric Light & Power 
Association 
Pacific Coast Electric Association 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Purchasing Agents Association of California 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Western Oil and Gas Association 











Vice-Chairman—Chas. Smith, Linde 

Air Products Co., New York. 

9:00-9:55—Submerged Are Welding in 
Light Goge Metals, H. E. Kennedy, 
Albany, Calif. 

10:00-10:55—Thermit Welding of Rails 
and Large Castings, J. B. Tinnon, Met- 
al & Thermit Corp., New York. 

11:00-11:55 — Welding and Fabricating 
of Heavy Alloys for High-Tempera- 
ture and Corrosion Applications, 
Charles G. Chisholm, Haynes Stellite 
Co., Kokomo Inc. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Paul Kullberg, Portland 


Chairman 
section, A.W.S. 
Vice-Chairman G. S. Schaller, Pu- 
get Sound section, A.W.S. 
2:00-2:55—Modernized Fabrication, Ear] 
Griffeth, Wooldridge Mfg. Co., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 
3:00-3:55—The Co-ordinated 
ments in A.C. Welders and Elec- 
trodes, C. P. Croco, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Thursday Morning, March 27 


Chairman—L. P. Henderson, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Vice-Chairmian—Walter Danton, San 
Francisco Naval Dry Docks. 
9:00-9:55—Modern Design in Structural 
Welding, LaMotte Grover, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York. 
10:00-10:55—Low Temperature Brazing, 
Herman Folgner, Handy & Harman, 
New York. 
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WESTERN METAL CONGRESS COMMITTEES 








GENERAL COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—E. S. Hudson, manager, 
Western Forge & Tool Works, Oakland, 
Calif 


VICE CHAIRMEN—F. B._ Drake, 
president, Johnson Gear & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Berkeley, Calif.; C. D. D’Amico, metal- 


lurgist, Rverson & Sons, Los Angeles. 


SECRETARY—Harold E. Krayenbuhl, 
engineer, Oliver United Filters Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif 


William Fletcher, E. F 


MEMBERS ; 
San Francisco; William 


Houghton & ( 


Butts, superintendent, General Metals 
Corp., Oakland, Calif.; H. P. Etter, sales 
manager, Air Reduction Sales Co., San 
Francise Dr. John E. Dorn, associate 
professor, University of California, Berke- 
le y ( alif 


David Reeder, division manager, Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Sales, San Francisco; 
George Burnside, partner, Coulter-Sibbett 
Steel Co., Oakland, Calif.; George Huck, 
Alloy & Tool Steel Sales, Beth- 
San Fran- 


manager, 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., 


CISCO 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN—Dr. John E. Dorn, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


VICE CHAIRMEN—Professor Cutler 
Shepard, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Fred Donlevy, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., San Leandro, Calif. 


MEMBERS —B. Berlein, Industrial 
Steel Treating Co., Oakland, Calif.; Prof. 
W. J. Crook, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Dr. B. N, Daniloff, Hunter’s 
Point Navy Yard, San Francisco; E. H. 
Hedien, Nordstrom Valve Co., Pittsburgh; 
Prof. R. Hultgren, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


J. A. Kies, Western Regional Labora- 
tories, Department of Agriculture; G, Nel- 
son, Shell Development Co., Emeryville, 
Calif.; J. W. Parks, Standard Oil Co. 
(California), San Francisco; Prof. E. R. 
Parker, University of California, Berkeley 
Calif.; R. Vosbrink, A.F.A., Berkeley Pat- 
tern Works, Berkeley, Calif.; E. W. Bartz, 
A.W.S., Westinghouse Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; D. Finley, A.S.T.M., Berkeley, 
Calif, 


EXHIBIT COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—William Fletcher, E. F. 


Houghton & Co., San Francisco. 


VICE CHAIRMEN—A. E. MclIntyre, 
Nordstrom Valve Co., Oakland, Calif.: 
James Coulter, Coulter-Sibbett Steel Co., 
Oakland, Calif.; E. L. Mathy, Victor 


Equipment Co., San Francisco. 


MEMBERS—T. S. Hersey, Hersey In- 
spection, Oakland, Calif.; C. Blesch, 
Natural Gas Equipment Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; W. L. Gustafson, Brown Instrument 
Co., San Francisco; F. Rennicker, Repub- 
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lic Steel Corp., San Francisco; Robert 
Pringle, Electric Steel Foundry, San 
Francisco; P. Childs, Jorgensen Steel Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 


M. Spaich, American Forge Co., 
Berkeley, Calif.; C. Joost, Joost Mfg. Co., 
Berkeley, Calif.; S. W. Hilt, Midvale Co., 
San Francisco; I. Lehaney, Allegheny 
Ludlum Corp., San Francisco; William 
Hulse, General Metals Corp., Oakland, 
Calif.; P. Bain, Crucible Steel Co., San 
Francisco; R. J. Neill, Haynes Stellite Co., 
San Francisco; T, E. McDonald, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., San Francisco. 


George Kruse, Western Forge & Tool 
Works, Oakland, Calif.; D. H. Grubb, 
Pacific Scientific Co., San _ Francisco; 
S. W. Hilt, Midvale Co., San Francisco; 
G. Winton, Geo. R. Borrmann Steel Co., 


Oakland, Calif.; William Matthewson, 
James H. Knapp Co., San _ Francisco; 
M. L. Hall, Baldwin Locomotive Co., 


San Francisco; Theodore Nelson, Nelson 
Specialty Welding Equipment Corp., San 
Leandro, Calif. 


AFA SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—R. Vosbrink, Berkeley 
Pattern Works, Berkeley, Calif. 
MEMBERS—J. F. Aicher, E. A. Wil- 
cox Co., San Francisco; C. Marshall, 
Chamberlain Co., Los Angeles; H. M. 
Nystrom, Vulcan Steel Foundry Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


AWS SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—E, W. Bartz, Westing- 


house Corp., San Francisco. 


MEMBERS—M. Cassimus, Sullivan & 
Cassimus Co., San Francisco; Dr. M. Ran- 
dall, Stuart Oxygen Co., San Francisco; 
H. Rhoades, National Cylinder Gas Co., 
San Francisco; C. Smith, The Linde Air 
Products Co., San Francisco. 


CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES 


COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—David Reeder, division 
manager, Electro Metallurgical Sales 


Corp., San Francisco. 

VICE CHAIRMAN—Phil McCaffery, 
metallurgist, General Metals Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


MEMBERS—P. DeGarmo, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Carl 
Horack, Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
Sunnyvale, Calif.; J. S. Selfridge, Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—William Butts, superin- 
tendent, General Metals Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. 
VICE CHAIRMAN—Paul Detzler, field 








engineer, Leeds & Northrup Co., San 
Francisco. 


MEMBERS—S. H. Edwards, Industrial 
Steel Treating Co., Oakland, Calif.; G. L. 
Von Planck, Columbia Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, Calif.; David Rodricks, Jorgensen 


Steel Co., Oakland, Calif. 
aw 


INFORMATION AND REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN—George Huck, manager, 
Alloy & Tool Steel Sales, (West Coast ) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


VICE CHAIRMEN—Thomas S. Hut 
ton, partner, Thomas S. Hutton & Sons 
San Francisco; William Kennedy, metal- 
lurgist, Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


MEMBERS—W. Kassebohm, Produc 
tion Engineering Co., Berkeley, Calif.; 
Ed Taylor, Pacific Steel Casting Co.. 
Berkeley, Calif.; D. P. Oberg, American 
Can Co., San Francisco; M. Nystrom, Vul- 
can Steel Foundry, Oakland, Calif.; Bob 
Singleton, Nelson Specialty Welding 
Equipment, San Leandro, Calif.; Ed 
oe General Metals Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. 


W. McCosh, Berkeley, Calif.; Roy 
Hoag, General Metals Corp., Oakland, 
Calif.; Al Hale, Hersey Inspection, Oak- 
land, Calif.; J. W. Grafton, Pacific Metals 
Co., San Francisco; Al Danielson, Colum- 
bia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif.; Ed Hiler, 
Jorgensen Steel Co., Oakland, Calif.; 
J. Birmingham, E. F, Houghton & Co., 
San Francisco; H. C. Swett, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN—H. P. Etter, sales man- 
ager, Pacific Coast Division, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales, San Francisco. 


VICE CHAIRMAN—John _Birming- 
ham, engineer, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
San Francisco. 


MEMBERS—Roy_ Cross, Jorgensen 
Steel Co., Oakland, Calif.; W. Kassebohm, 
Production Engineering Co., Berkeley, 
Calif.; M. W. Hulse, General Metals 
Corp., Oakland, Calif. 


ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE 

CHAIRMAN—George Burnside, part- 
ner, Coulter-Sibbett Steel Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

VICE CHAIRMEN—Charlie Johnson, 
American Can Co., San Francisco; Wes 
Hammond, principal materials engineer, 
U.S.N., Hunter’s Point, San Francisco. 


MEMBERS—E. G. Thomsen, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Walter Scribner, Hall Scott Motor Car Co., 
Berkeley, Calif.; R. Cole, Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., San Leandro, Calif. 
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Presses and shears bearing the 
name NIAGARA have been 
important production tools 


in building thousands of 


planes of all makes. The 
NIAGARA performance 
record with Curtiss is typical 
of NIAGARA service not only 


to the aviation industry but the metal working 
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production are invited to check NIAGARA 


design and structural features. 
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Acme Associates, Los Angeles 

Acme Tool Co., New York 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York 

Air Speed Tool Co., Los Angeles 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brack- 
enridge, Pa. 

Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Allied Products Corp., (Richard 
Div.), Detroit 

Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa. 

Allube Corp., Glendale, Calif. 

Ambrit Industries, Glendale, Calif. 

American Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee 

Austenal Labs. Inc., New York 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone 
Pa. 


Bros. 


Barrett Cravens Co., Chicago 

Bartells Co. of Calif., E. J., San Fran- 
cisco 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 


Benbow Mfg. Co., Redwood City, Calif. 
Black Drill Co., Cleveland 

Blakeslee & Co., G. S., Chicago 

Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia 
Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland 

Buehler Ltd., Chicago 

Buehrer Associates, E. C., San Francisco 


California Saw Works, San Francisco 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., New York 
Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, III. 
Commander Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Composite Die Supply Co., Los Angeles 
Composite Forgings, Inc., Detroit 
Coulter Steel & Forge Co., Emeryville, 
Calif. 


DCMT Sales Corp., New York 

Detrex Corp., Deiro‘t 

Diamond Machine Too! Co., Los Argeles 
DoAll Co., Minneap lis 

DoAll San Francisco Co, San Francisco 


Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, 


Li. 
Edwards Inc., S, H., Richmond, Calif. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland, Ore. 
Electro Metallurgical Co., New York 
Electro Refractories & Alloys, Buffalo 
Electroloy Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Elwell Parker Electric Co., Cleveland 
Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., San 
Francisco 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., New York 
Everede Tool Co., Chicago 


Farrar Industrial Products Co., Los An- 
geles 

Federal Machine & Welder Co., War- 
ren, O. 

Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit 

Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

Frontier Bronze Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Electric X-Ray Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

General Foundry Service Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 
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General Metals Corp., Oakland, Calit. 
Gordon Electronics Inc., Pittsburgh 


H & H Research Co., Detroit 

HPL Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Hammond Machinery’ Builders  Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Handy & Harman, New York 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 

Haven Saw & Tool Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee 

Hough Co., Frank G., Libertyville, Ind. 

Houghton & Co., E, F., Philadelphia 

Iivdropress Inc., New York 


Illinois Testing Labs. Inc., Chicago 

Immersion Heating Equipment Co., Los 
Angeles 

Induction Heating Co., New York 

Industrial Steel Treating Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

International Nickel Co., New York 


Jensen Instrument €o., Los Anceles 


Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif. 

King, Andrew, Narberth, Pa. 

King & Co., O. L., San Francisco 
Kingwell Brothers, Ltd., San Francisco 
Knapp Co., James H., Los Angeles 


Lectroetch Co., Cleveland 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia 

Lempco Products Co., Bedford, O. 

L’Hommedieu & Sons Co., Chas. F., 
Chicago 

Light Metal Age, San francisco 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago 

The Linde Air Products Co., New York 

Los Angeles Department of Water & 
Power, Los Angeles 


Magnaflux Corp., Chicago 

Magnelux Inc., Los Angeles 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago 

Marwedel, C. W., San Francisco 
Material Movement Industries, Chicago 
Metal Finishing Service, Chicago 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York 
Metallizing Co. of America, Chicago 
Metaloy Sprayer Co., New York 
Modernair Corp., Oakland, Calif. 


National Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago 

National Industrial Launderers & Clean- 
ers Assoc., Indianapolis 

National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J 

Natural Gas Equipment Co. Inc., San 
Francisco 

North American Philips Co., New York 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


Oakite Products Inc., New York 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oak- 
Jand, Calif. 

Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland 

Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Olsen Testing Machine Co., Tinius, 


Philadelphia 
Pacific Abrasive Supply Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Pacific Coast Gas Assoc., San Francisco 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 


cisco 


Pacific Graphite Co., Emeryville, Calif. 
Pacific Metals Co., San Francisco 
Pacific Scientific Co., San Francisco 
Pacific Steel Casting Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Perin, Ira, San Francisco 
Permanente Metals Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
Physicists Research Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Pines Engineering Co., Aurora, Ill 
Porter Cable Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Powder Weld Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Production Engineering Cons., Los An- 
geles 
Progressive Welder Co., Detroit 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 

Rapids-Standard Co. Inc., Grand Rap 
ids, Mich. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering, Cleve- 
land 

Richards Brothers Division, Allied Prod- 
ucts Corp., Detroit 

Richards Co., J. A., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Riley Precision Tool Co., San Francisco 

Ryerson & Son Inc., Joseph T. Chicago 


“S” Corrugated Quenched Gap Co., Gar- 
field, N. J. 

Schneible Co., Claude B., Detroit 

Scott & Son Inc., C. U., Rock Island, 
Ill. 

Shelden Machine Co. Inc., Chicago 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Smith Co., Lombard, Los Angeles 

Solventol Chemical Products Inc., De 
troit 

Sommer & Adams Co., Cleveland 


South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind. 
Southern California Industrial Cleaners 


Assoc., Los Angeles 
Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Squires Co., H. B., San Francisco 
Stuart Oxygen Co., San Francisco 
Stuart Oil Co., D. A., Chicago 
Sullivan-Cassimus Co., San Francisco 


Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O. 
Texas Co., New York 

Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleveland 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co., New York 

U. S. Department of Commerce, San 
Francisco 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York 


Upton Electric Furnace Co., Detroit 


Vacu Blast Co., Burlingame, Calif. 
Vapor Blast Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 


Waldes-Kohinoor Inc., Long Island 
City. N. =X. 

War Assets Administration, Washington, 
Dc. 

Warren City Mfg. Co., Warren, O. 

Wells Inc., Martin, Los Angeles 

Western Machinery and Steel 
San Francisco 

Western Metals, Los Angeles 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 

Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., New 


York 


World, 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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Precise Manufacture, Repeated Tests 


Minimize Service Failure of Buick .. . 
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By HERBERT CHASE 


WHEN Buick adopted the corrugated 
disk type of clutch spring, formerly made 
by another General Motors division, it be- 
came necessary to develop an entirely 
new manufacturing setup. In this, every 
stage of production is under exacting con- 
trol. Moreover, to insure uniformity and 
certainty of prolonged and satisfactory 
service, provision for careful tests of every 
spring was made a part of the manufac- 
turing setup here described. 

In this setup, first class metallurgical 
practice goes hand in hand with fast but 
well controlled production procedures. As 
a result, the product not only attains a 
high and uniform quality but is turned 
out at moderate cost. 

At first glance, the radially corrugated 
disk spring may be judged to be a rather 
simple product to manufacture, but when 
the high stresses imposed and the exact- 
ing requirements to be met are studied, 
the problems are found to be more diffi- 
cult than anticipated. Defects that would 
be of no consequence in most ordinary 
stampings may start a failure in a part 
that is subjected to severe working, hard- 
ened, heavily loaded and _ frequently 
flexed. 

For these reasons, unusual care is exer- 
cised and surface and other treatments 
are such that the chances of failure in 
service are reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum. Material chosen is fine grain cross- 
rolled 1065 annealed drawing steel sheet 
which comes within 0.068 and 0.073-in. 
thickness limits. 

The initial production operation is to 
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blank the stock into disks having a central 
hole, in a conventional blanking die. 
Blanks then go to Gardner grinders, one 
of which is shown in Fig. 1, with the 
fixture cover removed. Each disk is loaded 
so that its outer diameter rests in two 
grooved rollers against which it is held 
by an idler that presses against the inner 
diameter. Next, the disk is advanced be- 
tween a pair of grinding wheels that are 
then hydraulically pressed against the 
disk as it rotates slowly and is ground to 
a thickness of 0.056-in. 

Only enough stock is removed to insure 
smooth surfaces on both sides of the 
blank. The wheel that moves axially is 
fed to a stop and, by observing meters 
connected in the circuit of the motor driv- 
ing the wheels, the operator can tell when 
grinding has reduced the disk to specified 
thickness. 

Each disk is next shifted to a Sund- 
strand lathe and the inner diameter is 
subjected to a chamfering operation which 
gives this diameter a radius. The purpose 
of this is to eliminate sharp edges which, 
if they remained, might be subject to 
cracking when the disk is formed or sub- 
sequently flexed. 

When unloaded, disks are dropped into 
inclined chutes, as in insert Fig. 2, and 
rolled onto a woven wire belt which carries 
them through a washing machine, Fig 
2, to remove oil. Upon issuing from the 
washer, disks are stacked automatically 
on the circular rack shown which has 
six positioning tubes, Later these are 
stacked in piles on another rack which, 
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when filled, is lowered into a Homo- 
carb furnace for bright annealing, as 
shown in Fig. 3 In this furnace the 
disks are spherodized for 6 hours at 
1275° F. The reducing atmosphere, sup- 
plied by a General Electric generator, 
consists of 40 per cent Driolene gas and 
60 per cent products of combustion. After 
spheroidizing and cooling to 1000° F, 
disks are transferred to a cooling pit and 
cooled to room temperature. They then 
are ready for forming. 

This severe forming is done cold in a 
250-ton HPM hydraulic press after roller 
coating each disk with a drawing com- 
pound in the setup shown in Fig. 4. A 
disk is shown in the die after forming in 
closeup, Fig. 5. Forming not only pro- 


duces deep radial corrugations and a 
dished shape, but decreases the outside 
diameter considerably. Good lubrication 


and a die having well polished surfaces 
are required to facilitate movement of the 
metal against the die, and to avoid frac- 
ture, for the metal is worked well beyond 
its elastic limit, of course, so as to retain 
the desired shape. 

Before heat treatment, the formed disks 
are passed through another washing ma- 
chine to remove the draw compound. 
Washing is done hot, hence the disks dry 
quickly before being placed in the tem- 
pering furnace, which is a rotary radiant- 
tube type. 

The formed disks are transferred to the 
hardening furnace where they are heated 
to 1500° F for 12 min. On removal, the 
heated piece is quickly placed in the 
lower half of a quenching die on a No. 
16 Gleason press, Fig. 6. This press is 
tripped, closing the die on the spring. A 
large volume of quenching oil is intro- 
duced to the die, flowing continuously 
for 15 sec to completely quench out and 
harden the spring. Use of a quenching 
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die is necessary to prevent distortion 
which generally accompanies free quench- 
ing of thin sections of this type. 

After this hardening procedure, springs 
are tempered at 800° F for 30 min in a 
continuous draw furnace. Following the 
draw and air cooling, each spring is in- 
spected for hardness, the values of which 
range from 63 to 65 rockwell C. This 
hardness test is followed by shot peening 
both sides of the springs in a Wheela- 
brator machine. At the loading station 
the springs are placed on rubber covered 
tables which turn slowly as they are ad- 
vanced by a conveyor through the peen- 
ing operation. After one circuit, the 
springs are inverted for a second traverse 
through the machine, so that both faces 
receive the same treatment. Peening re- 
sults in putting the whole surface under 
compression and thereby greatly in- 
creases resistance to fatigue failure. 

Before being subjected to test, each 
spring is flexed from its dished shape to 
a position % in. below flat position, as 
shown for the springs under the press 
rams in Fig. 7. For flexing, the springs are 
placed on fixtures each of which has a 
series of rollers around its outer diameter. 
These rollers are in contact with the outer 
portion of the spring and rock about their 
axes as flexing takes place. 

Fixtures are advanced under the rams 
by a chain which is given an intermittent 
motion. Indexing is such that one fixture 
comes to rest automatically under each 
ram except when the chain is being ad- 
vanced. Timing in this semi-automatic 
setup is such that each spring is flexed 
six times before being unloaded. Loading 
and unloading are done by hand, before 
and after the fixtures pass the flexing sta- 
tions. Flexing applies a predetermined 
deflection and is intended to stress the 
spring beyond the maximum stress in 
service. 

After this flexing, all disks are load 
tested individually in the setup shown in 
Fig. 8, which includes a hand-controlled, 
air-operated flexing press combined with 
a Toledo scale that indicates the load ap- 
plied in effecting a deflection to the flat 
position while the disk is supported on a 
fixture like those used for the prior flexing. 
Specifications require that the load for the 
specified deflection must not be below 
285 or above 810 lb. 

If outside these limits, the springs are 
then shot peened on the top face. Those 
that are high are shot peened on the bot- 
tom face. This further shot peening has 
the effect of either raising or lowering 
the static flat load of a spring, depending 
upon which side is re-peened. This oper- 
ation is performed on a Wheelapeen ma- 
chine while the spring rests on a rotating 
table, with the door closed and locked. 
All springs re-peened are again flexed. 

Springs are also checked to determine 
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BIG SAVINGS IN 


ROBINSON 


ENGINEERED 
REFRACTORIES 


( Moopern research, modern precision 

machinery for better blending and shaping 
of clays, modern controlled firing, modern 
testing of the finished product . . . all make 
Robinson refractories products the kind 
you need to insure steady, profitable furnace 
operation. Sixteen strategically located 
branch warehouses give you fast service and 
low-cost delivery. Send for FREE illustrated 
catalog on modern Robinson refractories 
products. Write today to Dept. BB-100. 
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CLAY PRODUCT CO. 
AKRON: OHIO 








SILICA AND FIRE CLAY BRICK, BOTH STAND- 
ARD AND SPECIAL SHAPES, GROUND FIRE 
CLAYS, HIGH TEMPERATURE BONDING 
MORTARS, CASTABLE REFRACTORIES AND 
PLASTIC FIRE BRICK, ACID-PROOF CEMENT, 
INSULATING, FIRE BRICK 






R-247-19 


Clay Pipe and Fittings, Septic Tanks, Clay Liner Plates, Flue Lining, Clay Stove Pipe, Chimney Tops, Wall Coping, Meter Boxes, Refractories, Fire Brick, Acid-Proof Cement. 
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whether any are out of round and whether 
the center hole is concentric with the 
outer diameter of the spring. This is 
done in the machine illustrated in Fig. 
9, which includes a multiplying lever ar- 
ranged so that its pointed end moves over 
a scale marked with limits within which 
variations are permitted. 

If the indicator swings beyond the 





limits, the spring is rejected and its diam- 
eter is reground to bring runout within 
the limits of 0.050-in., total indicator 
reading. During the test, the spring is 
clamped and flexed on the fixture by an 
air ram and is rotated slowly with the 
fixture by a motor controlled by switches 
under the operator’s hands, While run- 
ning, the indicatcr lever is pressed against 





the periphery of the spring. Springs tha 
pass this test are ready for assembly int. 
clutches. 

It can thus be seen that the productio: 
setup is not only well chosen for the jo! 
in hand but that all steps are so controlled 
as to insure a product which meets exact 
ing standards and requirements of the 
manufacturer. 








Flux-Injection Cutting 


(Concluded from Page 82) 
occasional inspection and thorough clean- 
ing is all that is required to guard against 
this difficulty. Most effective method of 
cleaning cut any flux accumulation is to 
immerse the tip in clear water. Since 
the flux is readily soluble, this method 
effects a complete cleaning. It must be 
followed, of course, with thorough drying 
in an air blast, as any moisture left 
would only re-create the difficulty. 

Since the addition of another variable 
—flux flow—makes flux injection a little 
more complicated than straight flame- 
cutting, even the experienced torch op- 
erator finds a little practice and trial-and- 
error work on scrap valuable, before he 
With a little 


practice, however, proficiency comes rap- 


starts production cutting. 
idly, and the average operator soon 
handles the flux-injection process as easily 
as he does ordinary flame cutting. 

In fitting flame cutting of stainless 
steel into the facilities of the shop, one 
further factor should be kept in mind. 
In any operation of this kind, where 


fumes are evolved, the operator should 
naturally be protected by adequate ven- 
tilation or a fume-collecting system. 

Once management, engineers and de- 
signers get used to the fact that stainless 
can be and is being flame-cut, the torch 
tends to fill the same roles in the stain- 
less steel shop that it has in mild steel 
work. 

Struthers Wells Corp., Warren, Pa., 
makers of special processing equipment 
and machinery, and very heavy users of 
stainless and clad steels, use flux injection 
flame-cutting for a variety of special 
shapes and straight cutting jobs, at re- 
markable savings, The flame-cut disks, 
Figs. 14 and 15, were cut by flux in- 
jection—fourteen of them in the time 
it previously took to cut four by ma- 
chining, with crane lifts reduced from 
five per disk to one. Savings ran to 
hundreds of dollars per 8-hour shift— 
and the large pieces of scrap are useful 
salvage instead of chips and shavings as 
they would have been after machining, 

Capacity of the process to produce 
sharp points and smooth curves is indi- 
cated in the parts, Fig. 11, cut by Smith 














DIRTY WORK: Twenty-four hours a day this small 4-ton General Electric 

battery locomotive hauls wet ash and soot from the boilers of Philadelphia 

Electric Co.’s power generating station at Chester, Pa. Servicing three aisles of 

boilers, four boilers to an aisle, the locomotive moves 175 cars of ashes and 60 
cars of soot in a 24-hour period 











& Caffrey Co. from type 347 plate, %- 
in. thick. These shapes, only about 12 
in. long, are combined with other flame- 
cut stainless and clad parts as large as 
12-ft dished and flanged heads, Fig. 10, 
into a huge paper making machine. 

Riser removal, Fig. 12, is as routine an 
operation with flux injection as any other, 
and since cut quality is not quite so im- 
portant in this case, speed and pressure 
balance is not as critical. The resulting 
cut, Fig. 13, is of excellent quality and 
leaves the casting ready for finishing with 
a minimum amount of grinding required 
to remove the pad. On a _ production 
scale, many risers are more easily han- 
dled if the torch is in a horizontal posi- 
tion, Fig, 16, and this is perfectly feasible 
with the flux-injection process. 

While most of the applications cited 
are on a large-scale basis, they are con- 
fined to lighter material in warehouse, 
fabricating shop, or foundry. In _ the 
steel mill itself, however, flux-injection 
cutting plays an equally important part, 
helping to speed up and economize . the 
mass production of sheet, plate and bar 
stock from ingot slabs. Here slabs rolled 
from ingots to thicknesses of 3 to 5 in. 
are ripped lengthwise and again crosswise 
into sizes required for sheet and _ strip 
mills. Two flux feeding units are in op- 
eration in this mill, and other applications 
include splitting 22-in. ingots for test 
purposes, and cutting up scrap ingots to 
charging box size. 

So, we find flame-cutting of stainless 


‘steel by the flux-injection method reduc- 


ing costs and speeding production right 
down the line—from the mill to close 
tolerance detail work in the last stages 
of fabrication. All kinds of extravagant 
predictions can be—and are—made about 
the meaning of this new tool to the fu- 
ture of corrosion resistant high alloy 
steels—but such generalities, pleasant as 
they are to contemplate, could only be 
based upon the clear hard facts that have 
already emerged in the plants where the 
process is already a routine operation. 
isl 

Four simple connections—electrical, 
thermostatic, stack and oil line 
quired to set up and operate its new do- 





are re- 


mestic oil-fired winter air conditioner, ac- 
cording to York-Shipley Inc., York, Pa. 
Called the Warm-air, it has a capacity 
of 65,000 Btu per hour. 
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in. N the creative minds of competent machine designers are many mechanisms in the 
ise formative stage. Their emergence awaits a definite call from manufacturers in need of better, faster, 
rip automatic production equipment. 

P- Such machinery packages cigarettes, labels bottles and cans, pours out millions of small components in 
= metal and plastics . .. produces at speeds undreamed of in the last generation ... lowers unit cost of 
“a your products. 

Here at Atlas we have the manpower... 400 skilled engineers, machine and product designers, tool- 

155 makers ... qualified to survey your present production facilities, present practical suggestions, create and 
c- build high speed automatic machines which may put you a step ahead in the competitive days to come. 
ht We offer you this technical service in cooperation with your own engineering staff or as a complete 
and program in our own drafting and machine sections. 

ce May we suggest that you check your present production facilities and consider the possibilities of im- 
a provement. If it seems reasonable to combine operations or change methods ask us to investigate and 
“ prove our assertions. We’ve done it for leading industrial plants ...can do it for more, large or small. 
4 i 

as ATLAS TOOL & DESIGNING COMPANY 
re CASTOR AND KENSINGTON AVES., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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lubricants 


MODERN 
has produced some changes in oils and 
greases. Automatic supply and _ propor- 
tioning of grease as used on specific 
bearings require a lubricant somewhat 
softer than under the old hand applica- 
tion methods, Selection and type of lu- 
bricant and method of application for 
each piece of equipment is important, 
if satisfactory lubrication and uninter- 


application of 


rupted operations are desired. 

The older type of oils and greases 
have been greatly improved by better 
manufacturing methods and by the use 
of cleaner stocks, Extreme pressure lu- 
bricants also are used with satisfactory 
results on bearings subjected to high- 
unit pressures. Some of the mixed-base 
greases (sodium greases containing 2 to 
3 per cent calcium soap), as well as 
those greases made from aluminum 
stearate or calcium soaps containing a 
special asbestos fiber, help to reduce 
shock when used in the lubrication of 
open gears. The newer lithium greases, 
high-temper water-resistant 
greases may replace equally well some 
of the older types of lubricants. 

Steel mill lubricants to take care of 
both the old and new equipment re- 


and the 


quire a number of greases and oils ac- 
cording to recommendations made a few 
years ago by C. C. Pecu, formerly Lu- 
bricating Engineer, Lackawanna Plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo. The 
greases are classified according to their 
use on various equipment in the rolling 
mills, sheet and tin mills, blast furnaces, 
open hearths, ore docks, power plants, 
etc. 

All consistencies of these steel mill 
specified by Mr. Pecu, were 
“unworked” penetrations, The unworked 
penetration represents the grease con- 


greases 


sistency as it is when received in drums, 
etc., while the “worked” penetration in- 
dicates the consistency of the grease 
after 60 double strokes in the A.S.T.M. 


106 


Exact percentage, types of soap, additives, etc. required to 


obtain correct lubricants for steel plant equipment such as 
pressure systems, roll necks, bearings, mill tables, reduction 
gears and pinions are described and tabulated. Difference 
between worked and unworked penetration value should 


not exceed 40 points 





Selecting Correct 


Lubricants for 


CW it 


worker, which represents the approxi- 
mate condition in actual service. A poor- 
ly manufactured grease, purchased on 
the unworked penetration, may break 
down too readily in the bearing, caus- 
ing excessive leakage under actual serv- 
ice conditions. The difference between 
an unworked and worked penetration 
should not be over 35 to 40 points, de- 
pending on the type of soap “and kind 
of grease. The milled greases and those 
made with heavy viscosity oils usually 
break down the least. 

For ordinary grease cups: A cup grease 
having a low viscosity oil and a soap 
content according to the various pene- 
trations needed are used. 

Hand guns and pressure system greases: 
High-speed light work requires a grease 
with a low cold test, low-viscosity oil 
and a low percentage of soap. Heavy and 
hot work requires a grease with high 


By A. E. HICKEL, 


Consulting Lubricating Engineer 
Chicago 


viscosity, high flash oil and low soap 
250. 

Roll neck grease: Hand-packed mills 
and babbitt bearings require a hard 
grease containing an oil of high viscosity 
and high flash; high tallow and soap 
content, and 7 per cent graphite. Pene- 
tration, unworked—56. 

Soft grease: Pressure greasing system 
(babbitt bearings) calls for a high-flash, 
low viscosity oil, high tallow and low 
soap content with 7 per cent graphite. 
Penetration, unworked—220. 

Hard grease: Hot neck, hand sheet 
mills take a heavy asphaltic oil contain- 


content. Penetration, unworked 








ing 9 per cent Bentonite, 3 per cent 
Neutral Degras, with an oil viscosity of 
700 SUS (Saybolt Universal Seconds) 
100° F. 

Soft grease: Roll neck roller bearings 
call for a high-viscosity, high flash oil 
with not over 3 per cent E.P. (Extreme 
Pressure) additive and 3 per cent sulphur; 
or 3 per cent sulphur and 7 per cent 
lead. Penetration, unworked—250. 

Pinions: Open housing pinions require 
several straight reduced Southern Texas 
oils having viscosities from 1750 to 
6000 SUS/100° F depending on the 
speed of the mill. Closed housings need 
a straight reduced Southern Texas oil 
as specified for use in open housings as 
a base and cut back with a straight re- 
duced steam refined cylinder oil having 
a viscosity of 145 SUS/210° F. The 
finished product must not have a higher 
viscosity than 3200 SUS/100° F. 

Soda base transmission grease: This 
requires a low-viscosity, medium flash 
and low cold test oil, 5 to 7 per cent 
graphite and 8 to 7 per cent E.P. addi- 
tive in the finished product and a pene- 
tration, unworked of 300 to 360. 

E.P. (Extreme Pressure) lubricants: To 
be made from low-viscosity, medium 
flash and low cold test oils. The E.P. 
content not to be over 7 per cent and 
the viscosity of the finished product ac- 
cording to speed—1300 to 3600 SUS 
100° F. 

Mill reduction gears: Call for a soda- 
base transmission grease, low-viscosity. 
low cold test oil with 5 per cent graphite. 
Penetration, unworked—300, 

E.P. leaded lubricants: Same as used 
in pinion cases. 

Roller bearings; Light and high-speed 
mills need low-viscosity, low cold test 
oils and low soap content. Penetration, 
unworked—350-365. 

Worm drives on mill screws: Require 
a high-viscosity, low pour test oils with 

(Please turn to Pages 110, 114) 
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OR SURE relief from iron-notch troubles—make 
your next iron notch of carbon. 

An iron notch of carbon will assure greater pro- 

tection against erosion and destruction from high 
temperatures. It will resist slag attack, retain its 
strength at high temperatures. And because it has 
fewer joints it will last substantially longer. 
. Plants that have installed carbon iron notches 
report them to be highly satisfactory and definitely 
a profitable investment. You can gain similar results. 
For more details, write National Carbon Company, 
| Inc., Dept. ST. 


NATIONAL CARB 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
The word ‘National’ is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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WHATEVER 
YOUR PROBLEM 
ARADAARIY IANIC CONSIDER 


CARBON OR 
30 Ease 42nd Sereet, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, GRAPHITE : 


Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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And it makes STEEL 





the most widely quoted 


of all business publications 


Pivediine news for most daily 
newspapers trom coast to coast was STEEL’s recent 
report on “Metalworking Prospects for 1947.’ More 
than 100,000 readers saw the full report in STEEL. 
The newspapers carried the story of it to mil- 
lions more. 


Week after week throughout the year in these same 
newspapers, “STEEL says,” is a familiar quote. 


Maybe it’s because STEEL speaks to the biggest 
industry in the world—metalworking. Newspaper 
editors know that what happens in metalworking 
interests and affects everyone. 


A Penton 
Publication 


February 24, 1947 








Maybe it’s because STEEL’s editors have so con- 
sistently proved their ability to do an outstanding 
job of accurately reporting metalworking develop- 
merits to the industry—and for the industry. News- 
papers like authoritative sources for their news. 


Maybe it’s because STEEL has the largest full time 
editorial staff of any industrial paper, and covers 
every industrial news-making center. Newspapers 
appreciate on-the-scene reporting. 


Whatever the reason, STEEL’s readers know, ‘What 
STEEL says makes news!" 


STEEL e Penton Bldg. « Cleveland 13, Ohio 
















Trade Name 


Cup greases 


Grease: band 
(,rease pressure 
systems 


Roll neck grease 
Babbitt bearings 


(Handpacked 


Roll neck grease 
high 
Tallow content 


(Handpacked 


Babbitt bearings 
pressure system 


Hot neck grease 
hand sheet mills 


toll neck roller 
open 
housing; hand ap 
plication, pinions 


bearings 


lransmission 


grease and Reduc 
tion gears, mili 


ins 


drives and lighter 


with bath) 


I P. Lubricants 


Reduction 


gears, 


E.P.: mill drive & 
lighter roller bear- 


ings 
Roller bearing 
grease normal 
conditions) 
Motors (higher 


temperatures) 


Mill tables, bear- 
ings: plain roller 


bearing grease (hot 


condition) 


Worm drive on 


mill screws 


Mill tables 


dition 


Manipulators 


plain 
& roller bearing 
grease, cold con 


duction drive gears 


Large mill pin- 
ions: (soda base 


transmission grease) 


Motors for hot and 


cold saws 


(1) normal temp.- 


lime soap 


(2) mill, general, 
heavy & warm lo- 


cations 


(3) high room tem- 


perature 


Gear shield: (Soft 


pinion grease) 


closed and open 
gears, winches, etc 


Gear Shield: (Hard 


pinion grease) 


Cold water plung- 


er grease 


or 


o Svap 


Calcium soap 
acc. to ASTM 
number 


Calcium soap 


11.86 


Calcium soap 


15.88 


Soda soap 
27.89 


Calcium soap 


35.25 


Calcium soap 
17.67 


Soda soap 


33.00 


Soda soap 
19.00 


Soda soap 
8.00 


or Soda soap 
5.42 


Calcium soap 


Soda soap 
14.24 


Soda soap 
19.38 


Calcium soap 
18.00 


Soda soap 
8.75 


Soda soap 
16.74 


Calcium soap 
8.00 


Soda soap 
23.50 


Soda soap 
3.85 


c 


Calcium soap 


o.f 


Viscosity, 
SUS/* F 


150-180/100 


100 


to 
Ww 
wn 


900/100 


2000/100 


800/100 


78/210 


74/210 


1300-3600/100 


acc. to speed 


3500-5500/ 100 


225/100 


350-400/ 100 


160/210 


2600/100 


900/100 


175/100 


300/100 


215/100 


90/210 


350/100 


236/100 


236/100 


Penn. 
petrolatum 
62/210 





Oils 
Used 


Mid-Cont.- 
So. Texas 
Penn. 


Mid-Cont. 


So. Texas 


Mid-Cont. 


So. Texas 


So. Texas 


Penn & 
So. Texas 


Mid-Cont 


So. Texas 


So. Texas 


Mid-Cont 


or Penn 


Penn. 


Se. Texas 


Mid-Cont. 


Penn. 


Mid-Cont. 


Mid-Cont. 


Penn. & 
Mid-Cont. 


So. Texas 


Mid-Cont, 


Mid-Cont. 


Mid-Cont 


Mid-Cont. 


Mid-Cont. 


Penn. 


Pour Point 
. F 


—Oto +16 
—0 to —35 
—0 to +25 


4) 


+ 
to 
vu 


—0O or 
better 


— 


Analysis of Typical Steel Mill Lubricants 


% Graphite 


None 


2 
(Synthetic) 


None 


(Mineral) 


i 
(Synthetic) 


~ 


i 
(Mineral) 


None 


None 


Sd 


(Synthetic) 


5 
Synthetic) 


None 
None 


None 


None 
None 
None 
Mineral 
(Synthetic 
None 
None 


25 
W.W. Rosin 


39.50 
W.W. Rosin 


7 
(Synthetic) 


E. P. 
Additives 


None 


None 


None 


None 


10% free 
beef tallow 


None 


9% Bentonite 
3% Degras 


3% Hallowax 
3% Sulphur 


3% Hallowax 


7% Hallowax 
7% E.P. 
(not over) 


7 to 9% 
lead soap 


None 


None 


5% Hallowax 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


0.50% 
Pine tar 


050% 
Pine tar 


None 


ASTM-D217- 
44T Penetra- 


tion unworked 


Acc. to ASTM 
number used 


361 


300 grams 


245 


300 


360 


218 
milled 


340 


305 


190 


350 





Droppinz Point, 
~— 


200 or better 


208 


200 


847 


810 


186 


Blooming mills, heating furnace cranes, truck wheel roller bearings: Use same as for mill tables, hot condition. (19.38% soda soap, 240 penetration, 


unworked.) 


Heating furnace cover journals: Use grease specified for mill tables (gear bath on single rolls) but before cutting back to 290 penetration, unworked. 


Mill tables, gear bath on single -olls. exnosed winter: Use soda base grease havin 
ern Texas oil having viscosity of 250 SUS/100° F, which will make the desired mi 
Line shaft drive gears: 


110 


h 


240 penetration, unworked, an 





ine So * 


d cut back with 12.5% special South- 
table gear bath lubricant having a 290 SUS/100° F viscosity. 

(Open) use a Southern Texas st. rd. oil, 4000 SUS/100° F; (closed) use a Southern Texas st. rd. oil, 2000 SUS/100° F; (man- 
ipulator) same as mill tables (cold condition grease). 













In the development of Red 
Wabbler Rolls many special processes have been pioneered, improved, perfected—and then 





replaced as the need arose for better mill rolls, and better roll manufacturing methods. But 
these continuing developments were only possible because of your cooperation as experienced 
mill operators. Your own demands for greater rolling-mill production, better surface finishes, 
longer roll life, have been fulfilled by Red Wabbler Rolls because your training has supplied 
the practical metal-rolling know-how on which Mackintosh-Hemphill engineers and metal- 
lurgists base their research. In 1913, or 1923, or 1947—in any year and in every year—the 
success of metal-rolling operations depends on the skill of the operator and the knowledge 
and facilities of the roll manufacturer. In the combination of your own rolling-mill expe- 
rience and Mackintosh-Hemphill roll engineering and manufacturing facilities there’s a real 
productioneering team. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. 


PITTSBURGH and MIDLAND, PA. - > > 





Makers of the rolls with the red wabblers 
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100 H.P. Reversing D.C. Magnetic 
Starter for Adjustable Speed Motor 


with SQUARE D D.C. Motor Control 


Generous wiring space and accessible terminals for fast installation. Simplicity of construc- 
tion for easy inspection and maintenance. Appearance that reflects sound engineering 
and functional design. These are the things which this D.C. motor control offers. Of equal 
importance, Square D offers a complete line—one which blankets the requirements of 
industry up to and including heavy duty control for mill auxiliaries. 


Wherever electricity is distributed or controlled 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 





Fine Quality Steel... 
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Hundreds of manufacturers in the Middle West turn to 
Granite City for fine quality steel tailor-made to their 
own particular specifications, for Granite City is the 


logical supplier for this great industrial area. 


The facilities of the Granite City Steel Co. have always 
been large enough to employ the most modern manufac- 
turing processes developed by the steel industry... yet 
small enough to pay scrupulous attention tc details that 
produce steel of fine quality. For the best in quality, 
specify Granite City Steel. 


Granite City Steel Company 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


Milwaukee « Memphis 


ESSA MESS) si ncapolis * Moline 


New York e St. Lovis 


Chicago « Cleveland 
Houston e Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Los Angeles 


HOT ROLLED SHEETS + COLD ROLLED SHEETS + STRIPLATES + STAINLESS-CLAD ~ TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE » ELECTRICAL SHEETS «© TIN MILL PRODUCTS + PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS 














varying E.P. content according to the 
type of E.P. additive used; viscosity of 
finished product not to exceed 2600 
SUS/100° F. 

Mill screws: About the same _lubri- 
cant as for worm drives, but viscosity 
should not exceed 4200 SUS, 100° F, 


BLOOMING MILL LUBRICANTS: 


Heating furnace cranes: All sleeve 
babbitt bearings use a high viscosity, 
high flash test oil with low lime soap 
content. unworked—240. 


Truck wheel roller bearings take the 


Penetration, 


same grade of grease as just mentioned. 
Gears take an asphaltic stock with a 
viscosity to suit speed and temperature. 

Heating furnace cover journals: A high 
melting point grease that will melt to a 
jelly in service is specified for open type 
journals. Roller bearings require a high- 
viscosity, low soap content grease. Pene- 
tration, unworked—240. 

Mill approach table: This calls for a 
high-viscosity, high flash oil and low- 
soap content grease. Penetration, un- 
worked—250. 

Lineshaft drive gears: Open gears use 
an asphaltic oil of 4000 SUS/100° F. 
and those of the closed type, an asphaltic 
oil of 2000 SUS/100° F, Manipulators 
use a high-viscosity, high flash oil, lime- 
base grease. Penetration, unworked—250. 

Manipulator reduction drive gears: 





These call for a soda base cylinder stock 
transmission grease. Penetration, un- 
worked—360-380. 

Mill pinions and teeth: These need an 
asphaltic stock of 5000 SUS/100° F., 
cut back to 3000 SUS/100° F with a 
straight reduced steam refined cylinder 
oil. Hold level to about three-quarters 
the length of tooth. 

Modern pinion housings and neck 
bearings: These (oil sealed away from 
bath) use a soda base transmission grease, 
with a high-viscosity, low-test oil with 
5 to 6 per cent graphite. Penetration, 
unworked—230, 

Mill roll necks: Hand-packed necks 
take a conventional type hard grease, 
with lfigh-tallow content, high-viscosity 
and flash oils, with not over 7 per cent 
graphite. Penetration, unworked—56. 
Pressure greasing system for  babbitt 
bearings use a soft grease with high flash, 
low viscosity oil, high tallow content 
with 7 per cent graphite, Penetration, 
unworked—220 as shown under Soft 
Grease, babbitt bearings—pressure sys- 
tem. 

Runout tables: Necks, plain and roller 
take the same lubricant as for approach 
table. Lineshaft gears call for a soda 
base transmission grease. Penetration, 
unworked—360, see under _lineshaft 
drive gears. 


MODERN BAR MILL LUBRICANTS: 


Mill tables: The same lubricant as at 
the blooming mill is used. 

Reduction gears: These call for a soda 
base transmission grease, having a low- 
viscosity, low pour test oil with 5 per 
cent graphite. Penetration, unworked— 
340. 

Mill pinions: Need a soda base grease 
having a low-viscosity, low cold test 
oil with 5 per cent graphite. Penetration, 
unworked—190, cut back with neck oil 
to a viscosity of about 2400 SUS/100° F. 

Roll necks, babbitt bearings: Require 
a soft graphite rollneck grease, (7 per 
cent graphite). Penetration, unworked— 
230. 

Flying shears (revolving): Roller bear- 
ings need a low viscosity and low cold 
test oil with low soap content. Penetra- 
tion, unworked—365, Reduction gears 
call for a high-speed E.P. lead soap, 
low cold test grease, having a viscosity 
of 3000 SUS/100° F. 

Three other greases for motors, one 
calcium base grease and two soda base 
greases are shown in accompanying ta- 
ble, also lubricants for worm drive on 
mill screws, gear shield and a cold water 
plunger grease. Some soluble oils are 
also used for rolling the lighter steels, 
as well as the old standby—palm oil. 

An analysis of steel mill lubricants is 
presented in tabulated form on Page 110. 





Supersonics 


(Continued from Page 75) 
ing along the length of the bar or billet 
and by the position of the defect or de- 
fects in the section. If the specimen is 
of circular section, rotation of the speci- 
men is usually sufficient to distinguish 
between 


cracks and_ segregation, the 


echo vanishing when the supersonic 
wave travels along the plane of the crack. 
In general, as experience is gained with 
different types of defects and the flaws 
are subsequently examined by _ other 
methods, the diagnosis becomes more 
reliable. 
Atypical 


cracks in a 6 in. square billet after frac- 


photograph of hair-line 


ture is shown in Fig. 4. These cracks 
have an appreciable surface area and 
can be readily detected by the super- 
sonic flaw detector when examined from 
a surface parallel to the plane of the 
crack. These cracks, however, are of 
small width, and cannot be detected 
from a direction in or near the plane 
of the crack, the intensity of the echo 
diminishing as the angle between the 
planes of the crack and the surface of 
examination increases. If the examina- 
tions are made from two directions at 
right angles, any crack present will al- 
most certainly be detected. 

Investigations into the problem of 


114 


hair-line cracks have been assisted by 
the supersonic flaw detector, and it has 
been found that continuous examination 
of a test-specimen which had been air- 
cooled after rolling enabled the incuba- 
tion period, i.e., the period between roll- 
ing and the appearance cf the first flaw, 
to be determined accurately. Diagrams 
drawn during subsequent examination 
show the order in which the flaws con- 
tinued to develop. An example of this 
is given in Fig, 5, which shows the posi- 
tions of flaws detected by examination 
from two adjacent surfaces. Develop- 
ment over a prolonged period does not 
appear to follow any order, but provides 
information suggesting the steady devel- 
opment for 50 hours after an incubation 
period of 20 hours. 

In the further processing of forged 
bars of an austenitic-type steel, certain 
failures were observed; bars were there- 
fore examined by the supersonic method 
and certain reflections were observed 
at several positions. After slicing along 
the diameter and etching, internal cracks 
were seen at the position indicated by 
the echoes, a photograph of which is 
shown in Fig. 6. Although the percent- 
age of this class of material which was 
found to be defective was small, the 
removal of the defective portions en- 
abled further processing of it to be 
avoided. 


A 3-in. square billet of 4.25 per cent 
nickel-chromium steel, air-cooled from 
the rolling temperature, contained a 
major crack stretching from a_ surface 
nearly across the full width of the billet. 
A pronounced echo to the left of the 
bottom echo was obtained when testing 
was carried out across the crack. No 
reflection from it was obtained when 
testing was carried out along the crack. 

Eight-inch diameter forged bars of 
a high-alloy steel were known to contain 
segregation over a certain portion of their 
length. It was found that an accurate 
estimate of the length of discard neces- 
sary could be made by supersonic exa- 
mination. Since the echoes from the 
segregated areas were of great ampli- 
tude, the examination could be made 
rapidly. 

A sample of the high-alloy steel bar 
containing pipe gave a strong reflection 
midway along the trace, as shown in 
Fig. 8. A similar bar, which was of 
the same size and composition, but un- 
piped, gave a clear trace before the bot- 
tom echo. The photographs of the traces 
indicate the magnitude of the reflected 
wave from the pipe. 


TESTING OF SLABS AND PLATES 
W. C. Heselwood 
United Steel Companies Ltd. 


Examination of slabs and reasonably 
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Steel is not going to be short forever. steel for production schedules. During the 
Someday you'll be able to get all you entire “famine period”, 100% of their 
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want of what you want...and at Wolff 
Steel Service that means the whole range 
of sheets, bars, structurals, copper and 
tin plate. Even more, it means a faster 
start in getting deliveries....for Wolff 
has built a reputation for cutting routine 
and red tape when it comes to moving 


1940-41 purchases were delivered to old 
accounts to help customers keep their work 
going on a planned basis. If you can use 
an alert and loyal warehouse service to 
advantage, you'll find Wolff Service ready 
to work with you on the move for steel. 
Call or write. 















thick plates (greater than about %-in.) 
for hair-line cracks is quite practicable 
by the method already described for 
billets and bars. The hair-line cracks, 
if present, lie in planes parallel to the 
plane of rolling, and in this case, the 
lesser practicability of testing in two 
directions at right angles is therefore not 
of importance. The tests are carried out 
in the usual manner, working with both 
probes (with or without wedges accord- 
ing to the thickness) on the same surface. 

4 particular trouble associated with 
teel plate is the presence cf lamination, 
lue, for example, to the rolling-out of 
pipe incompletely removed from the 
original ingot. A portion of the plate 


contains a plane of separation lying 
parallel to the plane of rolling and usual- 
ly occurring approximately midway 
cross the thickness. This is a major 
defect, and in the thicker sections (about 
44-in. and upwards) a plate can be ex- 
normal 


plored from one surface’ by 


methods, 


For thin plate, a more certain method 
is to carry out the test by transmission, 
i.e., by holding the transmitting and 
receiving probes opposite each other on 
each side of the plate. 


sound, a strong signal is received, but 


If the plate is 


if laminated, the signal is considerably 
reduced in intensity and usually com- 
pletely eliminated. The result of a parti- 
cular test on a piece of 0.33-in. plate 
is shown in Fig. 7. This plate was ex- 
plored by the superscnic method, and 
the laminated area so determined was 
outlined with white paint and _photo- 
graphed. The plate was then sectioned 
into strips and the limits of the lamina- 
tion determined by magnetic etching; 
these results are superimposed on the 
photograph (Fig. 7). Actual experimental 
points are shown encircled, and_ the 
agreement is seen to be quite good; the 
differences are within the limits to be 
expected with the size of exploring 
probes used. 

It is not difficult to construct special 
tongs to hold the probes correctly on 
either side of the plate. Also, it is 
fortunate that the as-rolled surface of 
steel plate is normally good enough not 
to require any special preparation. 

In composite plates consisting of two 
materials (e.g., mild steel and _ stainless 
steel) welded together, there may be 
areas over which adhesion is poor. The 
problem of detecting such areas is es- 
sentially the same as that of detecting 
lamination, and the same methods may 
be used. 

A 10%-in, thick slab had shown ex- 
tensive axial cavities after removal of 
the “top” discard, and supersonic testing 
was resorted to in the determination of 
the extent of penetration of this unsoud- 
ness, with a view to utilizing the sound 
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portion of the slab that was tested. 


Entire surface of the slab was super- 
sonically tested after machining. Over 
the top central portion, where no bottom 
echo could be obtained, major defects 
were presumed; over a considerable ex- 
tent of the remaining surface there was 
evidence of numerous small _ discon- 
tinuities, while towards the extreme bot- 
tom end, only traces of discontinuities 
were indicated. 

A quarter longitudinal section of this 
slab gave good confirmation of the 
supersonic estimate, The discontinuities 
found in the area of lesser unsoundness 
were on the whole of a small order, and 
those associated with the primary segre- 
gation there were merely incidental, their 
presence in a mass of this nature being 


virtually unavoidable. 


The area of slight reponsiveness at 
the “bottom” end showed no discon- 
half-sectioning, but quite 
possible, irregularities of an extremely 
small order may have been present else- 


tinuities on 


where, through the thickness of the slab 
at this position. Here is an instance, 
therefore, where negligible irregularities 
in a large mass are clearly recorded 
superscnically as a result of the use of 
an instrument having a high degree of 
sensitivity; the need for discriminate 
interpretation of the results obtained, 
with consideration of the nature of the 
specimen, is once again emphasized. 


TESTING CASTINGS 
G. T. Harris 
William Jessop & Sons, Ltd. 


Supersonic flaw detectors have been 
applied to the examination of a variety 
of castings, and some of the observations 
made are recorded below. In general, 
it has been found that the flaw detector 
has been of use in the examination of 
castings for areas of porosity and inter- 
1al cavities, provided that these areas 
are of appreciable size. In certain cases, 
particularly on ingots, results have been 
negative, apparently owing to the general 
Icoseness of the structure. 

Examination of cast armor plate hos 
been found to yield information on the 
location of areas of porosity. After pre- 
paring the surface of a 20-mm, thick 
cast plate on a shaping machine, a de- 
fective area was revealed, at approxi- 
mately half depth, which could be 
traced satisfactorily, and subsequently 
confirmed by an x-ray radiograph. Ex- 
amination of a cast-steel tank turret, 
with an average thickness of 5. in., 
enabled the position of certain shrinkage 
cavities, due to inequality in section, to 
be mapped out. Preliminary examination 
carried out from the machined top sur- 
face gave the approximate position of 
the defects, which were subsequently 
located more precisely by examination 
from the surface of the casting. In this 


case the surface was not specially pre- 
pared, contact being established by 
means of plasticine and using the tech- 
nique which will be subsequently des- 
cribed. Although the areas were located, 
they were considered to be only %-in. in 
diameter, and subsequent firing trials 
showed no detectable difference in the 
ballistic properties. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the method would be of great 
use in the examination of such castings 
for location of shrinkage cavities. 


In certain cases it has been found 
that owing to the generally more open 
structure of castings, better results can 
be obtained using a lower frequency of 
supersonic wave in order to reduce the 
general scattering. For instance, exam- 
ination of a casting varying in thickness 
from 1% to 3 in., using the bare quartz 
on flat smooth surfaces demonstrated 
that, with the 2%-megacycle filter, no 
clear bottom echo could be obtained at 
certain parts of the casting, but that 
this difficulty could be overcome by 
the use of a 0.8-megacycle tuned cir- 
cuit in the transmitter. 


Successful results have been obtained 
with the method in the examination of 
cast-iron castings, provided that the 
casting has a sufficiently large flat sur- 
tace on which the probes can be used, 
and the metal thickness is greater than 
about %-in. In such cases, the method 
has proved of considerable value, and 
little hindrance has been found from 
the presence of the usual graphite 
flakes in cast iron. In a particular case 
where it was thought that reflections 
were being obtained from the graphite, 
a microsection indicated the presence of 
scattered porosity, which was presum- 
ably the cause of the observed echoes. 

Typical example of a successful appli- 
cation of the method to cast iron is il- 
lustrated in Figs. 11 and 18. Fig. 9 
shows a pencil tracing taken from the 
screen during examination of a pulley 
casting of approximately 3 in. thickness. 
The material was found to be largely 
sound, but a particular part gave strong 
indications of a fault at an estimated 
depth of 1%-in.; this was confirmed by 
subsequent sectioning, as shown in Fig. 
13. This application has proved of some 
interest, as examination of such com- 
ponents was previously impossible and 
defects near the bore were discovered 
only on final machining. 


THE TESTING OF WELDS 


By J. Glen 
Colvilles Ltd. 


Chief defects which may arise in 
welded steel structures are slag entrap- 
ment or blowholes in the weld metal, 
and cracking either in the weld or in 
the thermally disturbed zone of the 
parent plate. 

The material consisted of steel plate 
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of 1 to 3 in. in thickness, which had been 
butt-welded by the electric-arc process. 
It ranged from mild steel to low-alloy 
steel, so that the hardness at the weld 
junction varied up to a maximum suf- 
ficient to cause cracking. The welds were 
made with bcth ferritic and _stainless- 
steel electrodes. Apparatus used was the 
Mark I, supersonic flaw detecto-, fitted 
with a 1% or 2%-megicycle filter. This 
apparatus is not nearly as sensitive as 
subsequent models of the same type, To 
simplify the description of the results 
obtained, the data have been grouped 
under the type of defects, as follows: 

Using the 30° angle probes and keep- 
ing the d'éstance between the wedges 
fixed so as to give the maximum bottcm 
echo for the particular thickness of plate, 
attempts were made to retain the bottom 
echo as the probes were moved across cr 
along the weld. Even with the liberal use 
of amalgam, or plasticine impregnated 
with oil, it was impossible to obtain any 
echo at all with the probes in contact 
with the weld-metal surface. 


Applying Probes to Gas-Cut Edges 


One other method was _ possible, 
namely, by applying the prcebes to the 
gas-cut edges of the parent plates, so 
that the supersonic beam travelled par- 
allel to the plate surfaces, as shown in 
Fig. 9. In every case gocd echoes were 
received from the opposite edge of the 
welded plate. The maximum size of plate 
tested was 2 ft 6 in. square. It was thus 
established that the varying hardness and 
microstructure of the thermally disturbed 
zone, and also the composition cf the weld 
metal, did not produce severe damping 
or reflection of the supersonic beam. 

No great care was taken to achieve 
dead flat surfaces. Owing to the undulat- 
ing nature of the buffed surfaces, jt was 
found necessary to use amalgam, or 
plasticine impregnated with oil, with the 
30° angle probes. The plate was then 
scanned by the usual method, as shown 
in Fig. 10. An echo received before the 
bottom echo indicates a defect parallel to 
the plate surface, while a diminution cf 
the bottom echo indicates a defect per- 
pendicular to the plate surface. 

Owing to the hills and hollows made by 
the buffing, and also, in scme cases, to 
the fact that the plates after welding 
were not dead flat, it was found that the 
amplitude of the bottom echo varied 
greatly, as if there were a vertical! defect. 
On varying the distance between the 
probes, it sometimes appeared that there 
was total reflection from a horizcntal de- 
fect in the weld. In effect, any result 
can be obtained, either through bad con- 
tact between probes and metal, and /or 
through slight tilting and slewing of the 
probes so that they are no longer parallel. 
With proper preparation of the surface, 
no difficulty was found in obtaining a 
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consistent bottom echo, thus demonstrat- 
ing that the welds were free from major 
defects. 

For the experiments given in the follow- 
ing description of the detection of 
defects, a sufficient area of the plate was 
machined flat to ensure reliable results. 

Two typical examples of slag entrap- 
ment jn welds were obtained: 

(a) One-inch thick mild-steel plate, 
hand-welded, using a single V-edge pre- 
paration, There was excessive slag entrap- 
ment center of the weld. 

(b) Three-inch thick low-alloy steel 
plate, hand-welded, using a double V- 


about the 


edge preparation, and stainless-steel elec- 
A section through the defective 
area js shown in Fig. 14. 

Since the 
parallel to the plate surface, they were 


trodes 


defects were essentially 
readily detected as an echo received be- 
fore the bottom echo, as in Fig. 10. Had 
they been essentially perpendicular to 
the plate, they would have been revealed 
only by a diminution of the bottom echo, 
as shown by Fig. 10. 

Typical examples were as follows: 

(a) One and one-half-inch thick mild- 
steel plate, welded by the electric-arc 
process, using a single V-edge prepara- 








tion. The weld was 2 ft long, and was 
found to be cracked for a distance of 
about 6 in. from each end. A section 
through the weld showing the crack js 
represented in Fig. 12. 

(b) Two-inch thick low-alloy steel 
plate, welded by the electric-arc process, 
using a single V-edge preparation. Five 
runs were used to fill the V. In one area 
of the plate, a small vertical crack, %-in, 
deep, l-in. long was found in the first 
run of weld metal. 

(c) Three-inch thick low-alloy steel 
plate, welded by using a double V-edge 
preparation and stainless-steel electrodes. 
A large crack was found at the weld 
junction of one side of the V, as shown 
in Fig. 15. This crack did not quite ex- 
tend to the surface of the plate. The 
cracks in the weld were all essentially 
perpendicular to the plate surface, and 
thus, by the method shown in Fig. 10, 
the defects were revealed only by a dim- 
inution of the bottom echo. By this 
method the crack in the weld of (b) was 
too small to be detected by the Mark I 
equipment. Confirmation of the presence 
of the cracks was obtained by the meth- 
od shown in Fig. 9, the weld seam being 
normal to the supersonic beam. In this 


case, a reflection was obtained, even from 
the small crack present in the weld. 

With the Mark I equipment it appears 
that the varying hardness and micro- 
structure of the thermally disturbed zone 
of the parent plate, and also the structure 
and analysis of the weld metal, do not 
cause any appreciable damping or re- 
flection of the supersonic beam. 

First essential in the satisfactory testing 
of welded plates is to ensure that the 
surfaces of the weld and adjacent parent 
plate are finished dead flat. With this 
provision, defects horizontal to the weld 
surface can be detected in the usual way 
by an echo received before the bottom 
echo. Vertical defects are revealed by a 
diminution of the bottom echo. They are 
also readily revealed in the usual way 
by testing from the plate edges. This 
method, however, is not always possible. 
Considerably more work js necessary, us- 
ing the most up-to-date equipment, to 
establish fully the above conclusions and 
to determine the actual size of defects. 

A great advantage of the supersonic 
method is that very thick welds are well 
within its scope, and it should thus be 
possible to reveal flaws which the radio- 
graphic method might not detect. 





Control of Vibration 


Continued from page 79) 

the use of internal combustion engines 
or in practically any type of machinery 
where rotative force is converted into 
reciprocating motion, or vice versa, at 
high speeds. This isolator can also be 
used for absorbing periodic shocks which 
are low in frequency, short in duration, 
but relatively high in intensity, such as 
are associated with punch presses, stamp- 
ing machines, etc. 

It is often advantageous to mount the 
required sections of dampener onto steel 
plates to help distribute the stresses pro- 
portionately among the several pieces of 
dampener. If the machine that is to be 
mounted is so constructed that it applies 
several concentrated loads, of consider- 
able magnitude, at points relatively far 
apart, it is recommended that steel chan- 
nels be installed to afford a greater re- 
sistance to the bending movements of 
addition, this 


forms a protection for the isolator from 


concentrated loads. In 
mechanical injury and from contact with 
oil 

Procedure used in installing the type 
CA-148 isolator is first, the determination 
of the following data: 


1) Static load of the machine to be 
followed 

(2) Estimated distribution of this load. 
(3) Estimated impact, if any, and how 
it is distributed. 

(4) Allowable 


or desirable deflection. 
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(5) A diagramming of the machine base 
to show size and location of founda- 
tion bolt holes and any machine bosses 
or finished surfaces on which machine 
will rest. 

After these data are obtained, the 
curves shown in Fig. 15 which give the 
recommended loads for lengths up to 12 
in., are referred to for the desired infor- 
mation. (Multiples of these loads require 
equivalent multiples of the recommended 
lengths.) By adding the impact loads 
to the static loads and considering their 
distribution, length of isolator required 
at the various concentrated load points 
can be determined. 

The manner in which the recommended 


amount of vibration isolator is to be in- 
stalled under the machine is determined 
by: The size and shape of the machine 
base, the available means which best 
distribute the resultant of the several con- 
centrated loads proportionately, and the 
facility in installation. If deflection is 
to be minimized, the correct amount of 
60 durometer should be used; the 50 and 
40 durometer material successively in- 
crease this deflection. The 24 and 36 
in. lengths carry loads proportionately 
two and three times greater, respectively, 
than the 12 in. length for that particular 
durometer hardness shown on the load 
deflection graphs. (Inasmuch as_ type 
CA-148 isolator also employs synthetic 





TABLE VIII 
LOAD RATING OF VARIOUS ISOLATORS 
(Firestone Industrial Products Co.) 


Style 

CA 1290 
CA 1595 
CA 244-5 
Part #6-7-8 


Machinery Mountings 


DA 1089 
DA 1090 
DA 1079 
CA 243 


Light Duty Mountings 


l-in. Length 
2-in. Length 
4-in. Length 
6-in. Length 
12-in. Length 


Industrial Vibration 


Dampeners 


Standard 
Heavy Duty 
Type 160 A 


Cushion Connectors 


Load Capacity in Pounds 


Compression Tension Shear 
600-2300 
300—1200 
100—350 
140-375 
26-60 
19-50 
25-110 
85-115 15-50 15-50 
28-60 50 50 
60-135 50 50 
120-310 50 50 
180-480 50 50 
375-1000 50 50 
25 12 8 
50 25 25 
35 12 8 
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stocks for mounting, and since charac- 
teristics of the stock may vary from lot 
| to lot, the use of graphs (Fi>s. 15 and 16) 
in this discussion is not to be construed to 
mean that mountings can be selected on 
the basis of load deflection characteris 
tics presented therein.) 


Oil and lubricants have a deteriorating 
effect upon rubber, and their contact 
with the rubber elements of the isolators 
must be minimized if not entirely elimi- 
nated. On installations where machine 
lubricants, bilge oil, etc. will come into 
contact with the rubber, it is recom- 
mended that the entire surface of the vi- 
bration dampeners be coated with a lac- 
quer or varnish which is impervious to 
oils and greases. The following coatings, 
listed according to trade name and manu- 
facturer, are suggested: 

Egyptian Lacquer, Egyptian Lacquer 
Co., New York, Ni Y.; Forbes’ Nitroloid 
Lacquer, Forbes Varnish Co., Cleveland; 
Glyptal Lacquer, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Ivco Varnish, Im- 
pervious Varnish Co., Pittsburgh. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Me- 
chanical Goods Division, Wabash, Ind., 
reports that for many years there has 
been a great demand by manufacturing 
plants for mountings to absorb vibration, 
shock and noise on machinery. Because 
it was almost impossible to satisfy this 
demand with isolators of conventional 
design, a mounting, known as industrial 
rolling joint mounting, was developed for 
use with a wide variety of types of ma- 


| chinery. The type of mounting is a non- 


bonded rubber and metal combination, 


| with crude rubber compounds being used 


for the resilient medium. Overall height 
of the mountings is 2% in. under no load. 

Maximum load ratings of the isolators 
are given in Table IX, however, shock 
loads up to twice the maximum loads in- 
dicated can be absorbed. A minimum 
deflection of approximately 0.250-in. is 
obtained at the rated loads. The mini- 
mum disturbing frequency that can be 
handled by these mountings is of course 
related to the amount cf deflec’ion oc- 
curring under load or in other words, 
the spring rate experienced. Spring rate 
of properly applied mountings is suffi- 
ciently low to absorb vibra’‘ions of 600 
eps. In special applications, disturbing 
frequencies Iswer than this value can be 
handled. 

In addition to this mounting, the o'her 
types available are: Pla’e type mount- 
ines in square, diamond, round, square 
cup, and round cup shape; well type 
mountings; pedes'al style supports; and 
platform type mounts. Both the plat- 
form and pedestal type mounts are for 
isolating heavy macl.inery from build- 
ing founda‘ions and are available in a 
wide range of sizes and capacities. Fis. 
18 (A), (B), and (C), show, respectively, 
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Slip Ring Motors 


® Varying Torque 
® Speed Regulation 


® Low Starting Current 


| n the installation shown here two Century 


Slip Ring Motors have been correctly applied. 
A 20 horsepower Slip Ring Motor drives the 
plate rolls and a 7!/, horsepower motor raises 
and lowers the rolls to regulate the curvature 
of the plate that is bent. 

These motors have the ability to start heavy 
loads with a minimum of starting current and 
the speed of the motor may be controlled to com- 

pensate for varying thick- 


nesses of metal plate. 
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Another advantage of Slip Ring Motors is 
that the direction of rotation may be readily 
reversed when application requirements make 
it necessary. 

Century motors are built in a wide variety of 
types, in sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower to 
meet nearly every electric power requirement. 
Century motors are engineered to the require- 
ments of the machines they drive to assure top 
performance. Specify Century for all your elec- 


tric motor requirements. 





plate style holders of square and square 
cup shapes, and a well type mounting. 
Range in capacity of the well type of 
mounting is from 20 lb with a rated de- 
flection of 0.065-in., to 1450 Ib with a 
deflection of 0.123-in. Load ratings for 
the plate type mountings range from 1 
to 45 Ib. 

International Balsa Corp., Jersey City, 
N. J., reports that balsa wood has been 
used for many years to dampen vibration 


in machinery. 


In its natural state, balsa 
will absorb moisture if placed in water 
or in a damp location. A simple water- 
proofing treatment will prevent this. It 
will take paints, varnishes, dope, etc., 
and these can be applied by the use of 
If the wood is kept 
dry it will not rot. Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
furnished Fig. 23 and the following in- 
formation pertaining to this illustration: 

Undamped natural frequencies are 
shown for three densities and three dif- 
ferent cuts of the material. The curves 
are standardized for a l-in. thickness. 
Desirable thickness is necessarily deter- 
mined by the application, and the effect 
of thickness on natural frequency is in- 
dicated in Fig. 23. The ultimate strength, 
U, and proportional limit, P, are spotted 
on each curve. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, O., suggests the 
following procedure for the selection of 
isolators made by the company: (1) 
Find the lowest disturbing frequency of 
the machine. This is usually the revo- 
lutions per minute or the number of im- 


ordinary methods. 


pacts per minute. Many machines produce 
disturbing vibrations in more than one 
case, use the 
frequency when 
An isolator which 
is proper for the lowest frequency will 


frequency. In such a 
lowest disturbing 


selecting the isolator. 


be still more effective of insulating high- 
er frequencies. 

(2) Find the correct loaded weight of 
the machine. 

(3) Determine the 
weight. (Where weight distribution can- 


distribution of 


not be correctly determined, refer num- 





TABLE IX 
RECOMMENDED APPLICATIONS 
(B. F. Goodrich Co.) 


Service Isolator Type 
Electric Motors (large and small) 10, 30, 40, 60 
Air compressors , 12, 60 
Punch presses 1, 12 
Internal combustion engines 

(gasoline and diesel) . I, 80,60 
Ventilating fans and blowers 10, 12 
Heavy Mills . 20 
Vibrating screens Shoe ee 
Motor-generators 10, 12 
High speed grinders and buffers 10,12 
Slow speed roll grinding machines 12, 14 
Wire drawing machines .... 10, 12,14 





ber and model of the machine, together 
with the manufacturer’s name, to B. F. 
Goodrich so that this important point 
can be correctly figured.) 


(4) Refer to Table X and select an 
isolator with a frequency as low or 
lower than the lowest disturbing fre- 
quency of the machine. This will make 
a satisfactory installation when loaded to 
capacity with even distribution of weight. 

Efficiency of the isolators is affected 
not only by the total weight applied, but 
also by the distribution and arrange- 
ment of the mountings to match distribu- 
tion of weight in the machine. Maxi- 
mum capacity of each type is given in 
Table X. It is important that instructions 
for each type be followed carefully. This 
results in a uniform deflection of each 
mounting which is necessary for most 
satisfactory results, 

Uniformity of load distribution is es- 
sential for the following reasons: (1) 
Prevents overloading of some mountings 
with possibility of causing these to fail 
prematurely; (2) insures more efficient 
isolation because mountings that are not 
fully loaded decrease the effectiveness 
of the whole installation; (3) uniform 
loading will prevent sagging and keep 
machine in proper horizontal position. 

When tall, narrow, top-heavy machines 
are to be isolated, the mountings should 
be placed as far apart as possible to give 
added stability. The type 10 mounts 
provide increased stability when placed 
with their length at right angles to the 





TABLE X 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ISOLATORS 
(B. F. Goodrich Co.) 


Deflection at 


Type Maximum Load, In. 
] 0.170 
10 0.1875 

12 0.50 

14 1.00 

30 0.1875 
1380 0.1875 

33 0.15625 
138 0.15625 

36 Shear 0.250 

Comprs’n 0.175 

40 0.15625 

44 0.15625 
144 0.1250 

60 a 0.1875 


Minimum 

Maximum Durometer Disturbing 

Load, Lb. hardness frequency 
400 each 40 1000 
50 per in. 45 1000 
75 per in 40 600 
80 per in. 40 470 
110 40 1200 
132 45 1200 
150 40 1200 
180 45 1200 
80 40 1000 
125 40 1250 
10 40 1200 
10 40 1200 
60 45 1850 
175 40 1000 








direction of the rocking motion. Where 
objectionable horizontal motion is pres- 
ent, the mounting should be placed so 
that it resists this motion. It frequently 
helps to place the mountings so that they 
are braced against the machine, but not 
attached to it. In this position, they re- 
sist the horizontal motion without carry- 
ing any weight. 

The mountings should be protected 
from prolonged contact with oil, tem- 
peratures over 150° F, and from corro- 
sion of the metal parts. Protection from 
excessive oil may be obtained with a 
shield, an occasional small spattering of 
oil does little harm. 

Korfund Co., Inc., Long Island, N. Y., 
reports that impact machinery need no 
longer be placed away from production 
lines in order to protect precision equip- 
ment from harmful vibration. Cork, rub- 
ber and steel spring resilient mountings 
permit hammers and large presses to be 
installed where forgings and stampings 
are needed for the next operation. In 
fact, they can be placed anywhere for 
most efficient production with absolutely 
no vibratory interference to adjacent pre- 
cision equipment. 

There are two courses which can be 
followed in eliminating costly damage 
from vibration within the plant. The 
most satisfactory method is to isolate the 
offending machine itself by means of suit- 
able antivibration equipment, and thus 
eliminate the transmission of vibration 
completely. When existing machinery 
cannot be taken out of production, it 
is possible to isolate instead, the pre- 
cision equipment that is affected by the 
disturbing vibration. 

Since many impact machines require 
the stabilizing effect of an inertia mass 
in addition to correct vibration control, 
Korfund has developed engineering 
methods to fulfill this requirement. So 
far as theory of vibration is concerned 
isolation of machinery on concrete foun- 
dations presents no greater problems than 
isolating directly at machine bases or 
legs, except for the increased weight. 
Practically, however, certain additional 
factors must be considered, such as ac- 
cessibility of isolators for adjustment, and 
proper design to meet physical limita- 
tions of installation below floor level. 
Also, it is essential that anti-vibration en- 
gineering be conducted simultaneously 
with foundation design since vibration 
control must become an integral part of 
the whole, and proper allowance must 
be made for it both before and during 
construction. 

Fig. 24 shows one of the methods de- 
veloped by the company for the use of 
The machine is mounted 


inertia blocks. 
on a concrete foundation in which is em- 
bedded a structural steel chassis, pro- 
jecting ends of the chassis are bolted 
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Presteel Produces 


an Unusual 





SW 


The flywheel shown here is an unusual stamped- Such work requires more than ordinary press ex- 
welded assembly. It measures 7 inches in diameter, _ perience, making it “A Job for Presteel.” 

and must be filled with mercury before installation 4, you look forward to your future stamping prob- 
to provide the desired weight. lems which require skill and ingenuity plus unusual 
As the sectional view shows, the assembly is made stamping facilities, think of Presteel. 


up from several drawn shapes and requires both 
WIoRCESTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 1883 


spot and autogenous welding to insure a mercury- 
tight closure. Presteel then precision-grinds the 
O.D. and end faces to provide perfect balance. 502 BARBER AVENUE, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Representatives in Alexandria Virginia, Buffalo, Canton Ohio, Chicago, Denver, Detrott, 
Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Toronto 


February 24, 1947 











to spring isolators placed in pockets i) 
Tius, the 


f maciine ard tound ition 


the surrounding sub-base. 


enlire weight 


is resiliently suspended on the isol:tor 
springs. The operator stationed on a 


metal platform spanning the machine 
foundation feels no shock or vibration. 
This type of vibration control is part‘cu- 
larly adaptable to large and heavy in- 
stallation, 
of foundation construction and_ isolator 


where maximum — simplicity 
accessibility are required. 

An alternate method of foundation 
suspension providing all six degrees of 
freedom is shown in Fig. 25. This type 
of arrangement is particularly suitable 
for installations on which forces and 
moments may act in all directions. In 
this design the projecting ends of the 
steel chassis are fastened to the ends of 
suspension rod which in turn are bolted 
to the spring isolators. The pendulum 
action of the units jnsures high efficiency 
and stability for such conditions by 
locating the spring unit and fulcrum ol 
penduluin on a plane close to the cen- 
ter of gravity for both machine and 
foundation, 

A simplified method has been evolved 
for installing these spring suspended con- 
crete foundations: A concrete substruc- 
ture consisting of a base and walls is 
constructed to form a pit in wich the 


A Complete 
Warehouse 
Service for... 


‘Tri-Boro Steel Supply Co.,Inc. 








suspended foundation is positioned. A 
laver of asphalt felt is then placed over 
the concrete surface to prevent bonding 
with the concrete of the suspended 
foundation block. Spring 
placed in pockets in the substructure, 
and then the steel channels, which ex- 
tend through the foundation, are fitted 
over these saddles. After the foundation 
block has been poured, the other parts 
inserted and 


saddles are 


of the svring units are 


boltc:l securely to the 


channels. 

Adjusting bolts are then screwed into 
the isolator top plates. By screwing down 
these bolts, usinz them as jacks, the 
entire foundation js raised and “floated” 
on the springs. Raising the foundation is 
thus a simple task requiring a compara- 
tively short time even for a fairly large 
foundation. Then the machinery is in- 
stalled and the foundation is carefully 
relevelled and adjusted for load distribu- 
tion. 

A complete concrete foundation can 
be moved when relocation of a hammer 
in the production line becomes necessary. 
For example, in one typical installation 
the concrete inertia block measured 10 
x 10% x 7% ft and weighed 150,000 
lb. A crew of ten men with ten Simplex 
Step Jacks, of 20 t capacity each, lifted 
the block from its original position and 
lowered it into the newly prepared pit 


133 LINCOLN AVE., NEW YORK. CITY : MOTT HAVEN 9-3469 
An Affiliate of ' 
CHARLES A. KOONS & CO. 
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with a minimum of lost production. 
Hauling was done on a low-bed, heavy 
duty, semitrailer truck. 

Isolators are also available for use 
with hammers, shears, punch presses and 
other impact machines whic do not re- 
quire inertia blocks (see Fig. 21). In- 
stalled directly between the base of the 
machine and the floor, these isolators 
provide control of vertical and lateral 
vibration. Steel springs for vertical con- 
trol and inserts of self-adjusting, resilient 
material for lateral control are used in 
combination. Bolted to machine and floor, 
they are accessible for spring adjustment. 


(Concluded next week) 


Compiles Cutting Fluid Data 


A 36-page symposium on cutting fluids 
as presented at the American Society of 
Tool Engineers New Era Exposition is 
subject of technical bulletin No. 5 “Cut- 
ting Fluids and Coolants.” distributed by 
D. A. Stuart Oil Co. Ltd., Chicago, 

Text corsists of four technical papers 
presented by leading authorities in the 
cutting fluid field covering the following 
subjects: “What the Tool Engineer 
Should Kncw About Cutting Fluids;” 
“Testing of Cutting Fluids”; “Cutting 
Feeds and Speeds;” and “Selection of 
Cutting Fluids.” 
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The “PRODUCT’’—U. s. Savings 


Bonds—is easy to sell, because it offers every 
prospect a guaranteed means of making 
money. Each unit can produce $4 for every 
$3 of purchase price. 


The MARKET consists of all your 


employees. It is an eager market, as shown 
by surveys— which indicate that 85% of all 
participants in the Payroll Savings Plan want 
the plan continued. 


The REWARD is twofold: By helping 


your employees build personal security, you 
help assure that they will be happier, more 
stable— more productive on the job. And 
you help all of us, including yourself, be- 
cause every Bond you sell helps to check 
inflationary tendencies. 


February 24, 1947 
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Are You Using These Booklets? 


If not, or if you wish additional copies, just ask your 
State Director of the Treasury Depariment Savings 
Bonds Division. 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN—A booklet, published for key 


executives by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, containing helpful sugges- 
tions on the conduct of your payroll 
savings plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. 





THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU—A booklet ‘ 
for employees... explaining graph- 
ically how the payroll savings plan 
works... goals to save for, and 
how to reach them with Savings 


Bonds. 
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Alliance builds all types of cranes to convey 
slabs, ingots, hot metal, raw materials, and 
finished products safely, quickly, and easi|, 
Shown here is a 275-ton, 4-girder Ladle Crane, 
equipped with an auxiliary trolley having | 
60-ton and a 20-ton hoist. This crane has 
safety compartment back of the enclosed oper 
ator’s cab. The compartment contains a dupli| 
cate bridge master control, enabling + 
operator to move the crane in safety in c 
hot metal is accidentally spilled. Another safet: 
feature is the enclosed stairway leading fro 
the cab to the footwalk on the crane girder. 

For fifty-odd years, Alliance has been knowr 
as the World’s Largest Builder of the World's 
Largest Cranes. It always pays to check with 
Alliance . . . for the development of new cranes 
or reconversion of old cranes to give your pl: ||, 4 
more lifting power. 
While ingots are being 
poured, the ladle of molten 


metal is trunnioned in two 
laminated ladle hooks. 
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LE CRANES—GANTRY CRANES— FORGING MANIPULATORS — 


\KING PIT CRANES—OPEN HEARTH CHARGING MACHINES— 
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IAL MILL MACHINERY —STRUCTURAL FABRICATION 
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1. External Comparator 


Permitting quick, accurate measure- 


ment of rectangular, threaded or cylin- 
drical parts, tapered cr straight, within 
its range to millionths of an inch, the 
horizontal external comparator, an- 
nounced by Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., 
is adjustable to 3%-in. high and zero to 
10'4-in. in length, Features include adjust- 
able pressure attachment, removable ele- 
vating table, Sheffield Electrigage head 
and chcice of standard or micrometer 
tailstock. Use of micrometer tailstock 





on applications below 1 in. permits 
readings of 0.0001l-in. from calibrated 
barrel without use of gage blocks, If 
full accuracy is desired, micrometer may 
be set at zero, gage blocks used for 
setup, and readings in millionths ob- 
tained from the Electrigage, which is 
available in amplifications of 100 to 1, 
2500 to 1 and 5000 to 1. 


2. Flash Welder 


Designed for precision flash welding 
of virtually any metal, including alumi- 
num, for long periods at high produc- 
tion, a new line of motor-driven flash 
welders announced by Progressive Welder 
Co., 3050 East Outer drive, Detroit 12, 
may be operated on alternating current 
through transformers or on direct current 
through use of storage batteries. 

All welders are enclosed, and controlled 
from one position. Platen travel speed 
for flashing and upset; flashing voltage: 
amount of upset; die openings and other 
settings can be made in a few minutes 
Welding speed is increased by clos 
coupling of welding current. Multistep 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in this card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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taps on transformers permit 
30 to 100 per cent 
available in four capacities 
Welder 
here is the 50 kva model. Upset 
11,500 


for the four machines. 


3. Smoke Indicator 
smoke 


Photoswitch 
Broadway, Cambridge 


of 


through the flue or breaching of a heating 
or power plant, and signals when this 


density appr aches the values pres¢ ribed 


It 


ind 
mounted on opposite sides of 
Light beam is projected across 


the photoe lectric control 
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\ sensitivity adjustment permits the 
equipment to be set so that it will signal 
when smoke density approaches what- 
ever value prescribed. Supplementary 
equipment includes bell alarms, densom- 


eters, and recorders. Unit operates o1 


4. Materials Tester 


Presence of voids, cracks, porosity, 
laminations, poor bonds and other internal 


flaws in metals, plastics and ceramics is 








indicated with the ultrasonic materials 
tester being marketed by General Ele« 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y In testing 
metal castings, forgings and finished ma 
chine parts, it sends a beam of ultrasoni: 
waves through the specimen, Changes 
in amount of energy transmitted through 
the specimen are an indication of the pres 

ence and extent of flaws 
Instrument is portable, self-contained 
and gives a direct reading. It consists cf 
a complete wide-band ultrasonic trans- 
mitting-receiving system having a high 
frequency generator, crystal transducer 
for producing ultrasonic vibrations, a 
medium to transmit these vibrations, a 
second crystal transducer to convert the 
received mechanical energy into ele 
trical signals and an indicator supplying 
information for materials inspection. Tr 
] 


( 


examine regularly-shaped specimens, th 


two transducers are immersed in a tank 

containing water and specimen inserted 
; ; , 

between them. [ Itrasonic waves are t 
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sent through the specimen, the reading 


Kaukauna Machine Corp., Kaukauna, 
Wis., drills and taps at any conceivable 
angle, in any plane within the maximum 





and minimum limits of travel or move- 
ment of the machine. The portability, 
flexibility of operation and _ operating 
range of the machine allows it to be 
moved to bulky and unwieldy workpieces. 
Head swivels 360 degrees in either 
vertical or horizontal plane. 

Headstock of the machine is positioned 
on two individually controlled axes to 
permit head to swivel 360 degrees on a 
trunnion, and trunnion to swivel 180 
degrees. Two rails, supporting trunnion, 
have a 24-in. horizontal traverse, while 
spindle has a 12-in. travel. Rail also may 


be swiveled 360 degrees to perform ma- 
chining operations at any point around 


being compared with that for a specimen 

shown to be sound by x-ray or other sec- the machine. Work is held on an index- 
tioning methods. Instrument can also be ing table, permitting work to be rotated 
used to indicate changes of viscosity, to present five surfaces to the machine. 
compressibility and density of liquids. Three spindle speeds are provided and 
drive to spindle consists of a 9-speed 
. . gear change box. Dual controls facilitate 
| 5. Tapping Machine siete 
Series 125 portable universal horizontal 
| drilling and tapping machine, made by 


6. Filtering System 


Inject-A-Flow Pump Co., 67 North 
Willow street, Montclair, N. J., recently 
developed a self-contained filtering sys- 
tem designed to remove fine metallic 


particles in suspension in liquid coolants 
used on machine tools. Strainer medium 
excludes extremely fine particles without 
creating back pressure that would reduce 
the flow of coolant to the cutting tools. 
System consists of a 7-gal rectangular 
steel tank in which a Strainco strainer unit 





is mounted. Pump unit is mounted on lid 
of tank with pump operating inside the 
strainer unit. Pump unit consists of a 
precision cast noncorrosive centrifugal 
pump connected to motor through an ex- 
tended shaft. Provision is made for re- 
circulating coolant liquid. The system is 
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equipped with 4-ft flexible metallic hos 
and a bronze flow control cock, togethe: 
with necessary wiring, switch, etc. 


7. Die Casting Machine 

An air-operated die casting machine 
for manufacturing small parts at high 
rates of speed is anounced by DCMT 
Sales Corp., 315 Broadway, New York 7 
Operational speeds up to 1500 shots per 


hour have been reached, using single- 





cavity molds. The company offers pur- 
chasers of machine engineering service 
which includes die designing, die making, 
field and production engineering. Dies 
made for customers will be tested and 
run on machines before delivery. 


8. Steel Fabricated Motor 


Fabricated entirely of steel, a new line 
of electric motors manufactured by Elliott 
Co. of Ridgway, Pa., has increased serv- 
ice life and is low in maintenance. Lighter 
weight motor is extremely rigid due to 
welded all steel construction. Motor frame 
consists of end plates of 1 in. minimum 
thickness welded to heavy longitudinal 
angles supporting stator core. Baffling and 
large air openings give motor directed 
ventilation without recirculation. Thick 
steel plates are coated inside and out with 
a rust preventive. Conduit box, adjustable 
to four positions, has knockouts for four 
conduit sizes. 

Maintenance is eased as bearings are 
quickly and easily inspected and removed. 
Rigid steel bearing bracket gives a stiff 
bearing support, maintaining uniform air 
gap, preventing vibration and withstand- 
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ing shock. Thin babbitt liner stands up 
under rough treatment and heavy pound- 
ing. Liner is supported by a bronze bear- 
ing shell to which it is bonded. 

Motors are available in standard rat- 
ings of 150 to 1000 hp, 4 to 14 poles, with 
only five frame diameters required for 
entire line. All are dripproof and splash- 
proof and adaptable to forced, pipe or 
ase ventilation and with sleeves or anti- 
friction bearings for coupled or belted 


service. 


9. Squirrel Cage Motor 


Drip and splash-proof squirrel-cage in- 
duction motors such as the one illustrated 
here, for large power drives from 100 to 
1000 hp and 1800 rpm and lower speeds 
are being manufactured by Electric Ma- 
chinery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 13. Their 





fabricated steel frame shuts out falling 
particles, makes operation quieter and 
facilitates cleaning. Inspection and blow- 
ing out is simplified on larger ratings with 
access plates designed for easy removal. 
Sealed bearings may be cleaned and re- 
filled without motor disassembly, and 
double end ventilation is provided by a 
blower on cach end of rotor. Starting 
characteristics are NEMA class B (nor- 
mal torque, low starting current) for 
across-the-line starting. 


10. Drafting Scale 


Eight different scales are incorporated 
on one side of the transparent plastic 
drafting scale, the Vant rule, manufac- 
tured by Stewart-Jackson Co., Los An- 
geles. The 0.125-in. thick instrument need 
not be turned over to find calibrations of 


Vy 4 36 1% 34 1, 1% and 3 in., per foot. 
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Calibrations and numerals are in red to 
facilitate reading against black and white 
drawings or blue prints. Overall length 


is 13%-in. with scales reading to 12 in. 


11. Die Handler Assembly 


New die handler assembly is built into 
a Mogul 5-ton high lift chassis or the 
Mercury 3-ton high or low lift chassis, 
all products of Mercury Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. Design consists of two power- 


driven die movers, operating in machined 





slots at the sides of the load platform. 
Each is driven by a compound wound 
direct current motor through a Brad Foot 
Gyro speed reducer and roller chains. In- 
dependent control is effected by two push- 
button - operated magnetic contactors. 
Push buttons are located on operator’s 
dash. This assembly makes it possible 
for operator to push die from the load 
platform onto the press or storage. rack 
or vice versa, Independent mover control 
makes die spotting a simple matter. They 
may be retracted for skid handling by 
the truck. 


12. Adjustable Tool Gage 


An inside micrometer caliper tool gage 
for all inside measurements, including 
inside screw thread, counterbore, groove 
and recess measurements is announced 
by U. S. A-C-E Tool & Gage Engineers, 
827 South Hoover street, Los Angeles 5. 
It is made in two sizes: Type E, 3/16 to 


STEEL— Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


C1) Price information [) Nearest source 


Please send [] Literature 


214-in., not graduated; and type Al, 13/32 
to 4 in., graduated in 0.001l-in. Its sensi- 
tive touch makes it possible to make 
close fits to within 0.0001-in. 

Gage is casy to adjust for wear and 
has a locking nut. It is hardened through- 
out and has a ball bearing adjustable 
head. Gage is made in several lengths 


and with various attachments. 


13. Fastening Tool 


Utilizing the explosive power principle, 
the Tempotool, developed by Tempo 
Products Co., Cleveland 13, simplifies 


operations where it is necessary to at- 








tach steel to steel or steel to concrete. 
Especially useful in the installation of 
electrical conduits and junction boxes, the 
tool derives its power from an exploding 
blank cartridge in an enclosed chamber 
or breach, 

Explosive drives a pin or stud through 
the short barrel and into steel with such 
force that it is firmly “set.” Tests show 
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ds to resist a direct pull of up to 20, 


000 Ib, this varying with type of tool 
used, t powel cartridge employed and 
the indness of the steel. Company is 
fleri three model the “22” for at 
tachi metal objects up to 's-in, thick 


to steel or concrete, the “38” which can 


be used with mild steel up to 58-in. thick 
“45” for use 
penetration of 
thick. Cartridgs 
different powers are 
“38” and “45” 


mid the on hea 1e1 jobs re 
mild steel up to 
charges of three 


available for the 


quiring 


1 %4-in 


mode Is 


14. Air and Water Gun 


Lightweight air and water gun that is 


ompletely controlled by a finger-tip lever 


adjustme nts is being intr 
, 6135 South 
Angeles 1. 


without ilve 
du ( d by 


Central avenue, Los 


Purco Products Inc 


Designed 





and removal of 


i-pressure rinsing 
loosened dirt and grease from inaccessible 
parts of equipment and machinery, this 
operates on regular air and wate 


pressures and connects to standard fittings. 
It fits snugly in the hand of the operator, 
single lever to 


who merely depress¢ S a 


produce automatically a high-pressure 


spray 


15. Diaphragm Motor Valve 
New design in diaphragm motor valve 


announced by Fischer & 


Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa 


Ir lude 


construction 1s 
Design features 
nstruction with 
flush-seated bodies and through-bolts. No 
included in the body 


construction, design resulting in compact 


dished-bonnet c: 
bonnet flanges are 


unit with the low weight, simplified 


cleanout characteristics and the possibility 


for fabrication in nearly all corrosion re- 
Valve, referred to as 
the Valvrator, is made only in 150 Ib 
, ta 2 An. 
flanged 


sisting materials. 


construction in sizes from 


screwed, and trom l to 3 in. 


16. Air Motor 


Gast Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
announces a model No, 1 explosion-proof 
air motor weighing 2% Ib and measuring 
21% in. in diameter. 

By centrifugal 
sliding vanes, fitted in a shaft-mounted 


force, four one-piece 





rotor, slide outward in a shell, presenting 
their surfaces to the incoming air, to cause 
rotation The 


tion, will not spark, burn out due t 


motor starts in any posi- 
OvVeI- 
load, or sudden braking. It runs unde1 
constant low speed, as 100 rpm, without 
stalling. Speed varies from 0 to 6000 


rpm, horsepower from 0 to 1/16. 


17. Hydraulic Pump 


Manufactured by Aldrich 
Allentown, Pa., the Aldrich-Lytle 


dropneumatic power unit 


Pump Co., 
Hy- 
is a simplex, 
double-acting hydraulic pump, powered 
by air. Built to provide low volume 

high pressure service, its initial and oper- 
troubles 
relief 


as well as the need for constant adjust- 


ating costs are low and with 


“wire drawing” through valves, 


ment, are eliminated since the pump 
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stalls when the desired hydraulic pri 
sure developed corresponds to the 
pressure used. 

Power is derived from plant air pr 
sure or from a small commercial air cor 
pressor. Various pressures) Can be ol 
adjustment of air 
Unit 


double-acting ai 


tained by pressure 1 


ducing valve. is operated by 


vertical cylinder and 





nnected ti the 


direct-c 


pump plunger and yoke- 


piston that is 
upward-acting 
connected ti the 
plunger 

Suitable for uss 


downward - acting 
with hydraulic presses 
in small molding press plants, the pump 
gives approach at maximum speed which 


} 


automatically reduces as maximum pres 


sure is reached. 


18. Audio-Amplifier 


Mtg. Division of 
Huron and Kings 


announces ant the I 


Thordarson Electric 


Maguire Industries, 
bury streets, Chicago, 
1000 w 


vibration 


series audio-amplifiers for us¢ 
tester. 


frequt ney 


Harmonic disto: 
deviation are held 
1500 cps, 


as 2 
tion and 


to a minimum of from 25 to 
with an overall gain of 96 db, at an in- 
put impedance of 100,000 ohms. The 
held 48 db below full 


Extended frequency 


hum level is 


output. ranges are 
available upon request. 
Enclosed cabinet of the 
safeguards all controls but 
provides the operator with a clear view 
of output 
A complete circuit interlocking 


instrument 
operating 
critical circuit 


meters and 


meters, 
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door system protects the operator from 
high voltages. Maximum tube life is 
insured by overload and time-delay r 
lays with pilot lights to show cperating 
Further against 


conditions. protection 


overload is afforded by a power output 
limiting circuit. Automatic cooling is 


provided by blowers. 


19. Die Handling Truck 


Trend 


trucks for handling the heaviest types o! 


toward use of larger powel! 
dies is exemplified in the industrial truck 
built by Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, with a rated capacity of 25 
tons. In changing a die with the new 
power truck the platform is elevated to 
the level of the press bed. Cables wound 





on power-operated reels on the left and 
right sides of the truck pass under pulleys 
on the truck’s upright columns and are 
hooked together at the far end of the die. 
When cables are reeled in the side slides 
off the bed onto the platform. 

In replacing a die the action is virtually 


the same, except that the cables ar 


passed under the pulleys at the forward 
end of the platform and are then brought 
back and hooked behind the nea} end 


of the die. Truck platform is 53 in. wide 


72 in. long. 


20. Enclosed Safety Switch 


Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainvill 
Conn., announces a type D enclosed safety 
switch which is rated at 30 amp. Its en- 
closure measures only 442 in. wide, 6% in. 
long and 3% in. deep. 

Switch features front operation, and its 
attached triple duty spring takes up any 
loose tolerance in the switch. Spring also 
provides a flexible connection to movabl 
contacts, as well as a seal between handle 
and cover. It is designed so that pivoting 
lever may be padlocked in the “off” posi- 
tion to prevent opening of the switch o1 
cover. 

Design gives the switch sufficient wit 
ing room and provides easy access to 
terminals. The entire switch mechanism, 
mounted on the back of the box, may be 
removed by loosening a single screw. It 
Q 


is available in 2 pole, 125 v, 3 pole solid 
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neutral, 125/250 v, 3 pole solid neutral 
with meter twist-out 125/250 v and 8 


pole solid neutral, 125/250, 230 v, ac 


21. Moisture Determinator 


Quick drying moisture determination 
unit for either plant or laboratory use 
which uses an 8-in, diameter drying pan 
of various depths for flexibility in selec- 
tion of sample size is offered by Harry 
W. Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn avenue, 
Detroit 4. Model 278 Moisture Teller 


unit is provided with automatic tempera- 





ture control ranging from 150° F for 


materials sensitive to drying tempera 


tures, up to 300 F toy drving materials 
that require higher temperatures. It has 


a_ ball-bearing motor and fan 


which 
drives air past large size wire heat re- 


sistors which heat air t temperature se 


lected. Moisture evaporated into heated 
air is passed through the Monel metal 
filter cloth bottom of the sample pan 


Sample is weighed before and after dry 


ing to obtain precise m«¢ isture percent 


r¢ ading. 


22. Plastic Molding Machine 


Utilizing electronic controllers for regu 
lating heat in chamber and _ nozzle, 


plastic injection molding machin 
Model IM-2, manufactured by Hydraulic 
Dearborn, Mich., has 


a temperature accuracy of plus or minus 


Machinery Inc., 


2 F. Mold clamping is achieved by a 
mold 
comes against stops to prevent misalign 
adjustable to hold 


% in. tO a maxi- 


toggle action. In closed positi n, 


ment. Platens are 
die of a minimum of 5 
mum of 9 4 in. 


Maximum pressure of injection plun- 





ger is 28,400 Ib when operating at 


1000 Ib line pressures. Injection stroke 


has a 3 see cycle for full 8 in. All con 
trols are electric and located in ont 
panel 


23. Gas Unit Heater 


New Palmaire suspended unit heater, 


Palmer Mfg. (¢ rp., 


hang from ceiling 


mad by Phoenix 
Ariz is designed to 
and permits full use of factory floor space 
for equipment. No central heating plant 
is required for its operation, 


Approved hs 


tion the 


Associa- 


heater is a modernized one 


American Gas 


piece welded unit of heavy gage steel 


Its air deflectors are adjustable and a 


assembly for the 
make 


It can be equipped with 


sliding. drawer ty pe 


controls and burret heater easy 
to keep clean 
thermostatic control to provide automatic 
regulation Fan type unit 


100.000 Btu. is 


temperature 
with output rating of 


now 1n pr duction 


24. Pillow Block Bearings 


Anti-Friction Bearings Co., 2020 South 
Figueroa street, Los Angeles 7, is an 
nouncing pillow blocks with bronze beaz 
ing foot and flange designs. Their split 


high tensile strength aluminum housing 





irries spheric il naval bronze bearing 


idapter sleeve is inserted in 
bronze bearing so that one basic pillow 


block in serve a number of shaft diam 


ters Housi is clamped on spherical 
elf-aligning bronze bearing after shaft 
has been lecated, giving a rigid bearing 
for taking either radial or thrust loads 


Chis li ie, 
to 5000 rpm, includes 
ift diameters in both pill w_ block 


i] 
manufactured for speeds up 
sizes from % to 3 
in. sl 

1 f 


l« 
ind flange units 


25. Fire Extinguisher 


[he Underwriters-approved, — stored- 
pressure hand extinguisher manufactured 


Stop-Fire Brooklyn, 


N. Y. is as easy to use as a garden hose. 


by Union Corp., 


lo operate it a user points the flexible 
hose at the fire and gives the valve a quick 
Hick with the fingers. releasing an instan- 


taneous stream of fluid: The hose attach- 
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ment enables a user to attack a fire in 
any direction merely by aiming the hose. 

Carbon dioxide is combined with car- 
bon tetrachloride and shot from the hose 
as a fine spray which is converted instan- 
taneously into a heavy, fire-smothering 
gas. This is effective on oil, ether, gaso- 
line and electrical fires. Extinguisher has 
a long range, the bulk of the stream travel- 


ing anywhere from 15 to 25 ft. 


26. Temperature Controller 


Designed for control of ovens, stills, 
baths, presses and coolants, the Electro- 
max, developed by Leeds & Northrup Co., 
1934 Stenton avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
fills the need for 
temperature controller of high sensitivity 


an alternating-current 


and versatility which needs practically no 





attention, It signals and controls only, 
although temperature readings may be 
taken manually. 

Whieatstone 


bridge circuit with a vacuum tube ampli- 


Instrument consists of a 


fier as the detector. Tubes are standard 
119/16 x 


16 in. and can be mounted 


type. Instrument is only 
111/16 x91 
wherever convenient. Standard ranges are 
0 to 250° F and 0 to 1000° F. 


27. Finishing Machine 


Midget-size Roto-Finish machine is an- 
nounced by Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. 
time and labor economies in mechanical 
finishing and deburring very small parts. 


It is designed to permit greater 


Cylinders of machine are 8 in. wide, 


12 in. across the flats. It has a variable 
drive of 35 to 70 rpm. Flats are lined 
with kiln dried hard maple, and ends 
are rubber sealed. Cover is secured 
to cylinder and cylinder mounted on 
machine by a lock and adjustable clamp 
that permits quick loading and unload- 
ing. It can be supplied without base 
for bench mounting. Interchangeable 
screens are available in all mesh sizes 


for separation of Chips from parts. 
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28. Flat Lapping Machine 


Perfectly flat planes necessary in slid- 
ing and rotating parts, air and liquid 
tight seals, drawing dies and pressure 
pads can be produced on the flat lapping 
machine built by Spitfire Tools Inc., 2933 
Pulaski Chicago 41. Micro-inch 


readings as low as 2 rms are possible. 


road, 


Single pieces ordinarily require no 
holders, chucks or collets, the operator 
holding the piece on a revolving plate 


and directing the motion with his hands. 


Machine is made with all gears and 
bearings sealed for life, lubrication being 
unnecessary. Extra lapping plates, stand- 
ard or special, for various uses are avail- 
able. These are installed without tools 
as plates utilize no fastening to hold 


them on machine, 


29. Low Pressure Oil Burner 


Compact and shipped ready for bolting 
into place on most any type of furnace, 
proportioning control oil burner, manu- 
factured by Johnson Mfg. Co., 2825 
East Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, 
features an air and oi! interlock that 
maintains the air and oil ratio constant 
at any setting between its high and low 
setting. It requires no regulation after 
it has been adjusted to produce the de- 
sired furnace atmosphere. 

Various types of control motors can 
be used and are normally mounted on 
the burner to provide accurate control. 
Hookups are available for furnaces with 








several burners. Burner operates at 4 to 
15 lb from line pressures of 20 to 40 Ib. 


30. Drafting Instruments 


A new line of drafting instruments is 
being marketed by Instrumaster Indus- 
tries Inc., Arch street, Greenwich, Conn. 
One series consists of five stencils for 
axonometric drawing. One item, for iso- 
metric drawings, contains 27 ellipse 
openings representing circle from % to 
2 in. in diameter. Another is the counter- 
part for dimetric drawings 1:1:%. Hi- 
Range stencils of same type, isomtric 
openings representing circle from % to 
4%-in. complete the series. 

Also in the 
protractors, floating triangles, hatching 
stencils, each offered in several models 
for various applications. 


new line are isometric 


31. Steam and Water Mixer 


Designed to eliminate the necessity of 
piping hot water long distances or in- 
stalling separate water heaters and tem- 
perature regulators at isolated points, 
a steam and water mixer, manufactured 














ouT.er @ 


by Sarco Co., 475 Fifth avenue, New 
York 17, solves the problem by installing 
it in a steam pipe. Its thermostat in- 
sures automatic temperature control as 
set by a key. An example of its capacity: 
200 gph at temperature rise of 50 to 
120° F with a steam pressure of 75 psi. 

In operation, steam and cold water 
enter device through two valves, mixing 
in an injection chamber. Resulting hot 
water flows through housing to liquid 
filled thermostat actuating a plunger 
which shuts off steam when temperature 
rises above setting. Entire construction 
is brass with renewable valve heads and 
seats of stainless steel. Steam pressure 
must be 20 per cent higher than water 
pressure, 
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51. Wrinkle Finishing 

New Wrinkle, Inc.—8-page illustrated 
bulletin “New Wrinkles in Finishing” 
lists wide range of products that in- 
corporate wrinkle finish as standard 
coating, Products coated thus range from 
large air conditioning units to fractional 
horsepower motors. Coatings can be 
applied by dipping, spraying, knife coat- 
ing or roller-coating. Drying is by in- 
frared. 


52. Steel Doors 

R. C. Mahon Co.—14-page illustrated 
catalog No. G-46-A. I. A, presents in- 
formation on hand, mechanical and 
power operated types of rolling steel 
doors to meet every industrial require- 
ment. Diagrams and specifications are 
included. Sixteen types of doors and 
grilles are covered. 


53. Welding Equipment 

Air Reduction Sales Co.—64-page illus- 
trated catalog No. ADC640 deals with all 
types of oxyacetylene and arc welding 
equipment and supplies. Ten pages of 
electrode prices are included. 


54. Diese! Tractor 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Tractor Div, 
-24-page illustrated catalog No. MS- 
290A cutlines numerous features of 2- 
cycle HD-7 diesel tractor which has 
drawbar pull of 60 horsepower, five 
speed ranges and positively sealed truck 
wheels. 


55. High Strength Steels 

Republic Steel Co.—20-page illustrated 
booklet form ADV 445 is entitled “For 
Modem Lightweight, High Strength De- 
sign—3 Republic High Strenzth Steels”. 
Purpose, properties, composition, appli- 
cation and performance of Aldecor, Cor- 
ten and Double Strength alloy steels are 
covered. 


56. Hydraulic Power 

Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Ma- 
chines, Inc.—20-page illustrated reprint 
from MACHINE DESIGN entitled “Ma- 
chine Hydraulics”, by Albert H. Dall, 
covers chief uses of hydraulics on ma- 
chine tools. Both throttle circuits and 
variable delivery pump circuits are 
covered. 


57. Film Storage 

Eastman Kodak Co.—16-page pam- 
phlet “Storage of Microfilms, Sheet 
Films and Prints” is intended to serve as 
guide for those desiring to store safety 
film and paper base materials only. Pre- 
paration for storage, humidity and fire 
storage are included in discussions. 


58. Electrical Equipment 

Electric Products Co.—4-page_ illus- 
trated bulletin No, 208 presents thumb- 
nail descriptions of numerous high cur- 
rent, low voltage motor generators and 
ether electrical equipment for various in- 
dustrial installations. 


59. Flexible Shafting 


Walker-Turner Co.—18-page _ illus- 
strated catalog “Walker-Turner Flexible 
Shafting” presents data on line of flex- 
ible shafting, flexible housing and flex- 
ible shaft assemblies designed for use in 
appliances, industrial machinery,  air- 
craft instruments and special applications. 
Wide range of types and sizes is ccvered. 
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60. Tempering Furnaces 

Surface Combustion Corp.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin No. SC-133 describes 
different types of furnaces recommended 
for tempering of various kinds and 
shapes of ferrous objects. Heat flow in 
forced convection furnaces and principle 
of Conjecto-Firing are diagrammed, 


61. Laboratory Equipment 
Burrell Technical Supply Co.—16- 
page illustrated catalog No. 47-1-25 
deals with laboratory glassware, Col 
man _ spectrophctomcter, stereo-polarizer 
equipment, variable transformer, Deci- 
Point slide rule and Wrist-Action shakers. 


62. Flexible Couplings 

Farrel-Birmingham Co.—46-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 447 describes various 
types of Gearflex couplings for use in 
industrial and marine service. Included 
also are complete engineering data with 
ratings, dimensions and weights. Recom 
mened types for specific applications ar 
given, 


63. Control & Recording 

Bristol Co.—12-page_ illustrated bul- 
kctin No. DM104 reveals specifications 
and application data on line of pyro- 
meters, telk metering remote control units, 
flow meters, automatic process control 
devices, recording thermometers, valves 
liquid level controllers, humidity instru 
ments and pressure vacuum draft gages. 


Helpful Literature 


64. Cap & Set Screws 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


16-page 
catalog No. 610 outlines 
advantages of use, applications and 
recommended applications of Unbrako 
socket screws, socket head cap screws, 
self-locking screws, locking socket screws, 
flat head cap screws, hollow set screws 
ind socket head stripper bolts and 
shoulder screws. 


65. Hydraulic Press 

Denison Engineering Co. {-page 
llustrated folder No. DS-7 gives speci- 
fication, application and operation data 
on 75-ton Multipress hydraulic press 
which is adaptable to almost any type job 
Unit has 30-inch daylight opening and 
18-inch stroke. 


66. Spray Booths 

Peters-Dalton, Inc.—16-page _ illus- 
trated bulletin No. 201 deals with 
batch type, down draft and conveyorized 
Hflydro-Whirl spray booths. Equipment 
urangements and mainteance data on 
each size, type and kind of installation 
ire given. Diagrams illustrate operation 


illustrated 


features. 


67. Inserted Tooth Saws 

Huther Bros. Saw Co.—6-page _illus- 
trated folder on Huther inserted tooth 
milling saws explains why these saws 
give fast cutting and maximum life. In- 
certs can be furnished with from two 
to ten teeth. Body of saw is alloy steel. 
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68. Materials Handling 

Standard Conveyor Co.—12-page_il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 66 pr data 
cn line of gravity and power operated 
roller conveyors conveyors, 
pneumati tubs 
belt ving 
ill systems listed in 


sents 


es ilator 

and endless 
Photos reveal 
actual operation. 


systems 


conve systems 


69. Induction Heating Units 

Gordon Electronics, Inc.—4-page_ il- 
lustrated fold r “New Trigatron” pre 
method of using radio frequency 
generate heat in metals. No 
rated in machine and metal 
generates own heat by reacticn to radio 
Model RF 10 Trigatron jis pro- 
line engineered to 
harden, braze, solder, heat treat, anneal 
md melt by this method 


Ge nt 
energy to 
hie it Is gene 
energy 


duction machine 


70. Gas Analysis Instrument 
Burrell Technical Supply Co.—10-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 205 discloses in 
formation on adsorption fractionator that 
provides means of separating, identifying, 
measuring and collecting components of 
light mixtures and re- 


hydrocarbon gas 


cording analytical data 


71. Lock Nuts 

National & Mfg. Co,—24-page 
illustrated catalog “Lock Nuts” is in- 
tended to aid engineers in determining 
fastenint device to overcome 
loosening of parts by motion and vibra- 
tion Drake Dynami Huglock and 
Marsden lock covered in detail 
und torque charted 


Screw 


proper 


nuts are 
calculations ar 


West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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72. Pneumatic Tools 

Rotor Tool Co.—44-page illustrated 
booklet No. 30 entitled “How to Cut 
Costs with Rotor Air Tools” describes 
recommended applications of air oper- 
ated grinders, drills, sanders and nut 
setters. Typical case studies are cited. 
Specification data on Rotor air tools are 
given. 


73. Electrical Testers 

General Electric Co,—24-page_ illus- 
trated bulletin No. GEA-4477 contains 
lata and descriptive information on com- 
plete line of portable alternating current 
test from 2000 to 150,000 volts. 
Listings and descriptions of sphere gaps 
ind current limiting resistance assemblies 
are covered, 


74. Cemented Carbide Products 

Kennamental, Inc. —56-page _ illus- 
trated catalog No. 46 describes 35 turn- 
ing, offset, lead angle, cutoff, pointed 
nose, clamped on and pulley grooving 
tools; files; half centers; extruded shapes; 
rolls and bearings for distinctive applica- 
tions requiring cemented carbides for 
effective operation. Selecting and crder- 
i:g instructions are given. 


sets 


75. Polishing Machinery 
Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc.— 
20-page illustrated catalog No. 55 fea- 
tures single and variable speed polish- 
ing lathes and abrasive belt, automatic 
and cylindrical finishing machines. 
Standard specifications, operation data 
nd application informaticn are included. 
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76. Voltage Control Equipment 
Superior Electric Co.—12-page _ il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 150 describes line 
of Powerstat transformers, automatic 
voltage regulators, Voltbox alternating 
current power supplies and special cus- 
tom built equipment such as_ remot 
positioners. 


77. Rubber Lined Pipe 

B. F. Gcodrich Co.—8-page 
trated catalog section No. 9780 
with standard pipes and fittings lined 
with rubber by Vulcalock process for 
use in chemical process and power 
plants, pulp and paper mills, copper 
mines, sewage plants, steel plant and in 
dredging operations, 


78. Welded Fabrication 

United Welding Co.—20-page __ illus- 
trated manual on welded fabricatien for 
engineers and designers is entitled “Tail- 
oring in Metal”. Included are data help- 
ful in determining what products can be 
welded advantageously and design in- 
formation for improvement of quality and 
to effect fabricating economy. 


illus- 
deals 


79. Infrared Equipment 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp.—12-page 
illustrated cataleg “Infra-red Parade” 
reveals histories in which infrared 
installations will degrease metal chairs 
in 214-minutes, dry sand molds in mini- 
mum of time, bake, dry glue and serve 
to dehydrate or preheat materials in 
range of industries. 


case 


wide 


80. Milling Machines 

Kearney & Trecker Corp.—4-page il- 
lustrated folder “Milling Strides Ahead” 
describes line of CSM milling machines 
which make possible fast and efficient 
milling of steel, cast iron and nonferrous 
metals. Machines are available in 20, 
30 and 50-horsepower sizes. Specifica- 
tions and operation data are included. 


81. High Alloy Steel 

Kloster Steel Corp.—4-page illustrated 
folder “Hi-Run Steel” presents  infor- 
mation relative to high chrome, high 
carbon steel having maximum hardness 
and wear resistance. Steel is recom- 
mended for high production tools, dies 
and metal forming parts. 


82. Steam Heating Coils 

American Blower Corp.—58-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. B-1218 is compil- 
ation of specifications and performance 
data on types S, B, U and D coils used 
in industrial steam heating. Air volum« 
conversion tables, rating curves, air fric- 
tion tables, piping instructions and dia- 
grams are presented. 


83. Magnetic Pulleys 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co.—24-page 


illustrated catalog No. 803 contains 
descriptive data, specifications and in- 
formation on selecting proper size, ma- 
terial and capacity of double magnetic 
pulleys. Suggested applications are dis- 
cussed, 


84. Punch Press Accessory 
Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated bulletin form F65 describes 
hydraulic overloaded Pitman for punch 
presses. Use of accessory which replaces 
standard Pitman eliminates damage to 
punch press crank and frame and pro- 
vides overload protection for any press. 
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Booming Steel Operations 


Brighten Supply Prospects 


Metalworking curbed by shortages but signs ap- 
pear to indicate likely easing over next three 


months. Pig iron critically short. 


expected to improve soon 


METALWORKING operations are held back by acute 
shortages of steel, but signs are appearing signaling the 
time is not far distant when noticeable easing in the tight 
market situation will be evident. 

Steel production booms along at a peacetime record- 
shattering pace, and, if uninterrupted, supply pipelines 
for some products should begin to fill up over the next 
three months, accompanied by corresponding slackening 
in demand pressure. 

Anticipating such easing, buyers are watching inven- 
tories with a sharper eye. At the same time, consumer 
resistance to quoted prices is developing, the so-called 
“black market” now presenting a noticeably weaker front 
with prices off three to five cents per pound. Also, talk is 
heard of a possible break in certain mill extras within the 
next few months. All this points to a definitely softer 
market situation in the making. 

Broadly, supply is most stringent in sheets and strip, 
with plates close behind. However, except for alloy steels 
and certain specialties, notably wire rope, steel product 
supply generally still falls far short of demand. Little 
hope is held out for appreciable betterment in flat-rolled 
products before late year at earliest. Plates are in similar 
position, and heavy railroad car allocations may necessi- 
tate diversion of some strip capacity to plate production 
at the expense of sheets and strip. 

Pig iron is critically short. Housing allocations have 
diverted such large tonnage from normal channels that 
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Scrap situation 






Market Summary 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 

Ended Same Week 

Feb. 22 Change 1946 1945 
Pittsburgh 100 +25 17.5 88 
Chicago 92 None 24 99.5 
Eastern Pa. 89 None 13 91 
Youngstown 89 None 20 92 
Wheeling 87.5 +- 3 63 97.5 
Cleveland 93 + 2 17 90.5 
Buffalo 90.5 None 23.5 90.5 
Birmingham 99 None 12 95 
New England 92 + 2 45 90 
Cincinnati 96 + 6 7 87 
St. Louis 69 None 19 80 
Detroit 92 None 34 88 
Estimated national 

rate 94.5 + ] 16 96 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,762,381 net tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons 
for 1945; 1,791,287 tons for 1944. 











widespread shutting down of foundries is threatened with 
accompanying curtailment of assembly operations depend- 
ing on castings. Foundry operators are pressing for re- 
moval of all allocations. Indications late last week were 
that mandatory allocations would be abandoned in favor 
of a voluntary plan patterned after that in effect in dis- 
tribution of steel for the railroad car program. 

Strong undertone continues in scrap. Prices are still 
tending upward at various points. The market is dis- 
turbed by the maldistribution of available supply, tie- 
in sales and special deals between steel consumers and 
the mills. Actually, supply is fairly comfortable, the Jan- 
uary steel ingot rate indicating consumption of 2 million 
tons of purchased scrap that month, close to wartime 
record. In the scrap trade predictions are made that if 
current maldistribution is corrected, the tight market will 
disappear within 60 days in view of the current high rate 
of industrial scrap production and prospects for improved 
collections as the weather improves. 

Steelmaking operations increased last week to highest 
level since May, 1945, at 94.5 per cent of capacity. This 
was equivalent to 1,646,000 tons. Previous peacetime 
high was 97 per cent in November, 1940, when volume 
output amounted to only 1,472,319 tons. Capacity that 
year was smaller. Operations at Pittsbugh last week rose 
to rated capacity, a gain of 2.5 points, while at Cincin- 
nati the rate went up 6 points to 96 per cent. Advances 
of 3 points at Wheeling to 87.5 per cent, and two points 
at Cleveland and in New England to 92 and 93 per cent 
respectively, were recorded. At other producing points 
operations held unchanged from the preceding week. 

Price adjustments continue. Last week revisions were 
effected on cold-finished spring steel and alloy pressure 
tubing. SrEEL’s composite price averages held unchanged 
last week at the revised figure of $69.73 for finished steel, 
$52.10 for semifinished steel, $29.56 for steelmaking pig 
iron, and $33.75 for steelmaking scrap. 











MARKET PRICES 








Feb. 22 
Finished Steel $69.73 
Semifinished Steel 52.10 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 29.56 
Steelmaking Scrap 33.75 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Feb. 15 Feb. 8 Jan., 1947 Nov., 1946 Feb., 1946 Feb., 1942 
$69.73 $69.73 $69.11 $64.45 $60.91 $56.73 
52.10 52.10 49.20 40.60 89.20 36.00 
29.56 29.56 29.56 27.50 24.75 23.00 
33.75 32.08 31.17 22.22 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Composite: 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Material 


Feb. 22, 

1947 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh ‘ : 2.60c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .. RRs 2.98 
Steel bars, Chicago Vier 2.60 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.64 
Shapes, Chicago .. 2.50 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.65 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.85 
Plates, Chicago : wees 2.65 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ie 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.20 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh. . 3.55 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.20 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary 3.55 
Hot-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 2.50 
Cold-rolled strip, Pittsburgh nice 3.20 
Bright basic, bess, wire, Pittsburgh. 3.42! 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ; 4.125 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh. $5.75 


Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. . 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 51.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh........ 51.00 
Wire rods % to g,-inch, Pitts...... 2.675¢ 


t Base changed in December from 24 gage to 10 gage. 


“* Nominal. ¢ Base changed in December to 10 gage. 


... $58.00 $52.25 


Pig Iron 
ng V., be 
oon pa ont Feb. 22, Jan., Nov. Feb., 
as 1947 1947 1946 1946 
se ee Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh............ $31.83 $31.815 $29.77 $26.94 
2.60 250 2 375 ee ee .00 00 25.25 
2 462 2 35 2095 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia...... 32.01 31.99 29.93 27.09 
2 602 2 48 2 340 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 31.33 31.315 29.27 28.44 
2 462 2 35 2205 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ....... 32.51 32.49 30.43 27.59 
2 612 250 2 375 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............. 30.50 30.50 28.50 25.75 
2 ITT 2558 2425 Southern No, 2, Birmingham......... 26.88 26.88 24.88 22.13 
2 612 250 2375 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati....... 31.75 31.75 28.94 26.05 
2'50 2425 23125 Malleable, Valley ................... 30.50 30.50 28.50 25.75 
3:20 3.275 31625 Malleable, Chicago ................. 90.350 30.50 28.50 25.75 
3.55 4.05 3.875 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 37.50 37.50 33.00 33.00 
2 50 $2.425 +2.3125 Gray forge, del. McKees Rocks, Pa... 30.66 30.65 28.61 25.80 
3.20 3.275 3 165 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.00 
3.55 4.05 3.875 
2.50 2.35 2.225 
3.20 3.05 2.925 Scrap 
3.420 3.05 ee 
4.062 3.75 3.07 Heavy melting steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $35.00 $32.50 $23.00 $20.00 
$5.75 °$5.25 °$5.125 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa...... 33.75 31.00 21.90 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 32.50 30.00 21.75 18.7 
Rails for rolling, Chicago............ 38.50 35.688 24.25 22.25 
Ps A OL, ADUUORMO es césecescssccae 42:50 41.2 29.00 20.00 
$38.00 $37.00 
48.00 39.00 37.50 Coke 
48.00 39.00 37.50 
2.675¢ *2.30c 2.225¢ Connellsville, furnace ovens......... $8.875 $8.812 $8.7 $7.50 
Connellsville, foundry ovens.......... 9.875 9.812 9.50 8.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del........ 16.10 15.912 15.10 13.75 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the 3 


Semifinished Steel 


Oarbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 


ard analysis, price negotiated, fob mill. Forg- 
ing quality, $40, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Bethle- 
hem, Canton, Massillon, Coatesville, uncrop, 
$52 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $42; Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., $55-$60, Portsmouth, O. 


Detroit, del., $45; eastern Mich., $46. 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $50; Detroit, del., 
$53; eastern Mich., $54. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$61; del. Detroit $64; eastern Mich., $65. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$50; Portsmouth Steel Corp., $66 Portsmouth, 
0. 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Spar 
Coatesville, lb 2.35c. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, % to g,-in., inclusive, $2.55-$2.80 
per 100 Ib. Galveston base, $2.65. Worcester, 
add $0.10. San Francisco (base, del.), $3.27. 


rows Point, Youngstown, 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 
tons one size, 2.60c; Detroit, del., 2.75c; eastern 
Mich., 2.80c; New York, del., 3.01c; Phila., 
del., 2.98c, San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33- 
8.65¢e: Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.325-3.56c; 
Seattle, 3.285c, base. 


Rall Steel Bars: Price, 2.60c-2.95c, same basing 


140 


per cent federal tax on freight. 


points as merchant carbon bars, except base is 
10 tons. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.05c; De- 
troit, del., 3.20c; eastern Mich., 3.25¢c. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum 
fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 
Texas, Oklahoma.) 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
89,999 Ib, 3.20c; Detroit, 3.385c; Toledo, 3.40c. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 3.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.95c; eastern Mich., 4.00c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.45c; 
Detroit, del., 2.60c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 
2.65c; San Francisco (base, del.), 3.03c: Los 
Angeles (base, del.), 3.025c; Seattle, 2.985c, 
base. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.60c-2.95c; Detroit, del., 
2.75c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, del., 2.80c. 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 6.15c; double 
refined, 7.00c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 7.85c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 2.50c; De- 
troit, del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c; 
Philadelphia, del., 2.70c; New York, del., 2.79c. 
(Andrews Steel Co., quotes on Middletown, O., 
base for shipment to Detroit area; Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.10c, 
Sparrows Point Md., base; Granite City Steel 
Co., 2.875c, fob Granite City, Ill, 2.775c, fob 
Gary or Birmingham.) 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 





base, 3.20c; Granite City, base, 3.30c; Detroit, 
del., 3.35c; eastern Mich., del., 3.40c; New 
York, del., 3.61c; Philadelphia, del., 3.58c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Canton, Middletown, base 3.55c; New 
York, del., 3.84c; Philadelphia, del., 3.75c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, base, 3.55c. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16, not corrugated, copper 
alloy: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
4.15c; Granite City, 4.25c; copper iron 4.50c; 
pure iron, 4.50c. 


Aluminized Sheets, No. 20 hot-dipped, coils or 
cut to lengths: Pittsburgh, 9.00c. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.55c. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, base, 3.65c; Detroit, 
del., 3.70c; eastern Mich., 3.75c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary; 4.30c, Kokomo, Ind. 
Armature: 4.50c, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary; 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind. Elec- 
trical: 5.00c, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary; 5.10c, 
Granite City, Kokomo. Motor: 5.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary; 5.85c, Granite City. 
Dynamo: 6.45c, Pittsburgh; 6.55c, Granite City. 
Transformer 72, 6.95c; 65, 7.65c; 58, 8.35¢; 52, 
9.15¢c, Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
3irmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.50c; Detroit, 
del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c. (Su- 


perior Steel Corp., 3.30c, Pittsburgh). 
Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.20c; Chicago, 
base, 3.30c; Detroit, del., 3.35c; eastern Mich., 
3.40c; Worcester, base, 3.40c. (Superior Steel 
Corp., 4.70c, Pittsburgh.) 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel, 0.26-0.40 carbon: 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, base, 3.20c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 4.70c; over 0.60 to 0.80, incl., 
5.30c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 


Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 lb tin, $4.85; 0.50 
Ib tin, $5.05; 075 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 


Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.60c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 3.70c. 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 


burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 


Pittsburgh base per package 


Roofing Ternes: 
coating I. C. 8-lb 


112 sheets: 20 x 28 in., 
$13.50; 15-lb $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngitown. Sparrows 
Point, 2.65¢; Coatesville, Claymont, Geneva, 
Utah, 2.80c; New York, del. 2.94c; Phila., del., 
2.85c; St. Louis, del., 2.74c; Boston, del., 2.86c. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, del., 3.46-3.52c. 
(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
3.40c, basing points; Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., 2.80c, Coatesville and Clay- 
mont equivalent.) 


Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.90c. 


Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.787c; Coatesville, 4.15¢ 


Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; monel- 
clad, 29.00¢. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.50c; Gen- 
eva, Utah, 2.65c; New York, del.. 2 70c: Phila., 
del., 2.64¢c. San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
del., 3.37c-3.41c. 


(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa , 
3.05c, Bethlehem, Pa., equivalent.) 


Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
per 100 Ib. 


nominally, 


Buffalo, $3 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 


Wire to Manufacturers tn carloads 
Bright, basic or bessemer . -°$3.30-$3.55 


Spring (except Birmingham) ........ %*$4.25 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and Staples 

Standard and cement-coated. t$3.75-$4.50 
Galvanized ; $$3.75-$4.50 
Wire, Merchant Siete 

Annealed (6 to 8 base)............... §$3.95 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base) $$4.40 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier..... tt84 


Birmingham, per 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool... ........ tt94 
Barbless wire, twisted...... ........0. 94 
Fence posts . a See. eae ag hee ea tt82 
Bale ties, single loop. Se pene tt86 


* Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth. 
San Francisco (base, del.), $4.31 for bright 
basic only. 

** Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.25 for 
Duluth and Trenton, N. J San Francisco 
(base, del.), $5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28, 
black premier. 

t Add $0.30 Worcester; $0.10 Cleveland. San 
Francisco (base del ), $4 83. 

¢ San Francisco (base, del.), $4.83. 

§ Add $0.10 for Worcester. San Francisco 
(base, del.), $4.96 for annealed; $5.41 gal- 
vanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.) woven fence, 
107; barbed wire, 114; bale ties, 110; Duluth, 
fence posts, 84. 





Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb. fob mill, $2.50 per 
100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, $2.85 per 100 lb; light rails (rail steel), 
$2.95, Williamsport, Pa. 

Relaying, 35 lb and over, fob railroad and 
basing point, $43-$46 per net ton. 


Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
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fob mill; 
Splice bars, $3 per 100 


6.75c. Tie plates, $2.80 per 100 lb, 
$3.15 base, Seattle. 
ib. Standard spikes, 3.65c-4.50c; 
5.30-6.40c. 


screw spikes, 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Pipe: Base price in carlots, threaded 
and coupled, to consumers about $200 a net 
ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all types; 
Lorain on steel butt weld, and _ seamless; 
Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap weld and 1 
point less on steel butt weld on sizes produced 
in that district. 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 
y re 23 y ., — 2 +20 
%& % 51 30% 4 114% +10 
% 554 41 1-14 —17 + 2 
A 58% 45 1% 22% —1% 
1-3 601%, 47% 2 —23° —2 
Lap Weld 
Steel ‘on 
In Blk. Gal. In. Blk Gal 
2 53 39% 1% ae eee 
Zee3..... 56 42% 1%, — 7 +13 
314-6 58 444%, 2 —144% + 54% 
*s 58 42% 2%-31%4 —17 + 1% 
*10 57144 42 4 —2l —4 
*12 56144 41 4% -8 19 —2% 
———_—_—— 9-12 <1) ~~ 7 
*-Not T..& C. 
Seamless 
Steel 
In, Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 
2 ese Se SB aa... St 42 
2%-8 ....55 4118 °10...... 56% 42 
3%-6 .... 57 431% °12...... 551% 41 





“Not T. & C 


Line Pipe: Base price in carlots to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pitts- 
burgh and Lorain, O. 


In. Seamless In. Butt Weld 
oe Tere ce \%y 47 
She BS... 15 BS %4& %....... 50 
Si tO 8.66 ac BS a ss .. 54444 
Wp eee samt, eee . STH 
. ! 54144 1 to 3......... 59% 


Boiler rn ‘Net base prices per 100 feet, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 





——Seamless —Elec. Weld— 
©O.3: Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
tad > aa et $10.89 $10.62 $10.62 
1%” .. 13 12.90 10.59 12.58 
1%” ..13 $12.00 14.26 11.70 13.90 
1%” + ae 13.65 16.23 13.31 15.82 
y ag - 15.29 18.17 15.00 17.95 
2%" Pet 17.05 20.26 16.71 20.00 
| ie 18.78 22.31 18.38 22.00 
ae > | 20.57 24.43 20.11 24.07 
a0 4s ae 21.80 25.89 21.27 25.46 
3 : 12 22.87 27.18 22.26 26.68 
pia te an 26.88 31.94 26.15 31.33 
314” 11 28.86 34.30 28.06 33.64 

‘ 10 35.82 42.55 34.78 41.68 
44,” 9 47.48 56.42 + er 
gene 54.96 65.30 
oe 84.38 100.25 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over "$65 
per net ton, Birmingham; $70, Burlington, 
N. J.; $75.56, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Additional 
discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full containers, 
except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine 
14-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 55 off 


ys and %, up to 6 in. in a Riamoas 52 off 
2 Oe sce ‘s cawevb ae Ge 
% and 1 in. x 6 in. length ” 51 off 


1% in. and larger in all lengths and Ye 


in. and larger in lengths over 6 in. 48 off 
in. and smaller, eee than 6 in. 45 off 
EE Tis 6 we re's 5 0005465 dw a eee e 
Step bolts . Oe Oe 46 off 
Plow bolts . 57 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 60-10 off; bulk 74 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
Over 3-in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 

A. S. 
A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
fs-in. and smaller........ 51 off eee 
%-in. and smaller........ — 48 off 
MAMAN! og: C mas 0s alee 48 off Se a 
-in.-1-in. 47 off 
1%-in.-1%-.n 46 off 45 off 
1%-in. and larger. 44 off 


Additional discount of 15 tor full containers. 





Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller (10-20 bright) 


3 habemmned 
“eG — die an snk Gunicea dais 


+ eatne:...... oa 
Square Head Set ‘Serews 


Upset 1-in. and smaller . —«- See 
Headless, %-in. and larger .........- 46 oft 
No. 10 and smaller : 56 off 
Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. 

en al da Vabexes VOCbewenent 3: 25C 

-inch and MES, o pua skh aust 55-5 off 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, md" bolt manu 4 job- 
t and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
il ae De ee .. .$1.50-$2.00 off 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
extra carbon 19.48c; 


Ib; reg. carbon 15.15c; J 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardening 25.97c; 
high carbon-chromium 46.53c. 
Base, 
WwW Cr V Mo per Ib 
18.00 4 1 ‘ 72.49¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 58.43c 
4 2 3 ahane 
.40 4.15 1.90 5 2.2 
5:50 4.50 4 4.50 75.74¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 
Grade turals Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301... 26.00ec 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00c 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303..... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309. . 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316 . 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321 . 81.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
453..;.. 200 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
TRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403. . be 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430 ' 91.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F... 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.. 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443. 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501.. 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
*502 10.00 14.50 18.50 1450 19.50 
+STAIN! LESS = STEEL devas 
304 24.( 22.00 a 
410 32:00 20.00 
430 22.50 20.50 
446 29.00 27.00 
° L ow chromium. ft Fob Pittsburgh and 


Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal~ 


ing and pickling. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace,.... .. °$8.75-$9.00 
Connellsville, foundry . rere 9.75-10.00 
New River, foundry eee ree 11.75 
Wise county, foundry............ 9.00— 9.50 
Wise county, furnace..... pata 8.50— 9.00 


~ © Operators of hand-drawn ovens using 
trucked coal, $9.35-$9.60. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal, freight allowed east of ome 
Pure and 90% benzZol....c.ccccccccccce 7.00¢ 
Toluol, twO GOSTOOS. ..cccccocescecsccee > 006 
Industrial oA ahead axda' tie we tees ee 
Solvent naphtha coccee Auee 

Per pound ‘fob ‘works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums). 11.25¢ 
Do., less than carlots ......cceceeeee 123.000 
Do., tank cars TG de oe edema aa < 10.25¢ 
Eastern plants, per poun 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbi, to “ob: 
bers, ‘‘household use’ . a 9.5 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........ - $30.00 

















PIG IRON 


MARKET PRICES 





High Silicon Silvery 


Refractories 





: 00-6.50 per cent (base)..... $38.00 
net et anoee ton. Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per 5 wor aetenas. aa Per 1000, fob shipping etet 
era ax - “ ‘i 7 % 
7.51-8.00.. 41.00 10.01-10.50. 46.00 et Prices 
No.3 Mak E8CR0. S00 MOEESD: 08 
Foundry Basic Bessen:er leable Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton, Buf- Fire Clay Brick 
Bethlehem, Pa., base.......... $31.50 $31.00 $32.! $32.00 falo base $1.25 higher. Buyer may Super Duty 

Newark, N. J., del. ee 32.84 34.34 35.54 use whichever base is more favor- 

Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ..... 34.50 ae es 35.00 able. Pa. Rhos 0S, sen nk ee ns <p SERIO 
Birdsboro, Pa., base 34.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Si High Heat Duty 65.00 
Birmingham, base .. 26.88 25.50 31.50 yes 14.01-14.50%, $52.75, Jackson, O.; Pa. Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. ..... =. 

Baltimore, del. 33.28 ge i Sie $56 Keokuk, Iowa; $54, Buffalo and Ala., Ga. ..-....sseeeeeeeeee a 

Chicago, del. . 31.12 hai Niagara Falls, N. Y. Add $1 a ton eS A err ere ee rk ee 

Cincinnati, del. 31.75 30.37 aka for each additional 0.5% Si to 18%; 

Newark, N. J., del. 32.96 “ee 50c for each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $l a Intermediate Heat Duty 

Philadelphia, del. 32.13 31.63 eeee ton for 0.045% max. phos. 

St. Louis, del. Jones "ae 31.79 ae CEE: Pe er eE pe yr 
Buffalo, base ................. 30.50 30.00 = 31.50 ~— 31.00 cs nagppeerag nom geny Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky. ..... 4 
Boston, del. .... re 36.48 37.98 37.48 Prices same as for high silicon sil- Ala., Ga. ...-.-.-.-+++++++++ BO: 

Rochester, del. ............. 32.34 31.84 33.34 32.84 very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. Ne J. cee eeee eee cece seer sree 62,00 

Syracuse, del. oes 32.50 34.00 33.50 Charcoal Pig Iron 
Canton, Massilion . Gover 30.50 30.00 cee 30.50 Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. Low Heat Duty 
Ohicago, base 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.... $37.50 P Md., Ohio 51.00 

Milwaukee, del. 31.82 31.32 32.32 31.82 (For higher silicon irons a differen- soi o eo ar ae. eee 

Muskegon, Mich., del. 34.33 The card 34.33 tial over and above the price of 
Cleveland, fob furnace 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 base grade is charged as well as Malleable Bung Brick 

Akron : 32.17 31.67 32.67 32.17. for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
Detroit, base 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 and 6.) All bases 75.00 

Saginaw, Mich., del. 33.67 33.17 34.17 33.67 Gray Worse 
Duluth, base 31.00 30.50 31.50 31.00 Neville Island, Pa. .. . $30.00 Ladle Brick 
Erie, Pa., base 30.50 30.00 31.50 31.00 

: . Low Phosphorus (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Everett, Maas., base 29.50 29.00 30.50 RD Siete ee ee ee a Ne 42.00 
Boston, del. ........ 30.00 29.50 31.00 30.50 Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. ¥., Dry FACS vccscccrcsrrrr 40.00 
$36, base; Birdsboro, Pa., $39, base; op REN SE Mon cd 
Granite City, Ill., base 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 Philadelphia, $38.16, del. Intermedi- 

St. Louls, del. ....... 31.25 30.75 ve 31.25 ate phosphorus, Central furnace, Silica Brick 
Neville Island, Pa., base . 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 Cleveland, $33 
tPittsburgh, del., N.&S. sides. 31.33 30.83 31.83 31.33 Pennsylvania .........---+-- 65.00 
Provo, Utah, base......... 30.50 30.00 sa es Differentials Joliet, E. Chicago............ 74.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., base... . 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 oe 3 sled are subject to Birmingham, Ala. .....--.-.- 65.00 
Steciton, Pa., base ..... 31.50 31.00 32.50 ee ii an 
Swedeland, Pa., base..... 31.50 31.00 32.50 Shee - Saal OS aaats @ fen ier Gace O58 Magnesite 

Philadelphia, del. .......... 32.51 32.01 ia 33.01 per cent silicon in excess of base D ti dest-tmresd grains, net 
Troy ere 31.00 32.50 32.00 grade (1.75% to 2.25%). io eb The, Ca. 
Geleds, O., base........... 30.50 30.00 34.50 34.00 Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents ike |. uhtees ues Ledeen: .00 

Cincinnati, del. 34.00 33.50 eae’ .... a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 Bags Salacg'ss sass 55) ae 
Youngstown, 0., base 30.50 30.00 31.00 30.50 ber cent and over. 

Mansfield, O., del. 33.48 32.98 33.98 33.48 Manganese: An additional charge Basic Brick 

— ° ee 50 cents a ton for — 
a eset dia eac : per cent, or portion there- i : P 

t To Neville Island base add: 66c for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.01 of, manganese in excess of 1%. Net ton, ed esi ae 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; Nickel: An additional charge for Meeting, a 4 . 
97c (water), Monongahela; $1.33, Ookmont, Verona; $1.49 Brackenridge. jickel content as follows: Under Chrome brick . .++- 54.00 

Exceptions to above prices: Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp., Struthers, O., 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, Chem. bonded chrome. . .. 54.00 
charges 50 cents a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2. inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- Magnesite brick .. . 76.00 
foundry, basic, bessemer and malleable pig iron. tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton, Chem. bonded magnesite. . . 65.00 

Rhodesian points of discharge of imported man- 
ORES basis, subjeet to penalties if guar- ganese ore is fob cars, shipside, at 
antees are not met. ) poi no allo. (outs a6 0230.00 Nag Bice agg hg Be 
DOR CUNO base once cece . Outside shipments rec ° 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African 48% 3:1 lump.. -- 989.00 a 15¢ ed unit less than 
Metals Reserve prices. 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 48% 2.8:1 ..........20.0+ $37.50 eg 9 S nearest wala 
Lower Lake Ports “6%.-8:1 .... ere ; Molybdenum 
48% no ratio. ion Se 
Olid range bessemer ......... $5.95 M ry 
Old range nonbessemer. . 5.80 ae Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.70 South African (Transvaal) IRE 15 od cc le aa hc pine ee 
Mesabi nonbessemer ... . 5.55 Sales prices of Office of Metals Re- 
High phosphorus 5.55 44% no ratio ..........$27-$27.50 serve, cents per gross ton unit, dry, 
45% no ratio............. 28.00 48%, at New York, Philadelphia. FI 
48% no ratio............. 30.00 Baltimore, Norfolk, Mobile and New uorspar 
Eastern Local Ore 50% no ratio............. 31.00 Orleans, 85c; Fontana, Calif., Provo, 
Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 91c; prices Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. Brazili nominal include duty on imported ore and point in Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, 
Foundry and basic 56-63% raziien— are subject to established premiums, effective CaF content, 0% or more, 
contract - 14.00 44% 2.5:1 lump.......... $33.65 penalties and other provisions. Price $33; 65% to 40% 60% to 6%, 
48% 3:1 lump ........... 48.50 at basing points which are also $31; less than pag Feb. 
Foreign Ore’ 
Cents per unit, oif Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 
Mad Fe., co aaeee sae oo 
. African low a om, 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 13.00 Prices in dollars per 100 pounds. 
Spanish, No. African ba- - Spar 
sic, 50 to 60%. om. r 
; Youngs- rows Can- 
ae an ne Ore, | 68-69: “69% . 7.50-8.00 Pittsburgh Chicago Gary town Point Buffalo Bethlehem ton Massillon 
Sheets, Hot-Rolled.... 3.75-3.85 3.75-3.85 3.75-3.85 3.83 3.85 3.75-3.85 ras aed 
Tungsten Ore Cold-Rolled 4.5544.75 4.55-4.75 4.55-4.75 4.735 4,554.75 
Chinese Wolframite, per Galvanized ....... MS he ig | a eelene . oe c. seeeene 
short ton unit, duty paid $24.00 Strip, Hot-Rolled ..... 3.75-3.85 3.75-3.85 3.75-3.85 ee age ~*Sbes00s 
Cold-Rolled ...... 4.55 4.65 4.65 4.65 ae See sigue 
Ohrome Ore Shapes, Structural .... 3.85° 3.85 ‘os 3.85 Seta Pn wise see 3.85 
= N y Plates - 4.10 4.10 4.10 eae 4.10 oer ve a pants rr 
Cre aeteiohle Boltiay we Bars and Bar Shapes.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 400 4.00 4.00 
&. C., Pertiand, Oreg., or ——— : , 
Tecoma, W Wash. pa Note: Lower level of quoted ranges represent prices for NAX High Tensile, produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp.. 
(S S paying for discharge; Detroit. 
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SHEETS 





. 
H-K 
10G 
0 Boston (city) ........... 4.50 
teew york (city); ........ 4.42 
? New York (country)...... 4.32 
Philadelphia (city)........ 4,24 
0 ; Philadelphia (country) .... 4.14 
Baltimore eee 4.09 
Baltimore (country) ...... 3.59 
1) Washington (city) ..... . 4.85 
4 ge 4.85 
Buffalo (city) avr 
Buffalo (country) 3 ss ee 
Pittsburgh (city) 4.00 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.90 
0 Youngstown, O. (city) 4.188 
Youngstown, O. (country)... .... 
Cleveland (city) ...... . 4.00 
i Cleveland (country) .. 8.90 
) Cipommatl ... ccc ie ee 4.116 
Chicago (city) ++ cles a ee 
Chicago (country) ....... 8.90 
Milwaukee ee 
er re 
) ‘ Indianapolis ........ . 4,04 
; ee ... 4,199 
Birmingham (city) . ... 8,852 
Birmingham (country) .... 3.75” 
) New Orleans ...... 4,46°° 
Houston, Tex. ... 4.503 
Oklahoma, Nebr. .. .. 4,868 
Omaha, Nebr. ...... 4.868 
tos Angeles .......... 5.55 
San Francisco ..... 4.90§§ 
: Tacoma, Wash. ......... 
: ; RE ES ee ee 


6.118° 
6.118* 


150 to 2249 pounds; *—three te 24 bundles; *—45 


Gal. 
°10G 
6.804 
5.475 
5.375 
5.295 
5.195 
5.14° 


5.18% 
4.358 
4/958 


5.055 
4.95° 


5.05 
4.95 
5.2385 
5.166° 
5.055 
4.955 
5.2495 
5.434° 
5.295 


5.20° 
5.208 


5.918° 
5.918° 


7.80° 
7.805 


——— 
Gal. 


°24G 
6.80* 


6.54° 
6.44° 


6.39° 
6.43° 


6.30° 
6.205 
6.30 
6.20 
6.488* 


6.305 
6.20° 
6.499° 
6.684° 
6.54° 
6.674° 


6.00” 
7.168° 
7.168° 
8.10° 
7.35° 


MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Kase prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 








— 
——STRIP——, 
tH-R C-R H-R C-F 
1.65 6.36 4.62 5.47 
4.62 4.62 5.42 
4.52 4.52 vale 
4.43 5.28 4.48 5.38 
4.33 5.18 4.38 
4.40 4.45 5.35 
p 4.85 
4.65 4.70 5.604 
3 4.75 5.50 
4.30 4.95 4.05 4.95 
3.90 4.60 8.95 4.85 
4,00 4.95 4.05 4.95 
3.90 4.85 3.95 4.85 
t.00 4.238 5.138 
3.99 
4.00 5.05 4.05 4.95 
3.90 4.95 8.95 4.85 
4.394 4.403 5.3803 
4.00 5.05 4.05 4.95 
3.90 4.95 3.95 4.85 
4.199 5.249 4,249 5.149 
4.404 4.434" 5.7264 
4,24 4.3641 5.26 
4.199 4.249 5.3824" 
4.10% 4.057° 5.83 
4.007° 3.95” , 
4.837° 4.78°° 6.144 
; 4.753 
4.862 4.918 5.818" 
4.862 4.918 5.818" 
5.65 8.35 5.10 6.90" 
5.204 8.35 4.75" eoe 
5.20%? 4.90" 6.75 
5.2037 4.90" 6.75 


0 to 1499 


Alloy 


($4140) 


7.12 


8.42" 


6.87 
6.60 


6.60 
6.60 
6.60 


6.858 


6.60 
6.60 
6.899 
7.084" 


7.074 


7.85 
9.385% 
8.95” 


8.95" 


> 190 bo tow 
oC #& lobo -1-) 


ma + 
VQ vl 
1S) | 


+O OA DA + BR Be DE 
SE a ae at - 


mm CIT 


to 


8 
4.311 


4.444 
4.05 
3.95 
4.249 
4.434" 
4.36 
3.999 
4.05 
3.95 
4.68°° 
4.918 
4.918 
5.20 
4.90% 
4.95" 
4.95" 


Structural Carbon 
Shapes 


4.47 


PLATES——, 
Floor 
%” & 
rc] a” Thicker 
4.80 6.42 
4.72 6.35 
6.25 
4.40 5.93 
4.30 5.83 
4.39 5.90 
4.29 5.80 
4.65 6.60 
4.50 6.25 
4.60 5.90 
4.20 5.45 
4.30 5.55 
4.20 5.45 
4.485 5.178 
4.30 5.811 
4.20 . 
4.653 5.944 
4.30 5.70 
4.20 5.60 
4.499 5.899 
4.684" 6.084" 
4.61 6.01 
3.999 5.999 
4.30 6.56 
4.20 
4.83” 6.94" 
5.168 6.568 
5.168 6.568 
5.20 7.20 
5.00** 6.80** 
5.25%" 7.25" 
5.25" 7.25 


unds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; '—one to 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 pounds except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds; cold finished bars, 1000 pounds and over; *—any 
unds; 


quantity; *—300 to 1999 a 


nine bundles; 5—400 to 1499 pounds: *—1000 to 1999 pounds; *—450 to 89,999 pounds; 4“—100 


f° 


to 89,999 pounds; %—1000 pounds and over. 


4%—400 tol4,999 pounds; *—400 to 39,999; %—-2000 lb and over; **—1000 to 49,999; *“—300 to 9999 pounds; *—1500 to 1999 pounds; “—1500 to 


89,999; 9-400 to 3999 pounds. 


* Includes Fage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); { does not include gage extras; { basing peint cities with quotations 


representing mil 


prices plus warehouse spread; 
annealed bars; *? add 0.46 for sizes not rolled 


§ as_rolled, 
in Birmingham; 


except 


New York, Jersey 


City, Indianapolis and San Francisco where price represents 
++ same prices quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 lb for slow mov- 


ing items; §§ 18 gage and heavier; ***® rounds under % in. 7.00c, % in. and over 6.50c, squares, hexagons and flats 6 in. and narrower 7.50c, flats over 
; S 
Cc. 


6 in. 8.25 


Splegeleisen: 19-21% carlot per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $40; 
Pittsburgh, $44, 


Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
New York, whichever is most favor- 
able to buyer, Birmingham, 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140.25 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh, including 75¢c switching 
charge, (where Carnegie - Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer); add $8 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or 
fraction contained manganese over 
82% or under 78%. 


Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 
ern zone: Special, 21c; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c; central 
zone: special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.70c; regular, 
21.20c; medium, 15.20c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk carlot 
shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight 
approx. 3 lb and containing exactly 
2 lb Mn) Prices per lb of briquets: 
Contract, carlots, bulk 6.40c, packed 
6.90c, tons 7.30c, less 7.70c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 6.65c, 7.15c, 7.90c 
and 8.30c, central; 7.20c, 7.70c, 
9.80c and 10.20c, western; spot up 
0.25c; notched up 0.25c. 


Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb or 
more, per Ib contained W, $1.90-$2; 
contract, $1.88; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per Ib contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; east- 
ern. Spot up Sc per Ib. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum C; per lb contained Ti; ton lots 


February 24, 1947 








Open Market Prices of Leading Ferroalloy Products 


$1.35; less-ton lots $1.40 eastern 
Spot up 5c per lb. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: 15-20% 


contract 


basis, 
Niagara Falls, 


per net 


ton, fob 
N. Y., freight al- 


lowed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi river and north of Baltimore 


and St. Louis, 


3-5% C $157.50. 


Ferrovanadium: 


special 


grade 


grade $2.90. 
Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% 


contained Mo, 


Washington, PAa., 
quantity 95.00c. 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 


eastern 


zone 
c.l. 12.95¢e, 
lots 13.95¢; 80-90%, c.l. 


Vv 


6.8% C $142.50; 


.35-55%, con- 
tract basis, per lb contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 


quotations: 
ton lots 13.45c, 


$2.80; highly-special 


per Ib, 
fob Langeloth and 
furnace, 


any 


90-95 % 
smaller 
11.35¢, ton 


lots 11.90c, smaller lots 12.45c; 75%, 


c.l. 10.15¢c, 


ton lots 10.75c, 


smaller 


lots 11.35c; 50% c.l. 8.45c, ton lots 
9.10c, smaller lots 9.75¢e. Deduct 1.0c 


for bulk carlots 75%, 


80-90%, 90- 


95%. Prices are fob shipping point, 
freight allowed, per lb of contained 
Si. Spot prices 0.25c higher on 80- 
90%, 0.30c on 75%, 0.45¢c on 50%. 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% max. and C 
1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C 
0.50% max.) Prices per lb of alloy, 
contract, ton lots $1.20, less ton lots 


$1.30, eastern, 


freight 


allowed; 


$1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 


and $1.329, western; 
Ferrocolumbium: 


spot add 5c. 
50-60%, per Ib 


contained columbium in gross ton 


lots, contract basis, 


R. R. 


freight 


allowed, 


eastern zone, 


$2.50; less 


ton lots $2.55. Spot up 10c. 
Ferrochrome: 


packed 


c.l. 16. 


to all 


; high carbon, 


Contract, 


lump, 


eastern zone, 


20c, ton lots 16.80c; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western 
zone, add 0.55¢e and 2.10c. Deduct 
0.60c for bulk carlots. 


High carbon, high nitrogen, add 5c 


high carbon 


ferrochrome 


prices. Deduct 0.55c¢ for bulk carlots. 
Spot prices up 0.25c. 
Low carbon, eastern zone, bulk, c.L, 
23c; 0.1% 22.50c, 
22c, 0.2% 21.50c, 
19.50c; add ic for 


max. 0.06% C 
0.15% 

1% 20.50c, 2% 
2000 Ib to c.L; 
O.4c for bulk, 
2000 tb to c.l.; 


central 
c.l., and 
western 


0.5% 2i1c, 


zone, add 
0.65¢e for 
zone, add 


0.5¢ for bulk, c.l., and 1.85¢ for 2000 
1.; carload packed differen- 


Ib to c 
tial 0.45c. 
contained Cr, 


Low carbon, 


to low 


carbon 


Prices are per pound of 
fob shipping points. 
high nitrogen: Add 2c 


ferrochrome prices. 

For higher nitrogen low carbon, add 

2c for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 
Gg 


Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
o, C above 5-7%.) Contract, 
cked, eastern zone, 


62-66%, 


2-inch 


freight allowed, c.1 


17.60¢, 


x D, pa 


17.05c, ton lots 


less than ton 18.30c; central 


zone, add 0.40c for c.l. 
for smaller lots; 


0.55¢ for c.l. 


western 


and 1.30c 
zone, add 


and 2.10c for smaller 


lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. 


S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: (Cr 
Si, Mn and C 4-6% each.) 


60-65%, 
Contract, 
freight a 


zone, 


lump, packed 
llowed, c. 


» @astern 


1, 17.30c, 


ton lots 17.90c, less than ton 18.60c; 
central zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 
1.30c for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.55¢c for c.l. and 
smaller lots. Prices are per pound of 


contained 


chromium, 


2.10c for 


spot prices 


0.25¢c higher. Deduct 0.60c for bulk 


cariots. 


M. 


8. 
(Cr 62-66%, 


Ferrochrome, low 
Si %, 


RE ee) 


Mn 46% 


and C 1.25% max.) Contract, cariet, 
bulk 20.00c, packed 20.15c; ton lote 
eastern, 


21.00c, less ton lots 22.00c, 


freight allowed, per pound contained 
Cr; 20.40c, 20.50c, 20.95¢ and 22.65c, 
21.00c, 21.45¢, 22.85c and 


packed eastern 
ton lots 10.75c, 


central zone, 


central; 

23.85c, western; spot up 0.25c. 
Ferrochrome’'  Briquets: 
exactly 2 1 

zone, c.l. 10.35¢e, 

less than ton 11.15c; 

add 0.25¢ for c.L 


and 0.90c for 


smaller lots; western zone, add 0.55c 


for c.l. 


and 


2.10c for smaller lots. 


Deduct 0.50c for bulk carlots. Prices 
per pound of briquets; spot prices 
0.25c higher; notched, 0.25¢ higher. 


Chromium 


Metal: 


97% 


min. 


Cr, 


max. 0.50% C, eastern zone, per Ib 
contained Cr bulk, c.l. 79.50c, 2000 
Ib to c.]. 80c; central Sle and 82.60c; 
western 82.25¢c and 84.75c, fob ship- 


ping point, 


Chromium-Copper: 
88-90%, 


max.) 


Fe 1% 
Contract, any quantity, 45c, 
basis 


freight allowed. 


max., 


eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 


of St. 


spot up 2c. 

Calcium metal; 
lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 Ib, 
$1.95; less than 100 Ib, $3.15 per Ib 


of metal, 


cast: 


eastern 


Contract, 


zone; 


Louls rate will be allowed; 


ton 


$1.615, 


$1.965 and $3.185, western; spot up 
Sc. 


Calcitum-Manganese-Silicon 


(Ca 16- 


20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%), 


per lb 

15.50c, ton lots 
17.00c, eastern, 
16.00c, 

18.05¢, 

spot up 0.25c. 


Calcium - Silicon: 


freight 


(Ca 30-35%, 


of alloy. Contract, carlots, 


17.35c, and 17.85c, central 
19.10c and 19.60c western 














MARKET PRICES 





60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), per allowed; 


spot prices 0.25c higher. 








ib of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump Deduct 0.50c for bulk carlots. 


13.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25c and 16.25¢ central; 15.55c, 


0.25c. €.1., 2. 


33.45c; western, 31.45c and 34.40c. 


Electrolytic Manganese: yn te age 0.55-0.75% ) Prices per lb of alloy, 
2 Amn. ¢ reig 4l- contract, or spot carlots 35.00c, ton 
c.l. 13.65¢; 2000 Ib to c.l., 15.05¢; lowed east of Mississippi on 250 lb Pea 37 00c, ad 
14.25¢ and 17.30c; or more: Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, 
drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
38c. Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% Si and 
max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, 


central zone, 
western; 14.85c and 19.05c; min, 
96% Si and max. 2% Fe, eastern, 
bulk, c.l. 13.15¢, 2000 Ib to c.L 
14.65c; central, 13.85¢c and 16.90c; 
western, 14.45¢ and 18.65c, fob ship- 


metal. 


ping point, freight allowed. Price per B 15-20%, 
max. and C 3% max.) Prices per lb 
Contract, ton lots $1.89, 
Sillcomanganese, containing exactly less $2.01, eastern, freight allowed; 
2 lb Mn and about % Ib Si eastern $1.903 and $2.023, central; $1.935 
zone, bulk, c.l. 6.15c, ton lots 7.05c; and $2.055, western; spot up 5c. 


Nickel-Boron: (B 15-18%, Al 1% 
max., Si 
max., Fe 


lb contained Si. 
of alloy. 


central zone, add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 
0.60c for ton lots; western, add 0.80c 
for c.l. and 2.50c for ton lots. 
Notched, up 0.25c. 


lots 4.60c, less than ton lots 5c; $2.1125, 


weighing about 2% Ib and contain- 
ing 1 Ib Si, packed, eastern zone, 
c.l, 4.35¢, ton lots 4.75c, less 5.15¢; 
notched 0.25¢c higher; central zone, 


smaller lots; western zone, add 0.45¢c 
for c.l. and 0.90c for smaller lots. 
Prices are fob shipping point, freight 


fob Knoxville, 


Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., | A 
Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% Zr 5-7% 


1.50% 
3% max., Ni, balance). 
Penge per Ib Sets gy yg eg C 3.00-4.50%). 

Ferrosilicon; Weighing about 5 Ib [Ons or more 9o1., 1 ton to 
and containing exactly 2 Ib si, $2-00, less than ton $2.10, eastern, 
packed, eastern zone, cl. 4.20c, ton freight allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 and 
n tor : central; 
and $2.1445, 
as contract. 


Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si; 
Or $6.25 per lb contained B, fob Philo, 
add 0.25e for c.l. and 0.60c for © freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 


Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 45c 
* 


per lb; less-ton lots, 50c per Ib. 















allowed; 12.05c, 
17.05c, western. 


12.80c, 16.30c, 


Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton 


Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn, to carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension 
max. 2% Fe), per lb of metal, east- 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot up ern zone, bulk, c.l. 30c, 2000 lb to 


Bridge, N. Y., 
central 31.00c and 
Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 


Tenn., 


14.00c, eastern zone, 


max., C 0.50% 


$1.9445, $2.0445 44 60c, 


15.35c, 
western; spot same 43 (5c, 


freight allowed same 
as high-carbon ferrotitanium. 


less 39.00c, 
freight allowed; 35.30c, 38.10c and 0.25c. 
40.10c, central; 35.30c, 40.05c and 
42.05c, western; spot up 0.25c. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, 
Z and Fe approx. 
Prices per lb of alloy, 
ar 9 Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, 
carste 32.000, t0n sits Sant _ Al) Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton 
lowed; 12.80c, 14.35¢ and 15.10c, 
central; 12.80c, 16.30c and 17.05c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 


Zirconium Alloy: 12-15%, per Ib 
of alloy, eastern, contract, carlots, 
bulk 4.85c, packed 5.30c, ton lots 
5.65¢, less 6.00c; spot up 0.25c. 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, 
Ti 9-11% and B 


Zirconium Alloy: Zr 35-40%, eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb of alloy 14.50c, ton 


eastern, lots 15.75c, less 17.00c; spot up 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 
40% Fe) Contract basis fob Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., lump per 1b 6.25c; ton 


20%) lots 6.75c; less 7.25c. Spot up %4c. 


contract, 


lots 9.25c, less-ton lots 9.75c per lb 
alloy; freight not exceeding St. 


Louis rate allowed. 


CMSZ Alloy 4: (Cr 45-49%, Mn Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
4-6%, Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75% and 
Contract or spot, 
carlots, bulk 12.00c, packed 12.75c; 
ton lots 13.50c, less 14.25c, eastern g75¢: No. 
zone, freight allowed; 12.30c, 13.05c, f¢ ‘ 
central; 
16.65c, 17.30c, western. 


CMSZ Alloy 5: (Cr 50-56%, Mn grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% VO, 
4-6%, Si 13.50-16.00%, 
1.25%, C 3.50-5.00%) Prices per lb 85% V.O,; and 5.15% NA,O, $1.10 
of alloy, contract or spot, carlots, per lb contained V.O, fob plant 
bulk 11.75c, packed 12.50c, ton lots 
13.25c, less 14.00c, eastern, freight lb and over to St. Louis. 


less than 98.8%, $2.60-$2.65, freight 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 


Vanadium Pentoxide, technical 


12.30¢, 


Zr 0.75- and 5.84% NA.O; or air dried, 83- 


freight allowed on quantities of 25 


Nonferrous Metal Resources To Be Surveyed 


NEW YORK—An extensive long range 
mineral survey which may take 20 years 
to complete and cost up to $1 million 
was proposed by Julius A. Krug, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his annual report 
for 1946. This would constitute the first 
step in a program designed to assure 
some continued national basis for our 
mineral and metal economy and probably 
would result in discovers of important 
new sources of minerals. 

Secretary Krug cited the huge drain 
on metals during the war and said it 
has become a mystery to most students 
of the problem “how we can go on be- 
ing the greatest metal-using nation of 
the world when our reserves of copper, 
lead and zine are all seriously over-de- 
pleted and rising in cost.” Other steps 
in the program include “adding values 
to our low-grade minerals by finding an 
entirely new use for them” and_ con- 
tinued subsidy payments to high-cost 
mineral producers and_ stockpiling min- 
erals for possible emergency 

COPPER—Speedy congressional —ac- 
tion suspending or eliminating its 4-cent 
duty on purchases of copper abroad is 
needed to prevent copper prices from 
considerably, according to large 
consumers of copper. Domestic produc- 
tion lags far behind current demand 
while imports have practically ended 
consumers here are not willing 
to pay the going level in the world 
market plus the four-cent duty. The 
government ended its program of foreign 
copper purchases last December. 


needs. 


rising 


he LLLS« 


The price of copper produced outside 
the United States is 20,50c to 21.00c 
a pound, New York, exclusive of the 
duty, making the cost of foreign copper 
here 24.50c to 25.00c a pound. 

Domestic copper producers are strongly 
opposed to permanent elimination of 
the four-cent duty, but some mining ex- 
ecutives are in favor of a temporary 
suspension of the duty for 12 to 18 
months 

LEAD —Foreign lead sold last week 
up to 12.00c, fas Gulf ports, which would 


144 


Krug outlines program to coun- 
teract over-depletion during war 
years of copper, lead ard zinc 
reserves . . . Cites rising costs 


bring the New York equivalent to about 


13.50c after adding about 0.40 cents 
freight and 1.06 cents duty. The do- 
mestic murket held steady at 13.00c, 


New York, and 12.80c to 12.85c, East 
St. Louis. Active interest is being shown 
in foreign metal since domestic pro- 
ducers can satisfy only a portion of cur- 
rent demand. 

ZINC—A somewhat easier price tone 
developed in the export zinc market last 
week with bulk of business being done 
on the basis of 11.12%2c, fas Gulf ports, 
Chief interest in the domestic market 
still centers around the efforts of pro- 
ducers to make an equitable distribution 
of limited special high grade supplies. 
Prices held firm on the basis of 10.50c, 
East St. Louis, for prime western. 


TIN—Continuation beyond Mar. 31 
of temporary controls over eight groups 
of items, including tin, was recommended 
by President Truman in a recent message 
to Congress. Tin ore and metal have 
been purchased by the government since 
1940 for controlled consumption at a 
current annual rate of about 60,000 to 
65,000 tons of pig tin a year. At the 
beginning of this year, government stocks 
available for industrial consumption had 
dwindled to only about 22,000 tons while 
uncontrolled consumption would require 
about 90,000 tons in 1947. 

Tin conservation order, M-43, has been 
amended to eliminate all quota restric- 
tions and permit some relaxation in the 
use of the metal during the first quarter 
of 1947. Important changes include: 
Permission to use tin plate of specified 
weights for domestic kitchen equipment 
and also permission to use 0.25 pound 
tin plate for the types of crowns and 
closures which were formerly restricted 


to black plate; pure tin pipe is now 
regarded as pig tin and may be used for 
the menufacture of food and beverage 
dispensing units, including soda foun- 
tains; tin oxide may now be used in the 
production of earthenware plumbing fix- 
tures; tin may now be used to plate 
snap fasteners, hooks and eyes; the per- 
centage of tin permitted for use in solder 
is increased; the 6000-pound small-order 
exemption from the CPA tin allocation 
program has been reduced to 4000 
pounds. 

Pig tin will continue to be allocated 
by CPA during the first quarter of 1947, 
totaling 18,500 tons, or a slight increase 
cver the fourth quarter 1946 allocations. 

CADMIUM—FPrice of cadmium was 
advanced 25 cents a pound by two pro- 
ducers recently. The market is now 
quoted $1.55 to $1.75 for sticks and bars 
in one to five tons, delivered, and $1.55 
to $1.80 for anodes and patented shapes. 

ALUMINUM—Leading smelters of re- 
melt aluminum have reduced prices 4 
to “4-cent a pound on all grades. This 
reduction was attributed to the large 
supply of scrap now available, since 
demand continues active. Smelters are 
booked solidly through the first quarter. 
Piston alloy is now quoted 16,25c to 
16.50c; No. 12 aluminum, No. 2 grade, 
15.50c to 15.75%c. Steel deoxidizing 
grades are quoted 17.00c for grade 1; 
16.00c, grade 2; 1 grade 3; and 
14.75c, grade 4. The decline in prices 
represents the first reduction since the 
general price decontrol last November. 

ANTIMONY—Antimony requirements 
this year, including anticipated use in 
flame-proofing, are expected to be about 
45,000 tons: Although about 35 per cent 
of this amount can be recovered from 
scrap in this country, total supplies will 
be inadequate to meet this demand be- 
cause the largest prewar source of sup- 
ply, China, is still virtually cut off. There- 
fore, President Truman recommended in 
a recent message to Congress that tem- 
porary controls be continued beyond 
Mar. 31. 


9.29¢, 
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MARKET PRICES 





Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 19.50¢c-20.50c, del. 
Conn.; Lake, 19.62%4c, del. Conn. Dealers may 
add %c for 5000 lb to carload; 1c, 1000-4999 lb; 
1%c, 500-999 lb; 2c, 0-499 lb. Casting, 19.25c, 
refinery, 20,000 Ib or more; 19.50c, less than 
20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 20.50c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 24.75c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 23.50c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 16.25c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; add 
%4c for less than 20 tons. 


Zine: Price western 10.50c, brass special 10.75c, 
intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high grade 
11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to carlote 
add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 2000-10,000 
lb 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 12.80-12.85c, chemical 12.90c, 
corroding 12.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 

ye pigs 14.00e del.; metallurgical 94% min. 

cog del. Base 10,000 lb —e over; add 4c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 16.3714c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 15.6214c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-9714%) 
17.00c; grade 2 (92-95%) 16.00c; grade 3 
(90-92%) 15.25c; grade 4 (85-90% ) 14.75c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib or more; add %c 
10,000-30,000 1b; 14c 5000-10,000 lb; %c 1000- 
5000 Ib; 114¢c less than 1000 lb. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75c per 100 lb. 


Magnesium: Commerciaily pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 lb) 20.50c per Ib, car- 
lots; 22.50c 100 lb to c.l. Extruded 12-in. sticks 
34.00¢-38.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 114c 1000-2239, 
214c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straights), 70.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 
69.874%4e; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 69.62%4c; 
Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 69.50c; Grade 
E, 99-99.49% incl. 69.121<4c. ‘Grade F, below 
99% (for tin content), 69. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 28.25¢; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other ‘impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 28.75¢. On producers’ sales 
add ¥%c for less than carload to 10,000 Ib; 
4c for 9999-224 lb; and 2c for 223 lb and less; 
on sales by dealers, distributors and jobbers 
add %%c, 1c, and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35c Ib; 25 lb pigs produced 
from electrolytic cathodes 36. 50c Ib; shot pro- 
duced from electrolytic cathodes "37. 50c Ib; 
‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to cast 
iron 35.50c Ib. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $87- 
$90 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Berryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per 
Ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.50-$1.75 lb, del.; 
anodes, balls, discs and all other special or 
patented shapes, $1.55-$1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.50 lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
-_ lb for 100 Ib (case); $1.57 lb under 100 
Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 
Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.75c per ounce. 
Piatinum: $58-$61 per ounce. 
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Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $110 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass products prices based on 
19.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 30.93c; Yellow brass 27.53c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.07c, 90% 30.56c; red 
brass, 85% 29.53c, 80% 29.02c; best quality 
28.44c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or equiv., 
cold-drawn, 35.79c; nickel silver, 18%, 39.82c; 
phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 48.82c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.28, cold drawn 
28.28c; yellow brass, free cutting, 22.28, not 
free cutting 27.22c; commercial bronze, 95% 
30.76c, 90% 30.25c; red brass, 85% 29.22c, 
80% 28.71c; best quality 28.13c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 30.97c; yellow brass 
30.29c; commercial bronze 90% 32.97¢; red 
brass 85% 32.19c, 80% 31.68c; best quality 
brass 30.85c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 25.52c, less carlots 26.02c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills carlot 26.42c, less carlots 
26.92c; magnet, delivered, carlots 28.93¢c, 15,000 
lb or more 29.18c, less carlots 29.68c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more del.; sheet 
widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” and 
larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
.249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20¢ 

8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25.70¢ 
11-12 267-48” 24.20c 27.00¢ 
13-14 267-48” 25.20¢ 28.50c 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40¢ 30.40c 
17-18 267-48” 27.90¢ 32.90c 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35.30¢ 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70¢ 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29.20¢ 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Full sheets 
16.25c, 140 sq ft rolls; add per hundredweight, 
25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 to 80 sq ft; 75c, 
10 to 20 sq ft. 

Pipe: Full coils 15.50c; cut coils 15.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 38%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.25-13.50c; over 12-in., 14.25-14.50c 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads, 
20.00c; 5 tons and over, 25.00c; 1 to 5 tons, 
21.00c; less than 1 ton, 21.50c. 


Copper Anodes: In 500-lb lots, fob shipping 
point, freight allowed, cast oval, over 15 in., 
36.8714c; flat untrimmed, 36.87%4c; electro-de- 
posited, 30.62%%c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 250 Ib 
barrels, nom. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb kegs or bbls, 
41.50c fob Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, 14-0z balls, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Tb, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel] Anodes: Cast and rolled carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 30,000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 100 
to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; add 1 
cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 22.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 82.50c; 500 
to 1000 Ib, 83.00c; 200 to 500 lb, 83.50c; less 
than 200 Ib, 84.00c; ball, 1000 lb and over, 
84.75¢; 500 Ib to 1000 Ib, 85.25c; 200 to 500 Ib, 
85.75¢e; less than 200 lb, 86.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. J. 


Tin Chloride: 400 lb bbls, nom., fob Grasselli, 
N. J.; 100 lb kegs, nom. 


Sodium Stannate: In 100 or 200 bb. drum, 
49.00c; 4 to 11 kegs, 47.00c; 12 to 20 kegs, 
44.30c; 21 kegs and over, 43.50c; tn 350-Ib bbl, 
46.50c; 4 to 5 bbls, 43.80c; 6 bbls and over, 
43.00c; fob Chicago, freight allowed east of 
Mississippi on 100 lb and over. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums, 35.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 34.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %e for 15,000-40,000 lb; le for 
40,000 or more. 


Clean Rod _ Cleans 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


COMER ..0cci hcseciscele EUR Bee ae 
Yellow brass ......... 13.750 13.250 12.875 


Commercial Bronze 


GBM cccccccsccsccces SSS IGS WA 

GOW eikccoccectensitcss BeTGO Jae aaeee 
Red brass 

ND 5 ce sicen eae .. 15.500 15.250 14788 

80% . : .. 15.375 15.125 14.628 
Best Qu ality (71-79%). 14.625 14.375 ..... 
Muntz metal .......... 12.875 12.625 12.1%] 
Nickel silver, 5%...... 14.500 14.2560 7.288 
Phos. bronze, A. B... 18.125 17.875 16.87% 
Naval brass ....... 13.250 13.000 12.508 
Manganese bronze .... 13.250 13.000 13.3% 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.00, No. 2 copper 16.00, ight 
copper 15.00, composition red brass 16.08, aute 
radiators 13.00, heavy yellow brass 11.50, brass 
pipe 12.90. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper, 18.50c; No. 2 copper, 17.25c; 
light copper, 16.25c; refinery brass (60% cop- 
per), per dry copper content, 15.62%c. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRIOES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, No, 
1 15.50-16.00; No. 2 14.50-15.00; light copper 
13.50-14.00, No. 1 composition red brass 14.00- 
14.50, No. 1 composition turnings 13.00-13,50, 
mixed brass turnings 9.50-10.00, new brass 
clippings 13.00-13.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
11.75-12.25, light brass 8.00-8.50, heavy yellow 
brass 10.00-10.50, new brass rod ends 12.00- 
12.50, auto radiators, unsweated, 11.00-11.90, 
clean red car boxes 12.50-13.00, cocks and 
faucets 11.75-12.00, brass pipe 11.50-11.76. 


Lead: Heavy lead 11.25-11.50, battery plates 
6.50-6.75, linotype and stereotype 13.50-14.00, 
electrotype 11.50-12,00, mixed babbitt 1260- 
12.50, solder joints 13.50-14.00 


Zine: Old zinc 5.50-6.00, new die cast scrap 
5.50-6.00, old die cast scrap 4.00-4.50, 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 44.00-45.00, block tin pipe 
60.00-62.00, auto babbitt 35.00-36.00, No. 1 
babbitt 35.00-38.00, siphon tops 38.00-40.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S, 9.50-10.00, old sheets 
7.50-8.00, crankeases 7.50-8.00, turnings 3.00, 
pistons, free of struts, 6.75-7.00. 


Nickel: Anodes 19.50-20.50, turnings 16.80- 
17.50, rod ends 19.00-20.00. 


Monel: Clippings 14.00-15.00, turnings 9.00, old 
sheet 12.00-13.00, rods 12.50-13.00, castings 
10.00. 
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MARKET PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


*PITTSBURGH: 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00 
No. 1 Busheling ; 35.00 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles.. 35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 28.50-29.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.50 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 30.00-31.00 
Cast Iron Borings 29.00-30.00 
gar Crops and Plate 38.00-39.00 
Low Phos. Cast Steel 38.00-39.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 3! 


Elec. Furnace Bundles... 36. £ 
Heavy Turnings ..+ 34,00-34.50 
Alloy Free Turnings.... 34.00-34.50 
Cut Structurals 37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 33.50-36.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
Ne 1 Cupola 42.00-43.00 
Charging Box Cast 38 00-28.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 35.50-36.50 
Stove Plate 42.00-43.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 40.50-41.50 
Malleable 46.00-47.00 
Brake Shoes 31.00-34.50 
Clean Auto Cast 46.00-48.00 
No. 1 Wheels 40.00-41.00 
Burnt Cast 35.00-36.00 
Rallroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.00 
R.R,. Malleable 4 . 47.00-48.00 
Axles 11.00-42.00 
Rails, Rerolling 38.00-39.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-39.50 
Rails, 3 ft and under 37.50-42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 38.75-43.00 
Railroad Specialties 38.50-42.50 
Uncut Tires : 38.50-40.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 37.00-42.00 
* Prices for steelmaking grades 


from remote 
including $7 


points range up to $40, 
to $8 freight. 


CLEVELAND: 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt Stee! 32.50 
No. 1 Busheling .... 32.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 32.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 26.50 
Cast Iron Borings . 25.50-26.50 
Bar Crops and Plate . 35.00 
Cast Steel 35.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 33.50 
Heavy Turnings hts 30.00 
Alloy Free Turnings 28.50 
Cut Structurals 35.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 29.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 43.00-45.00 
Charging Box Cast 41.00-42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 40.00-41.00 
Stove Plate 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 42. 
Malleable 44.00-46.00 
Brake Shoes ies 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast “— 45.00 
No. 1 Wheels 38.00 
Burnt Cast 34.00 
Rallroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50 
R. R. Malleable . 45.00 
Rails, Rerolling 35.00-36.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under .. 39.00 
Railroad Specialties 30.50 
Uncut Tires ; 36.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 28.50 
VALLEY: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00 
No. 1 Bundles 35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 27.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00 
Cast Iron Borings 29.00 
Rallroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.00 
MANSFIELD: 
Machine Shop Turnings $26. 
Short Shovel Turnings 28 
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CINCINNATI: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.50 
No. 1 Busheling ‘ 32. 
No, 1 Bundles 32.50 
No. 2 Bundles 32.50 
Machine Shop Turnings. 25.00 
Mixed Porings, Turnings 23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00 
Cast Iron Borings 24.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 42.00 
Charging Box Cast.. 35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 36.00 
Stove Plate 31.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 28.00 
Clean Auto Cast. es 40.00 
Rallroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00 
R.R. Malleable 40.00 
Rails, Rerolling 38.00 
Rails, Random Lengths. 38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 42.00 
DETROIT: 


(Dealers buying prices, fob 


shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.50-31.00 
No. 1 Busheling 30.50-31.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 30.50-31.00 
No. 3 Bundles 30.50-31.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 23.50-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Shont Shovel Turnings. 24.50-25.00 
Cast Iron Borings 24.50-25.00 
Punchings & Plate Sc rap eee 


Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast 


BUFFALO: 


Steel 
Steel 


1 Heavy Melt. 
2 Heavy Melt. 
1 Busheling 

1 & 2 Bundles 

N 3 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings . 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


No 
No 
No, 
Nos. 


= 


30.00-31.00 
28.00-29.00 
28.00-29.00 
30.00-31.00 
27.00-28.00 
36.00-38.00 
35.50-36.50 
33.00-34.00 


Elec. Furnace Bundles 
Alloy Free Turnings 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 


Charging Box Cast 
S‘ove Plate 
Malleable 

Clean Auto Cast 
No. 1 Wheels 


PHILADELPHIA: 


Steel 


S‘eel 


No 
No, 


1 Heavy Melt. 
2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling : 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 
No. 3 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 


38.00-42.00 
36.50-38.50 
38.00-40.00 
40.00-42.00 
38.00-42.00 
38.00-40.00 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
31.50 
27.50-28.00 
25.50-26.00 
27.50-28.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 

Cast Iron Borings 27.50-28.00 
Bar Crops and Plate 38.50-39.00 
Cast Steel 38.50-39.00 
Punchings & Plate Sc rap 38.50-39.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 37.50-38.00 
Heavy Turnings ; 35.00 
Cut Structurals , 37.00-37.50 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 31.50-32.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 46 00-47.00 


Charging Box Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 


44.50-45.00 
44.50-45.00 
42.00 








Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s comm ission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 





Malleable ...+++ 49,00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast. ah 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 Wheels.... 46.00-47.00 
NEW YORK: 
(Dealers buying prices, fob 

shipping points) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.50-32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31. 50-32.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 31.50-32.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 31. 50-32.00 
id... 2 SPEIER. 05 os» 29.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. }. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 3. 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 3: 
Cut Structurals d 
No, 1 Chemical Borings 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 40.00-41.00 
Charging Box Cast 40.00-41.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 37.50-38.00 
Malleable ...« 41.00-42.00 
BOSTON: 

(Fob shipping points) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Busheling........ 30.00-31.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 30.00-31.00 
No. 3 Bundles ..+eee+e 25,00-26.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 24.00-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 20.00-21.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 32.50-33.50 
Cast Steel ... 29.35-29.85 
Punchings & Plate ‘Scrap 32.50-33.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 30.00 
Heavy Turnings sa 30.00 
Alloy Free Turnings.... 26.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 29.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 23.00-24.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 42.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast .. 36.00-38.00 
Heavy Breakable peice 42.00-44.00 
Stove Plate ...... 89.00-40.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 38.00-40.00 
CHICAGY: 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.50 
Nos. 1 & 3 Bundles. 32.50 
No. 3 Bundles. 30.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 28.00-29.00 
Cast Iron Borings...... 28.00-29.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 35.00 
Cast Steel he 35.00 
Punchings . 35.00 
Elec. Furnace ‘Bundles. 33.50 
Heavy Turnings. ? 32.00 
Cut Structurals 35.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 40.00-45.00 
Malleable ... — 40.00-45.00 
Clean Auto Cast. 35.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.50 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 38.00-39.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 37.00-38.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 40.00-41.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 41.00-42.00 
Railroad Specialties... 37.00-39.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 36.00-38.00 
ST. LOUIS: 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32. 


Machine Shop Turnings 27. 


25-33.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.25-33.00 

25-27.75 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 29 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-37.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 30.00-35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast . 30.00-32.00 
Stove Plate ........... 29.00-34.00 





Brake Shoes .......... 2&7T6-31.00 
Clean Auto Cast see. 35.00-37. 
BOG. 2 WOMENS os <a'ceee 34.50-36.50 
Burnt Cast 25.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ........ 41.00-42.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... - 40.00-42. 
Rails, Random Lengths 37.00-40.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and panacth 40.00-43.00 
Uncut Tires .... 34.50-36.50 
Angles, Splice Bars. 37.00-38.00 
BIRMINGHAM: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-29.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt.. Steel 29.00-29.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 29.00-29.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 29.00-29.50 
No. 3 Bundles. 27.50-28.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-21.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00-23.50 
Short Shovel — - 23.00-23.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 21.00-21.50 
Bar Crops and Plate. 31.00-31.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 81.00-31.50 
Cut Structurals .... 31.00-32.50 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 21.00-21.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 37.50-38.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 29.50-30.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 387.50-38.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 33.00-33.50 
Rails, Random Length. 30.00-30.50 
Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 32.50-33.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 33.50-34.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 33.50-34.00 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *19.50 
No. 1 Busheling 19.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .... *19.50 
No. 3 Bundles ete 10.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 8.00 
Bar Crops and Plate ... 18.00 
Cast Steel .. 18.00 
Alloy Free Turnings 8.08 
Cut Structurals ...« 20.00-20.50 
Tin Can Bundles ...... 17.00 
Rallroad Scrap 
RE on is 6 ao 2 oa ae 26.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00 
SeRRC. “EEEUN 6 vide ku S0%'0 28.00 
* Fob shipping point. 
SEATTLE: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 319.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 19.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 18.60 
No. 3 Bundles Wee 17.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.50 
Mixed Barings, Turnings 11.8 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.90 
Cut Structurals oe 21.90 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 27.50 
Charging Box Cast ... 22.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21.50 
Stove Plate 25.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 21.50 
Malleable ee 27.8 
Brake Shoes .. 27.50 
Clean Auto ae 27.90 
ee ae epee 24.06 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R. R. Heavy Melt 20.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 27.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 21.50 
LOS ANGELES: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt Steel 5. 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 14.50 
Machine Shop 8.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 8.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 30.00 
STEEL 
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@ Ohio Ferro-Alloys Special  ~ 
Blocking 50% Ferro-Silicon is 
specially made to penetrate 
the slag .. . blocks heats 
faster . . . econom- 





ical. 





OTHER 
ADVANTAGES [A 


¢ 1/5 to 1/3 less material to be handled 
¢ Temperature of bath not affected 
¢ No change in blocking practice 
required 
¢ Inventories reduced—may be 
used wherever 50% 
ferro silicon is 
employed 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Cold-finished spring steel and 


alloy strip price schedules 


revised 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh—Cold-finished spring steel 
prices have be en re vised iS follow S: 0.26 
to 0.40 per cent carbon $3.20; over 0.40 
to 0.60 carbon $4.70; and over 0.60 to 
0.50 per cent carbon, $5.30. Formerly, 
the base prices were $3.05 in carbon 
0.26 to 0.50 per cent; $4.30, 0.51 


Trane 


to 0.75 per cent; $6.15, 0.76 to 1 per 
cent; and $8.35 for over 1 per cent car- 
bon. 

Sharon Steel Corp. has reverted to 


former price base of $4.70 on hot-rolled 
alloy strip and $9.45 on cold-rolled alloy 


strip (in effect prior to the 8.2 per cent 
increase applicable on base price and 
extras granted under OPA) and have 
issued a new extra card covering both 
hot and cold-rolled alloy strip. Substan- 
tial advances are noted in most grad 
classification extras for both hot and cold- 


rolled alloy strip, although in a few in- 


stances they have been reduced such 
as the AISI E9315. The new size ex- 
tras are comparable to those recently 
established on carbon. strip. 


Quantity extras for hot and cold-rolled 
alloy strip have been increased 5 cents 
to 20 cents in range under 5 to 3 net 
tons inclusive; 15 cents to 35 cents under 
3 to 2 tons; 40 cents to 75 cents under 
2 to 1; 35 cents to $1 under 1 net ton 
to 1000 pounds; and 25 cents to $1.50 
under 1000 to 500 pounds inclusive. 


Extras for closer than standard cam 
ber tolerances and for machine straight- 
ening hot-rolled alloy strip have been 
advanced as follows: 70 cents to $1 un- 
der Y4-pound per linear foot; 50 cents 
% to %-pound; 40 cents 
’e to %4-pound: 30 cents 
to 45 cents over %4 to 2 pounds; and 20 
cents to 30 cents over 2 pounds per lineal 
foot, 

New extras for paper shrouding and 
Wrapping, ranging from 5 to 25 cents, 
have been established on both hot and 
cold-rolled alloy strip; also the boxing 
extra is now $10 per box, Extras for 
circles, pickling, oiling and cutting are 
comparable to new carbon strip schedule 
for both hot and cold-1 led. 


Increase in cold-rolied alloy strip size 
extras range up to 20 per cent, with 
largest advances noted in thinner gages. 
Sharon has eliminated Nos. 4, § and 6 
cold roll d strip edge 35 and has increased 


to 75 cents for 
to 60 cents over 


the extra for best bright finish. 
New York—While steel mills have 
agreed to supply on a voluntary basis 


304,000 tons in the second quarter for 
essential housing requirements, some con- 
sumers of sheets are keeping their fingers 


crossed as to the effectiveness of such 
a plan. Some who have recently re- 
ceived quotas for next quarter declare 


they are being scheduled for considerably 
less tonnage from certain mills than they 
are receiving in the present quarter un- 
der the priority system which now pre 
vails. They admit it is possible some 
adjustments may be made as the next 
period approaches, but state that so far 
they have received no such intimations. 

Interests who are somewhat skeptical 
as to the effective operation of the volun- 
tary program for distributing steel for 
housing requirements in the next quarter 
declare it is a much more difficult thing 
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to do than distributing railroad equip- 
ment steel on a voluntary basis, for the 
reason that more consumers are involved, 
and that a number are devoting only a 
portion of production to critical require- 
ments. 

Chicago — Shortage of sheets is limit- 
ing manufacturing operations in many 
plants and there is no reason to believe 
the situation can undergo improvement 
any time soon. Mills are producing at a 
high level and are shipping with mini- 
mum delay despite car shortages which 
develop from time to time. Shortages of 
sheets have forced consumers in many 
instances to seek supplies from whatever 
source obtainable, even to paying exces- 
sive prices in the so-called “black mar- 
ket.” Transactions of the latter type, 
however, are most unsatisfactory and are 
not always fulfilled by the party offering 
the sheets. 

Philadelphia — Sheet consumers con- 
tinue to operate on a restricted basis, 
and as second quarter quotas show little 
change in most instances, they anticipate 
no early improvement in their output. 
The new railroad allocations have im- 
proved the position of some fabricators 
but at the expense of others, and espe- 
cially where some strip mill capacity 
is again having to be diverted to plates 
in order to meet commitments for this 
same railroad program. Inability to get 
certain new sheet producing facilities 
into operation because of continued diffi- 
culty in getting electrical equipment is 
proving to be a severe handicap. 

Cincinnati — Steel production at dis- 
trict sheet mills js near capacity in the 
effort to deliver as much of the first 
quarter commitments as possible. Carry- 
ever of hot-rolled tonnage, into the 
second quarter, may run to 30 days, but 
on other grades the carryovers have been 
cut to two weeks. This situation is a vast 
improvement over the Jan. 1 tonnage 
and gives mills better leeway on second 
quarter allotments. 

Birmingham — Sheets grow prozres- 
sively tighter. Demand is widespread and 
covers a variety of processing operations 
with the result that sheets are not in 
even approximately sufficient demand. 
The urge for roofing sheets has tapered 
off somewhat due largely to the fact that 
general repair work has been slowed 
cown. Some tonnage in strip is being pro- 
duced preparatory to the cotton baling 
season, 

St. Louis—Sheet production is creep- 
ing upward under the stimulus of more 
settled labor conditions and increased 
productivity, Generally the major fac- 
tors in production are unchanged but 
there is a noticeable trend toward pre- 
war efficiency. Inquiries for steel con- 
tinue on the upgrade but 1947 order 
books _remain closed while mills at- 
tempt to gain ground on the seven to 
eight months order backlog. Demand is 
urgent, particularly for housing steel. 
Increased cold rolling capacity is ex- 
pected to raise sheet tonnage by around 
20 per cent in May. 


Housing To Take 305,000 
Tons of Steel Next Quarter 


About 305,000 tons of steel will be 
made available to manufacturers of crit- 
ically needed housing products in the 
second quarter of 1947 under a plan 
worked out with the steel industry repre- 
sentatives, John C. Houston Jr., commis- 









sioner of civilian production, announced 
recently. 

The new program replaces the for- 
malized priority program previously in 
operation for housing products. The 
305,000 tons is expected to provide suf- 
ficient steel in the second quarter for 
about 300,000 homes, including about 
4000 steel prefabricated houses. The 
first quarter priorities program called 
for 295,000 tons of steel. 


Plates... 
Shipyards branch out into 
other metalworking fields . . . 
Light plates remain scarce 
Plate Prices, Page 141 


Boston—Shipbuilders, heaviest users ot 
plates in war-years, have lost this distinc - 
tion, but with well equipped machine 
and metalworking shops available, sev- 
eral yards are resisting usual peacetime 
doldrums. Bath Iron Works Corp. has 
organized a subsidiary for the manu- 
facture of vending machines, among 
other new products, for the distribution 
of packaged goods. Electric Boat Co., 
Groton, Conn., has branched out into 
other fabricated products, including 
structural steel. These new products 
will take less plate tonnage, but broaden 
the use of steel by shipyards. At Groton, 
for instance, production of truck body- 
trailers has bolstered floor plate require- 
ments substantially. Neither yard is re- 
tiring from shipbuilding and Bath, in fact, 
has considerable steel trawler volume. 
A new builder of textile looms at Lowell, 
Mass., is also a prospective consumer of 
plates through use of weldments for ma- 
chine bases, Worst shortage in plates 
continues to be in lighter tank quality 
sizes and some producers will not make 
the progress expected against backlogs 
during next quarter because of freight 
car needs, 

Pittsburgh—Impact of the freight car 
building and repair program, requiring 
165,000 tons or more of steel products 
monthly, starting in April, will not affect 
production schedules uniformly among 
various steel producers. One large in- 
terest, for example, is not called upon to 
furnish more plate tonnage than already 
scheduled for the carriers, while in other 
instances substantial rejuggling of sched- 
ules will be necessary. The program, as 
now established, is criticized in so far 
as it does not specifically authorize the 
number of cars to be constructed by 
each car builder. A scramble for the 
limited amount of steel available is ex- 
pected to develop, which in turn likely 
will result in unbalanced inventories 
among various car builders. 

New York—Most consumers of plates, 
except for railroad equipment builders, 
are doubtful if they will get as much 
tonnage in the second quarter as they 
are now receiving. While they are hope- 
ful that operations at the mills will be 
on a better basis, producers generally 
are about as. far oversold as they were 
at the beginning of the year and at least 
some, in an effort to bring their sched- 
ules more in balance, are reducing their 
quotas. 

Philadelphia — Some plate producers 
in meeting the heavier load soon to be 
imposed in meeting the expanded rail- 
road equipment program are being forced 
to draw upon strip mill capacity at the 
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== AN OFFICIAL REPORT 


Prepared by W. A. Hauck 
who was closely associated 
with the steel expansion pro- 
gram all through the war as 
a top executive of the Steel 
Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board and now is in 
charge of steel plant dis- 
posal for the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. 


Price $2.00* 
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STEEL CAPACITY? 


1. How much steelmaking capacity was added during the 
war? 

2. How much money was spent? Where are the plants 
located? 

3. What is steelmaking capacity today? 

4. Is more capacity needed? 

5. What has been the long-term trend in 
capacity and production? 

6. What will sheet and strip capacity be in 
1947? 

7. What new finishing capacity has been 
added since the war? 

8. What companies make the sheets, strip, 

bars, plates, shapes, pipe, wire and other 

finished products you need today? 
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THIS 192-PAGE HANDBOOK 
AND 18-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


Answers All 


Those Questions... 


Describes in detail the added capacity and cost of every steelmaking facility built 
during the war. Contains detailed list of companies making every type of finished 
steel product, plus latest data on new mills now being constructed. Included is much 
heretofore unpublished information on new and revamped facilities of hundreds ef 
plants, including those in ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, ferroalloy, 
scrap, foundry and forging industries. It is illustrated by 148 photographs, numerous 
charts and tables. 


= STEEL—Book Department 

e Penton Building, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

e Please send ........ copies of STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR, by W. A. Haack, 
postpaid, (Single copy, $2.00°—discount on 10 copies and over.) 

| C Payment is enclosed, 

C— Send invoice to company as shown below. 
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BURT FREE-FLOW GRAVITY 


ORR E SCAT 
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GIVES YOU TOP EFFICIENCY 
IN GRAVITY VENTILATORS 


Internal louvers that block discharge and reduce capacity are elim- 
inated in the improved Burt Free-Flow Gravity Ventilator. Air is 
exhausted freely—discharged vertically upward for greater efficiency 
and to eliminate condensation of moisture onto the roof beneath the 
ventilator. Engineered to prevent back draft, provide ample drain- 
age and storm-proofing. Where a large capacity stationary venti- 
lator is required, the Burt Free-Flow is your best installation. See 
Sweet's for complete details or write for catalog and data sheets. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND DATA SHEETS 
The BURT MFG. Co. 


905 S. High Street Akron 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VENTILATORS, LOUVERS 
OIL FILTERS AND SHEET METAL SPECIALTIES 











expense of sheet and strip production. 
This has tended to support the opinion 
that while there will be no easing in 
sheet and strip supply for months to 
come, the plate situation may come into 
better balance sooner than anticipated, 
especially a short time ago when the ex- 
panded railroad program was first be- 
ginning to shape up. However, plate 
supply is nevertheless critical at present, 
with one large producer not having yet 
been able to set up sales quotas for the 
entire second quarter. Certain mills, in 
fact, are not only out of the market to 
all practical intents and purposes, but are 
scaling down their future commitments. 


Baltimore—Stringency in plates con- 
tinues a surprise to many in the trade, 
who had figured that once shipbuilding 
had ceased to be an important factor there 
would be appreciable easing in supply, 
even though the strip mills devoted their 
production entirely to sheets and strip. 
However, plate demand has continued in 
excess of production, with some mills 
booked up months ahead. Certain pro- 
ducers are so oversold they are either 
canceling a substantial portion of future 
commitments or are setting back current 
shipments three and four months. 

Birmingham -— Demand _ continues 
unabated for plates, especially in the 
lighter gages, The district’s tank manu- 
facturers are especially busy with a 
variety of specifications, including skid 
tanks, underground storage tanks for oil 
and gasoline and related products. Plate 
production gives no early indication of 
catching up with demand, especially since 
the general picture of activity in the 
South gives promise of being extended 
indefinitely. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate production 
schedules were little affected here during 
the recent industrial gas shortage and 
present output is near capacity, although 
freight car shortage is a threatening fac- 
tor. Use of electrolytic tin plate is ex- 
panding, the result of the dropping of 
regulations governing use of tin contain- 
ers for packaging food and nonfood 
products. Order backlogs for electro- 
lytic tin plate are increasing as demand 
for coffee, dog food and similar type 
containers expands. 

Overall tin plate supply likely will re- 
main very tight throughout 1947 despite 
an increase in production facilities sched- 
ules to be brought into service later this 
vear. Indicative of this situation, two 
representatives of the Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
this city, left recently for England in 
an attempt to obtain badly needed heavy- 
gage tin plate for meter manufacture. 
Company officials say tin meter manu- 
facture has been hampered greatly be- 
cause it has been unable to obtain suf- 
ficient material. 

Export directives are accentuating the 
tight tin plate supply situation for 
domestic consumers. This condition has 
raised the question of legality of the 
government to issue directives for ship- 
ment after Mar. 81, the date wartime 
directive powers are scheduled to be 
abandoned. 

Baltimore—One of the country’s lead- 
ing consumers of tin plate, the district is 
pressing hard for tonnage in an effort to 
build up stocks for the food packing sea- 
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son. Shipments, however, 
requirements, 

Washington — Licensing of 65,000 
tons of tin plate for export has been 
authorized by the Civilian Production 
Administration. This tonnage is in ad- 
dition to the 55,000 tons authorized in 
September, 1946, against first quarter 
1947 allocations. Orders licensed under 
this additional quota are being placed, 
with delivery of about 40,000 tons in 
April and the balance in May. The second 
quarter tonnage is expected to be an- 
nounced soon. 

Chicago — Tin mills in the northern 
Indiana district have returned to nor- 
mal operations following curtailed sched- 
ules necessitated by the recent gas short- 
age. While box car shortage continues 
acute, a sufficient number have been pro- 
vided by the railroad to keep produc- 
tion of tin plate shipped. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 141 


Boston — When Watertown arsenal 
asked bids on a moderate tonnage of 
structural steel recently, not a tender was 
received. Producers and warehouses are 
rationing tonnage sparingly, and between 
the two ~ suppliers, fabricating shops man- 
age to fill requirements for a substan- 
tial volume of small-lot contracts. In- 
dustrial consumers, in the main using a 
higher ratio of smaller sizes, including 
fabricators of air conditioning, materials 
handling, paper mill and other types of 
heavier plant equipment, are operating 
with low inventories. Although at least 
one power plant project is affected in 
postponements because of high costs, in, 
dustrial type of construction where earn- 
ing power on investment is most promis- 
ing immediately after completion is 
likely to be less curtailed than most com- 
mercial building. In this high cost fac- 
tor, fabricated structural steel, while 
the highest in years, is but one of many 
contributing factors covering materials 
and_ labor. 

Seattle — Fabricators are handicapped 
by shortages of steel and are unable to 
bid on some jobs involving large ton- 
nages. Shops report a steady run of 
small orders. Inquiry is active and sev- 
eral major projects are up for figures, in- 
cluding buildings at the University of 
Washington. Shop managers expect the 
situation to ease as eastern mills increase 
production and it is hoped supplies will 
be normal by the yearend. Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle, is fabricating 100 
tons for a storage garage in Seattle. 


s e 
Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 140 


Baltimore — Bar distributors declare 
supplies of reinforcing steel are easing, 
as a result of higher prices; however, 
these interests declare prices have been 
marked up to a point where consumers 
are showing resistance. Consequently, 
distributors would not be surprised to 
see some work held up, pending a 
thorough canvass as to whether shapes 
might not prove more economical, or 
pending decision as to whether to go 
ahead at this time. 

Seattle — Inquiry for reinforcing bars 
continues heavy but many projects are 
still pending while builders revise plans 
to reduce costs or in the case of public 
works await additional funds. 
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Stack them to the ceiling ... 
jostle them on and off the delivery 
truck . . . shove them around the 
restaurants and hotels. . . toss the 
bottles in and out . . . and Stod- 
dard Milk Bottle Crates will come 
up smiling. For they’re built to 
‘take it” to withstand hard 
knocks day after day. 


Just a glance at the construction 
will show you why. Steel bound 
corners are mortised and riveted. 
Heavy wire dividers, made of 
Keystone wire, are anchored into 
the sides and ends. They act as 
brace-rods, further strengthening 
the case. 

Yes, we are glad that sturdy Key- 
stone wire adds its bit to the fine 
construction of Stoddard Crates. 


* Milk Bottle Crate Co., Chicago 22, Illinois 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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....-to Your Specifications 


Any Size-Any Metal- Any Quantity 


For more than a quarter-century we have been specializing in the 
design and production of Special Washers and Small Stampings. 
We can place at your disposal more than 10,000 sets of tools—and 
if none of these meet your requirements, our experienced Tool & 


Die Department will gladly work to your specifications. 


tHE MASTER PRODUCTS co. 


6400 PARK AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Steel Bars ... 


Some producers making head- 
way in reducing order back- 
logs... Small sizes tight 

Bar Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh—Bar mill output has been 
larger in recent weeks than had been 
anticipated, making possible a reduction 
in order backlogs to a more realistic 
basis. Some mills are hampered by 
freight car shortages but this problem 
is not so severe as in other districts. Some 
softening in demand for bars in large 
size ranges is noted. In smaller sizes, 
the supply remains very tight and dis- 
tribution continues under strict alloca- 
tion. In an effort to reduce freight ab- 
sorption to a minimum, producers are 
making a thorough study of bar size 
ranges produced at each price base, in- 
cluding types of finishes available. In 
a number of instances producers are not 
meeting competition at distant points 
from their mills. Allocation of steel for 
the Veterans’ Housing Program is ex- 
pected to be continued with little change 
on a voluntary basis after Mar. 31. The 
voluntary distribution plan calls for 305,- 
000 tons of steel for second quarter, or 
slightly more than scheduled this period. 

New York—Apart from cold drawn 
bars, there is no apparent easing in the 
carbon bar situation and even in certain 
sizes of cold drawn steel, especially the 
smaller rounds and in virtually the full 
range of flats and hexagons, there ap- 
pears to be no improvement. Only in 
the alloy grades are deliveries in general 
easy, with promises on hot alloys con- 
tinuing to run around five to six weeks 
on an average. 

Seattle — Rolling mills are receiv- 
ing sufficient steel, despite scrap short- 
ages, to sustain opertions at about 90 per 
cent of capacity. Inquiry for merchant 
bars continues unabated with shipments 
moving freely and in larger than normal 
volume. Backlogs are still large, al- 
though they are being reduced gradually. 
Regular customers and emergency 
projects are getting priority on mill out- 
put. Higher price levels have not dis- 
couraged demand for any mill product. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 141 


Chicago—Consumers of wire and wire 
products are not only pressing for de- 
liveries but are seeking increases in their 
allocations from producers. The latter 
are unable to boost allocations in view of 
extremely tight schedules. Light fence 
has become more difficult to sell, for 
farmers, being in good financial position, 
demand heavier fence, or the best avail- 
able. Expanding inquiries for bale ties 
suggest early preparation for hay crops. 
Recent ice and sleet storms have result- 
ed in replacement needs for communica- 
tion wire. Rural electrification require- 
ments are only a part of what they would 
be were conductors, transformers, hard- 
ware and poles available. Demand for 
wire rope is increasing and that for weld- 
ed mesh is strong. Because of boxcar 
shortage, Joliet plant of American Steel 
& Wire Co. is getting about 20 per cent 
in stock cars, and to make them service- 
able requires cleaning with air hammers 
and steam hose. 

Birmingham—Although mills have de- 
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have in carryover backlogs in wire prod- 
ucts, the total is large. This at attested to 
by the fact that most distributors and job- 
bers are doing their best to placate cus- 
tomers by dividing allocation from week 
to week in an effort to give them all a 
little tonnage, Barbed wire and nails con- 
tinue among the most critical items jn 
this section. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 141 


St. Louis—Demand for pipe in all 
sizes continues tremendous. Jobbers are 
increasing pressure on mills to raise 
jobber quotas. By rejecting most of the 
orders offered, pipemakers have kept up 
with quota deliveries fairly well, but are 
definitely unable to increase them. Bot- 
tlenecks in the construction industry here 
are multiplying, but the anticipated drop 
in demand for housing pipe has not 
materialized. Mills are booked ahead, 
under the present quota system, through 
the third quarter and first half of the 
fourth. Part of the pipe capacity here 
has been diverted to railroad freight 
car construction and repair. Industrial 
censtruction and expansion continues as 
the principal source of pressure. Export 
demand is heavy but largely goes un- 


filled. 


Timken Advances Prices on 
Alloy Pressure Tubing 


Steel & Tube Division, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., has advanced 
prices on A.I.S.I. alloy pressure tubing 
sold on their schedule B-3. The ad- 
vance was made in accordance with the 
higher alloy steel prices previously an- 
nouced by leading producers. The new 
alloy pressure tubing price schedule was 
effective on shipments made on and after 
Feb. 21. New quantity brackets are also 
effective on this schedule as follows: 


Quantity Extras 
Pounds or Feet, 


Inclusive Per Cent 
410,000 or over Base 
95,000 to 39,999 5 
12,000 to 24,999 12.5 
6,000 to 11,999 95 
3,000 to 5,999 10) 
1,500 to 2,999 60 
500 to 1,499 SO 
499 or under 100 
Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 142 
Cleveland — Unless there js an early 


opening of lake shipping, a tizht situa- 
tion may develop in iron ore by late Ap- 
ril or early May. This was indicated in 
the report on Lake Superior ore con- 
sumption and stocks, issued last week by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. 
This report showed that consumption is 
at the highest level since March, 1945, 
while stocks at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary were equivalent to only about four 
months’ needs at that consuming rate. 
Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore increased to 7,023,856 gross tons in 
January, the highest since March, 1945, 
when the total was 7,082,076 tons. Con- 
sumption in December was 5,516,483 
tons and in January, 1946, only 3,718,- 
958 tons due to the steelworkers’ strike. 
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To Avoid 
Destructive Machine Vibration 


Consult KORFUND.. 


Vibration transmitted from one machine to another and to the build- 
ing structure can be a highly destructive operating force that pre- 
vents efficient machine arrangement and causes building damage, 
machine breakdowns, accidents, spoiled work and lowered 
employee efficiency. 


Vibration control can be effected with isolator units designed of 
cork, rubber, steel springs or a combination of those materials. For 
over forty years The Korfund Company has specialized in engi- 
neered vibration control units to meet all conditions and every type 
of installation and operation. 


Korfund Type LK Vibro-Isolator is one of the many Korfund units 
that efficiently eliminate vibration transmission. Ask for a Korfund 
Vibration Control Engineer to 
recommend the proper isola- 
tors for your equipment, and 
write today for complete in- 
formation. 

Korfund Type LK Vibro-Isolator shown 
at left is of steel spring construction 
with resilient chocks at the corners 
as stabilizers, These inserts can be 
adjusted to the correct amoun! of 


damping for the individual installa- 
tion, 


VIBRATION 
CONTROL 


THE KORFUND COMPANY, Inc., 48-37 32na Pt., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Of last month’s consumption, furnaces in 
this country accounted for 6,773,203 tons 
and those in Canada for 250,653. 

Amount of ore stored at furnaces and 
on Lake Erie docks as of Feb. 1 was 
30,514,072 tons compared with 35,341,- 
615 tons a year ago. At the beginning 
of this month, 175 furnaces, eight of 
which are in Canada, were in blast 
against 176 on Jan. 1. Sixteen of those 
furnaces in the United States and two 
in Canada which depend on Lake Su- 
perior ore were idle. A year ago 195 
furnaces used northern ores compared 
with 193 at present. The report men- 
tions dismantling during 1946 of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s No. 7 furnace 
at South Chicago and the Newberry 
Lumber & Chemical Co.’s stack at New- 
berry, Mich. 





Discriminatory Allocation 
Of Pig Iron Charged 


Discriminatory allocation of pig iron by 
the Civilian Production Administration 
for the first quarter of this year is di- 
recting 50 per cent of total merchant 
pig iron production to southern stove 
and cast iron pipe manufacturers, repre- 
senting only 8 per cent of all users, 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., charges, 
adding that Republic Steel Corp. has 
stated 87 per cent of its production ot 
merchant iron is now so diverted. 


Warner Gear Co., in sizing up the 
matter, observes the “situation is de- 
plorable where one bureau can close a 
segment of industry or discriminate 








AUTO 
FLOOR BOX 
CHARGER 








to 20,000 pounds. 








We build Auto Floor Chargers in varying capacities of from 2,000 
Pictured above is a Brosius 4,000 pound charger 
designed to handle standard 5’—0” charging boxes for serving open 
hearth and similar melting furnaces. 


For charging open top melting furnaces, we build a machine equipped 
with an open end box and a pusher head. Descriptive literature on 
various types of this equipment is yours—Write for it. 


Write for Your Copy of Our NEW General Catalog 


Edgar &. BROSIUS Company 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills 


SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh (15) PENNSYLVANIA 





















against one industry in favor of others,” 
and urges “immediate action to stop 
once and for all bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion and power that makes possible an in 
dividual or a board closing any industry 
or group of industries in favor of anoth 
er, regardless of political expediency.” 


Pig Iron... 


Active interest being shown 
in foreign offerings despite 
high asking prices 

Pig Iron Prices, Page 142 


New York—Pig iron supply continues 
to fall far short of requirements, a situ- 
ation that is giving rise to further specu- 
lation as to what may be counted upon 
in the way of foreign iron. Various re- 
ports are current concerning the move- 
ment of iron to this country, particularly 
from Poland and Great Britain; also with 
respect to prices being asked. 

So far with one or two exceptions in- 
cluding a recent lot of 200 tons received 
from Poland at Boston, tonnages have 
been relatively small. Prices mentioned 
in recent reports range around $75 to 
around $77 per ton, fas port. In fact, 
an offering of $77.10 fas Philadelphia, 
is said to have been made recently. 

A shipment of 500 tons of English iron, 
already sold, is scheduled for arrival in 
New York shortly. As a mater of fact, it 
is said that all shipments to have been 
received in this country had been sold 
to consumers before arrival. 

Most district foundries are operating 
on part time. This is true also of some 
foundries doing rated work, because of 
the enforced suspension of operations at 
a large Bethlehem, Pa., stack. This fur- 
nace will be down for at least six to 
eight weeks. 

Pittsburgh—Pig iron prices have not 
yet broken through to still higher levels 
as some trade authorities predicted. De- 
spite increases in iron ore and coke 
prices since the last general pig iron 
price advance, and the wide spread be- 
tween scrap and pig iron prices, the in- 
dustry apparently is awaiting the out- 
come of current wage negotiations be- 
fore taking any further price action. 

Philadelphia — Majority of pig iron 
consumers in this district have never ex- 
perienced such a shortage of tonnage, ex- 
cept in a few instances occasioned by na- 
tion-wide strikes. This majority group 
represents those who are not benefited 
by ratings issued essentially for housing 
program requirements. At present, their 
difficulties are being increased by the 
enforced suspension of a large stack at 
Bethlehem, Pa., which probably will be 
down for six to eight weeks. What is 
proving most discouraging is the pros- 
pect that the shortage will continue acute 
for at least several more months and that 
foundry scrap will remain in tight sup- 
ply for some indefinite period to come, 
with prices likely continuing excessively 
high. Most consumers look for pig iron 
priorities to continue at least throughout 
the second quarter and those not en- 
gaged in preference work are still cling- 
ing to the hope that some adjustment 
will be made that will ease their posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, some offerings of for- 


eign iron are being made, with Polish 
iron for foundry use being offered at 
$77.10, fas Philadelphia, and with Eng- 
lish iron being reported offered at the 
same figure. 


Much of the English iron 
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now being offered runs as follows: Sili- 
con 2.25 max.; carbon, 2.8 min.; sulphur, 
0.05 min.; manganese, 1.25 max.; phos- 
phorus 0.3 min. Some of the Polish 
iron offered carries the following specifi- 
cations: Silicon 3.5 to 4; manganese 0.60 
to 1; phosphorus 0.3 to 0.9; sulphur 0.03 
to 0.05, and carbon 3.8 to 4.5. Some 
offerings of Dutch basic iron have been 
made for the first time, it is be- 
lieved, since prior to the war. While no 
Dutch iron is now in transit, some limited 
amounts are being offered for fairly 
early shipment. Offerings from Finland 
have also been reported. However, in 
view of the exceptionally high prices be- 
ing asked and the fact that most delivery 
promises are fairly extended, consumers 
in this district have covered on little for- 
eign iron, so far as can be learned. 

Boston — A slight easing in pig iron 
is due to imports for which a limited 
number of larger melters are paying 
close to $74 a ton, Boston. As supply 
from the Everett furnace improves, ship- 
ments from Buffalo and other points nor- 
mally supplying tonnage to this area are 
well below normal. Currently melters in 
New England are paying the lowest 
prices in the East for foundry grades, but 
also the highest for foreign iron. At 
least 2000 tons of the latter a month is 
available. Most of the imported iron 
is being taken by textile mill equipment 
manufacturers who at a recent meeting 
took the view too much iron was being 
allocated for housing. This takes about 
4500 tons from the Everett allocations 
each month, but most of the users get- 
ting this tonnage would normally share in 
part of the district furnace production. 

Chicago — More and more foundries 
report pig iron as their operating bot- 
tleneck, and consequently are continuing 
to press distributors for shipments. Un- 
able to obtain iron in adequate quantity, 
foundry operators have no idea whether 
they will fare better when allocations 
end Feb. 28. Distributors also appear to 
be on the fence over this question. Some 
quarters believe allocations may be con- 
tinued beyond the end of February, but 
so far there is nothing definite on this 
point. Iron production is at its peak in 
this district at the moment, all capacity 
not undergoing repairs being in blast. 

Buffalo—Lack of railroad cars reached 
the serious stage last week in the pig 
iron market, Foundries reported difficul- 
ty maintaining scheduled operations and 
pressed producers for iron shipments 
which were overdue. Complaints were 
heard of prolonged delays in cars return- 
ing from the East. A feature of the 
week was the announcement by Pratt & 
Letchworth, one of the East’s leading 
railroad casters, that production of truck- 
axle castings had been resumed. Output 
of axle castings had been halted during 
the war. The company plans to produce 
axles on a much larger scale than in 
the prewar period. The company also 
reported a substantial order backlog for 
railroad castings. 

Cincinnati—Foundries are hard _ press- 
ed for pig iron, deliveries lagging behind 
schedules. The district melt has declined 
considerably below the January level de- 
spite attempts to utilize a larger propor- 
tion of scrap which has appeared in 
better supply. The demand for castings 
is sustained, with melters under pressure 
for deliveries. Backlogs, too, are ex- 
tensive. 

Birmingham—Survey of this industrial 
district indicates an overall need for not 
less than 50,000 additional tons of pig 
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iron per month. With CPA certification 
in effect on top of the continuing short- 
age under even normal conditions, the 
squeeze in iron becomes daily more pro- 
nounced. Together with the shortage of 
gas because of unseasonably cold weather, 
the pig iron shortage has caused con- 
tinued interruption of production sched- 
ules in pipe plants, foundries and related 
industries. Great concern over the situa- 
tion is evident in industrial circles here. 


St. Louis—Pig iron output holds at 


capacity, Supply is very tight, but bet- 
ter scrap deliveries plus more scrap con- 
tent in the melt are pulling most con- 
sumers back from the brink of the cur- 
tailed operations they faced two weeks 
ago. Small melters, however, are not 


happy over the prospect the scheduled 


abolition of pig allocations will divert 
more of the available supply to the big 
users, About 40 per cent of blast fur- 
nace capacity currently is devoted to 
foundry iron and foundrymen fear their 
ratio may be decreased. Pig iron pro- 
ducers, however, deny such plans, Lim- 
ited shipments here from the Birming- 
ham district may be cut soon. 

Seattle — Foundry executives met at 
San Francisco last week in an eftort to 
ease the pig iron situation. This item 
is unfairly distributed in this arga, it is 
claimed, and foundries are trying to 
reach an agreement with producers for 
allocation and larger supplies. Mean- 
while, plants are operating on a day-to- 
day basis. Pig iron is practically unob- 
tainable and cast iron is hard to get. 


AND SPEED UP YOUR PRODUCTION 


oe 13:1: 


PLATE BENDING ROLL 


WEBB plate bending rolls are 
modern, compact, high pro- 





duction machines. Made in a complete range of sizes and 
capacities, these rolls are being used on high quantity pro- 
duction rolling in all types of metal shops throughout the 


United States. 
pinch types. 


These rolls are made in both pyramid and 


FOR FULL INFORMATION SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 55 
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Easier Situation Expected 
In Scrap Within 60 Days 


Cleveland — Meeting of the directors 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
was held here last week at which plans 
were discussed for relieving the pres- 
ent tight scrap supply situation, includ- 
ing correction of maldistribution of avail- 
able supply, elimination of tie-in sales 
with mills and special deals between 
mills and steel consumers. 

No specific program was adopted, it 
was reported in the trade, but efforts are 
to be made to correct the distortions 
which have developed in the market in 
recent months. 

In the trade the view is expressed that 
actually scrap supply is comfortable at 
present. High steel ingot operations are 
pointed to as reflecting heavy consump- 
tion of purchased scrap, in January to 
the amount of approximately 2 million 
tons. close to the record-breaking war- 
time rate, 

For the most part, its is said, correc- 
tion of existing market distortions will 
quickly ease the pressure now evident in 
cemand and prices, Some observers pre- 
dict that in view of the current high 
rate of industrial scrap production, and 
prospects for increased collections with 
Letter weather, a definitely easier situ- 
ition should be apparent in scrap within 
60 days. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 146 


Pittsburgh Based on present rate 
of inzot operations, movement of scrap 
into this district must be continued in 
large volume. Steel producers’ scrap 
supply position is not likely to record sig- 
nificant improvement until milder weath- 
er permits more extensive collection and 
segregation of material. Railroad heavy 
melting steel price is holding at $35 per 
ton, but a wide discrepancy in prices 
for specialties is noted. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad recently awarded railroad 
specialties at $38.50, while sales by other 
carriers are reported up to $42.50; an- 
gles and splice bars, $37 to $42. Some 
foundries report a slight easing in cast 
scrap supply and a few state prices appear 
to be leveling off. Based on reported 
market prices in the East, remote scrap 
delivered here would top $40 per ton. 
However, considerable tonnage js shipped 
on tie-in sales at prices well below for- 
mal eastern market prices. Effort to in- 
crease broker’s commission from 50 cents 
to $1 is developing. Brokers most active 
in this move state commission is too small 
for amount of money tied up in transac- 
tions at present high prices, and con- 
tend volume of business handled is not 
nearly so great as might be imagined 
due to tie-in sales. 

Boston — Steelmaking scrap has ad- 
vanced to $31, shipping point, with even 
higher prices reported paid. Other 
grades have joined the advance, includ- 
ing turnings at $24 and short shoveling 
turnings, $26. As high as $39 is being 
paid for motor blocks. No. 1 cast hov- 
ers around $45 delivered. 

Chicago — Prices for scrap are hold- 
ing firm in this market. There js a com- 
paratively stable flow of material to steel 
mills which are operating at 92 per cent 
of capacity, a figure that is close to a 
peacetime high. Despite the recent rapid 
rise in scrap prices, it cannot be said 
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they have resulted in any marked in- 
crease in tonnage coming into the mar- 
ket. Unable to get all the scrap they 
need, from normal channels, mills have 
had to get manufacturers to whom they 
ship finished steel to earmark scrap to 
them. Mills complain, however, that when 
these transactions are handled through 
brokers some of the earmarked tonnage 
goes astray, a condition that has encour- 
aged a certain amount of direct ship- 
ments from steel consumer to steelmak- 
er. 

Philadelphia — District consumers are 
reported as not having paid more than 
$34, delivered, although brokers are pay- 
ing this much in covering on old com- 
mitments. Consequently, it would not 
be surprising, especially if adverse weath- 
er conditions prevail, if the consumer 
market advanced soon. During the past 
few days, delivered prices on various 
other grades, including turnings, low 
phos and cast scrap, have been increased, 
in some instances as much as $2 to $3 
a ton. The general advance in turnings 
is ascribed in part to failure recently to 
keep pace with the market on heavy 
melting steel, a situation noted by con- 
sumers outside as well as insidle the dis- 
trict. The increase in low phos scrap 
also reflects an adjustment in the differen- 
tial between this grade and heavy melt- 
ing. As for cast grades, the further 
strength simply reflects the stringency in 
supply, not only in scrap but in pig iron 
as well. 

Movement of scrap to points outside 
the district, particularly to the Pittsburgh 
area, has been principally in turnings. 
Relatively little melting steel so far has 
left the district, it is believed. Mean- 
while, the flow of melting steel to dis- 
trict plants has been heavy, but still 
not sufficient to permit stocking. While 
weather so far this winter has been good 
in this district considering the season, still 
milder weather in the spring will un- 
doubtedly step up the flow. 

The melting grades, busheling, Nos. 
1 and 2 bundles have firmed at a flat $34, 
delivered, price, while No. 3 bundles aré 
holding at $31.50. Machine shop turn- 
ings are $27.50 to $28: mixed borings 
and turnings, $25.50 to $26; short shov- 
eling and cast iron borings, $27.50 to 
$28; bar crops and plate, cast steel and 
punchings and plate scrap, $38.50 to 
$39; electric furnace bundles, $37.50 to 
$38; heavy turnings, $35; cut struc- 
turals, $37 to $37.50. No. 1 cupola cast 
is $1 higher at $46 to $47, and charging 
box cast and heavy breakable cast at 
$44.50 to $45, delivered. Unstripped 
motor blocks are $42; malleable, $49 to 
$50; clean auto cast, $46 to $47; and 
No. 1 wheels, $46 to $47. 

New York — Brokers’ buying prices 
are generally higher, with Nos. 1 and 2 
heavy melting steel, No. 1 busheling and 
Nos. 1 and 2 bundles now quoted $31.50 
to $32, fob shipping point. No. 3 bun- 
dles are being quoted at $29, machine 
shop turnings and mixed borings and 
turnings at $24, and short shovel turi- 
ings at $26. Punchings and plate scrap 
have been advanced to $34 to $35, elec- 
tric furnace bundles to $33 to $33.50, 
and cut structurals to $34 to $35. No. 1 
cupola cast is higher at $40 to $41 and 
charging box cast is moving within that 
same range. Unstripped motor blocks 
are $34.50 to $38 and malleable $41 to 
$42. 

Buffalo—Strength swept through the 
scrap market here last week with sales 
of No. 2 heavy melting and No. 2 bund- 
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les reported at $35 a ton, an increase 
of $3. Corresponding price jumps were 
reported on sales of related items. Ma- 
chine shop turnings sold at $28 to $29 
while short shoveling turnings brought 
$30 to $31. Soaring prices were ac- 
companied by confusion in other items. 
Prices varied anywhere from $35 to 
$45 a ton for No, 1 cupola, with the 
quoted range narrowed to $38 to $42. 
Malleable, in short supply, was traded 
in a seller’s market with prices fluctu- 
ating within a $38 to $45 spread. Al- 
though insufficient scrap was blamed for 
a temporary shutdown of four open 
hearths by a leading mill consumer, im- 
provement was noted in the overall sup- 
ply situation. Leading dealers reported 
increases in shipping notices to mills. 
Ilope is held now that ingot operations 





will be sustained until heavier scrap sup- 
plies become available in the spring. 
Cleveland — Scrap market was de- 
scribed as “booming” in this district 
last week, although mill orders were 
still on the unchanged price basis of 
$32.50 for heavy melting grades. Brokers, 
however, claimed they were paying $1.50 
to $2 a ton above that level and ab- 
sorbing heavy freight charges from re- 
mote points to cover commitments. The 
market has been disrupted in recent 
weeks by buyers’ “raids” on other than 
their normal sources of supply and by 
an increasingly large number of trans- 
actions involving exchange of finished 
steel for scrap. Strength in the market 
is attributed also to the fact that many 
mills must secure prompt shipments to 
avoid shutdowns of their open hearths. 























AMERICANS have been handling weighty matters in heavy industrial ma- 
chinery and oil country equipment for more than a quarter of a century. 
Leading manufacturers prefer AMERICANS because they are designed es- 
pecially for smooth, dependable service in the heaviest, most powerful 


equipment built. 


Their simple construction, absolute precision and tremen- 


dous strength assure longer, safer, lower cost, trouble-free performance under 
the most abusive operating conditions to be found in modern industry. For 


your next heavy-duty installation specify AMERICANS. 


complete technical data. 


Write today for 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California 
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‘PRECISION ”’ 


Hand Operated 


MOUNTING PRESS 





For Mounting Metallur- 
gical Specimens for 
Microscopic Examination 


Completely self contained, 
this unit was specifically 
designed fot mounting 
metallurgical speci- 
mens in Bakelite. 
Not an adaptation 
of an ordinary hy- 
draulic jack. Thermo- 
statically controlled, 
the “Precision” Hand 
Operated Mounting Press 
is built around a heavy one- 
piece casting which main- 
tains accurate alignment of all 


parts. Mold and piston are tool steel, hardened and 
ground to close limits. Mechanical clocking device 
signals when curing is finished. Specimens are molded 
and ejected hot. Built in, long life heating elements 
embedded in refractory cement and sheathed in brass. 
Write for detailed literature No. 855-S. 


Precision Scient ific Company 


3737 corm TrTitano creer, CoO 
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As you know, a cupola can be charged 
with materials to produce the type of castings 
desired — that is, if the metallurgist under- 
stands what materials to specify. 

We can give Strenes Metal a consider- 
able range of characteristics by certain 
changes in the formula. This affords unusual 
flexibility in adapting Strenes Metal cast- 
ings to the work they are required to do. 

So, if you need a special hardening qual- 
ity in a die, we can give it to you with 








Strenes Metal; or we can give you what you 
need in machinability, or toughness, or any 
reasonable combination of properties. 

This is one of the reasons why more and 
more manufacturers of metal products are us- 
ing Strenes Metal dies. If you're interested, 
we'll be glad to answer your questions. 


Strenes TWMetal 


DRAWING AND FORMING DIES 


- 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


119 SEMINARY AVENUE — DAYTON 3. OHIO 
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Mills is this district have no more than 
10 days’ supply on hand. 

Cincinnati—Prices of iron and steel 
scrap are higher, in adjustment to other 
districts. Supplies are somewhat im 
proved with consequent shrinkage in the 
local market for remote tonnage. Demand, 
however, is great as foundries seek ma- 
terial to offset light shipments of pig 
iron, and a steelmaker seeks to offset in 
part the cooling of a blast furnace for 
repairs. Collections during the winter have 
not been seriously hampered here, and to 
the south have continued with few in- 
terruptions. 

Detroit—Scrap prices rose $2 last week 
to $30.50-$31.00 on steel grades, $23.50- 
$24.00 on turnings and mixed borings 
and turnings, $24.50-$25.00 on short 
shoveling and cast iron borings, $33.00- 
$35.00 on punching and plate, $39.00- 
$41.00 on No. 1 cupola cast, $32.00- 
$34.00 on heavy breakable and $39.00- 
$41.00 on clean auto cast. 

Market situation is highly confused 
with dealers being forced to pay high 
premiums to cover short orders. One 
tonnage of heavy melting brought $32.50, 
delivered, at a local mill. Slight easing 
of pressure on cast grades is reported, 
although prices are higher in line with 
the rest of the market. 

Washington—President Truman asked 
Congress last week to extend until June 
30, 1948, the law suspending import 
duties on scrap iron, steel and rails. Ex- 
tension was recommended “in view of 
the present shortage” pending considera- 
tion of permanent legislation. 

Birmingham — Scrap prices, while 
scoring no actual increase this week, are 
still tending upward. The price situation 
is described as the most unpredictable in 
history with heavy melting and the bet- 
ter grades of cast demanding prices in 
some instances in excess of new finished 
steel. Despite high prices, scarcity con- 
tinues, 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 143 


Philadelphia—While some jobbers re- 
port a better volume of tonnage from 
the mills, still others assert their receipts 
have not been up to the daily rate of last 
month. Hence, it is still uncertain as 
to whether jobbing business in February 
will show any improvement, on a daily 
basis, over January. 

Baltimore—The tight situation which 
prevails among warehouses is especially 
significant. Distributors find it impossible 
to keep stocks in balance on sheets, strip, 
shapes, bars and plates, among major 
items, Much tonnage leaves the floor the 
moment it is received. Business since the 
first of the year has been better than dur- 
ing the previous period, reflecting better 
mill production and, accordingly better 
receipts. 


St. Louis—Warehouse steel inventor- 
ies are at the lowest point since the war. 
Deliveries from mills generally are on 
schedule and improving, but quotas, 
even if met in full, will provide only 
enough tonnage to satisfy part of the 
demand. Shipments occasionally are 
spotty, with individual rolling mills re- 
porting production interruptions and 
increasing difficulty getting freight cars. 
Some warehouses are taking delivery by 
truck even though it means bottlenecks 
and jams at loading platforms. Pressure 
from fabricators threatened with shut- 
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downs is terrific. Warehouses of late 
have been facing a double squeeze; by 
buyers of manufactured goods who have 
been told by their suppliers they can 
accept orders only if the customer wil 
obtain the steel for them. Sheets of all 
types head the scarcity list, with plates, 
small bars and bar shapes and struc- 
turals following. Alloy steels are in rela- 
tively good supply. 

Seattle — Demand is steady for all 
jobbing items but stocks are badly brok- 
en, sheets, pipe, reinforcing bars and 
nails being particularly scarce. Higher 
prices have not retarded buying. Cold- 
rolled items, plates and shapes are easier 
but some items including mild steel bars, 
small angles and bands are stili on allo- 
cation. It is expected that by July the 
situation will approach normalcy, except 
for sheets on which no relief is antici- 
pated during 1947. 


. 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 141 


Several car awards, involving 18 to 
800 units, respectively, have been an- 
nounced recently; also several inquiries, 
featured by 1000 hopper cars for the 
Illinois Central. With steel supply for 
an indefinite period having been set up 
on a larger scale for railroad equipment 
builders, it is believed that the general 
run of car demand will continue active 
for some time. 

Domestic freight car awards in Jan- 
uary totaled 9905, according to the Amer- 
ican Railway Car Institute. This figure 
compared with a revised total of 3041 
in the preceding month and with a 
monthly average of 5744 in 1946. 

The new orders included 4842 hop- 
pers and 3400 box cars. S. M. Felton, 
president of the institute, pointed out 
that there have been increased orders for 
these types over recent months and that 
more than 20,000 box cars and 18,000 
hoppers are now on order. Total back- 
log of orders, as of Feb. 1, was 75,578 
including orders placed with the car 
building industry and railroad shops, 
compared with 40,670 a year previous. 

January production of freight cars was 
disappointing to builders and reflected 
continued shortages of steel and other 
materials. Deliveries totaled 2982, of 
which 1227 were box cars, as compared 
with a potential capacity production by 
the car builders of 14,000 cars monthly. 

Comparative table, covering domestic 
freight car awards, follows: 


°1947 °1946 1945 1944 


iMhy 2.5. See 1,500 7,200 1,020 
oT re ary 2,403 1,750 13,240 
March .... 4,512 2,500 6,510 
ae one 8,764 1,120 4,519 
ee a 8,025 1,526 1,952 
June cae 3,335 670 1,150 
July Ne - 14,836 3,500 795 
oe 9,629 7,240 3,900 
ee .... 12,768 12,840 400 
i he 3,407 1,320 2,425 
lo ee or4 6,707 1,650 1,065 
i ee ae 3,041 4,116 16,245 
Total 26s .... $68,927 45,432 53,221 





® American Railway Car Institute. 

+ Revised. 

Chicago —- A wheel and axle mill jn 
this district went on overtime basis this 
month in an effort to increase produc- 
tion of these products. Presumably this 
step was taken to ease backlogs of these 
much needed commodities as well as in 
anticipation of the expanded car building 
program scheduled to start in April. 
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of Grain, Food Products 
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Balls being 
ejected from 
normalizing 

furnaces during 
process of heat 

treating. Industry continually seeks to perfect the perform- 
ance of its products. That means that all parts 
must be brought up to higher and higher standards. 
It is especially important that the balls on which the bearings of in- 
dustry run shall be of the highest standard of perfection. Strom Balls, 
in their unbelievably high qualities of finish, sphericity and precision— 
developed through exclusive concentration on making fine balls for 
25 years—hold first place in American industry. Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 So. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Il. 


Strot]] BALLS 


* LARGEST INDEPENDENT AND EXCLUSIVE METAL BALL MANUFACTURER 
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THEY WANT THE 
ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS NEW 


F WALDRON 


Series ‘A’ 


ive COUPLING 


The new “Series A” design pro- 
vides a much larger maximum bore 
to permit use of larger shafting and 
equipment than heretofore could be 
used with a coupling of comparable 
size. Takes up less space, needs less 
shaft extension. 


It embodies all Waldron construc- 
tion refinements. An all steel cou- 
pling that compensates for misalign- 
ment without adding stress to shaft 
or bearings. 


WALDRON 


LE X1BL E COUPLING 
g 


Write 
For This 
NEW 
Catalog 


Catalog 57 contains full details and rat- 
ing tables on following types: Standard, 
Heavy Duty, Mill Motor, Marine, Floating 
Shaft, Jordan, Shear Pin, Oj! Collector, 
Cut Out. Write today. 


COUPLING DIVISION 


JOHN WALDRON 


CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Sales Representatives in 


Principal Cities 





Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Shipments of primary 
shapes by Canadian mills totaled 246,- 
547 net tons in November compared 
with 172,580 tons in October and 72,- 
070 tons in September. The November 
total included 37,929 tons of semifinished 
shapes; 13,331,  structurals; 17,351, 
plates; 22,574, rails; 53,135, bars; 10,776, 
pipes and tubes; 23,969, wire rods; 19,- 
459, black sheets; 6324, galvanized 
sheets; 582, tool steel; 6364, castings; 
and 34,753, other shapes. 


Steel Price Extras... . 
What They Are and Why 


(Concluded from Page 49) 

ing, chamfering, etch tests, freedom from 
decarburization, accuracy, boxing for do- 
mestic shipment, boxing for export, bur- 
lapping, etc. Probably not more than 
four or five of these are ever applied on 
Most of them are 
special-purpose extras, 


the average order. 


Products such as bolts and nuts, fur- 
nace products, sheet piling, pipe, plates, 
rails and track accessories, reinforcement 
bars, structural shapes, sheet bars, sheets 
stainless and nitralloy, 


and strip, skelp, 


tin mill products, tool steels, wheels and 
axles, and wire and wire products all 
have their own types of extras applicable 
to the specific product. 

Some customers ask for special fea- 
tures and conditions that come within 
the scope of special manufacturing prac- 
check 


special quality, extra restrictive check an- 


tices such as special analyses; 


alyses, etc., which are even beyond the 
scale of ruling extras. These are charged 
for according to the specific requirements 
and are based upon the low yield from 
ingot with consequent reduced output, 
while necessitating constant expert su- 
pervision throughout the process of man- 
afacture. 

Among the more recently introduced 
inspection tests are those of magnetic an- 
inspection; particle in- 


alysis magnetic 


spection; supersonic tests; x-ray inspec- 


tion for internal flaws, etc.; photoelas- 
ticity with polarized light for stress eval- 
uations, etc. Unquestionably more of 
these refined tests will come into use as 
the electronic and atomic sciences ad- 
vance and eventually will be accepted as 
routine practice for those who requiré 


the prime-donna_ steels. 


RAILS, CARS 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Adirondacks Bottled Gas Corp., 3 fifty-ton tank 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 50 fifty-ton passenger ex- 
press refrigerator cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 300 fifty-ton hopper 
cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


NEW BUSINESS 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 100 fifty-foot 
six-inch auto box cars and 50 forty-foot six- 
inch auto box cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc., 10 tank 
cars to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Delray Connecting Lines, 100 seventy-ton hop- 
per cars, to Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 
ville, Pa. 

General American Transportation Corp., 60 
forty-ton tank cars, 40 fifty-ton tank cars, 10 
seventy-ton tank cars, 4 seventy-ton covered 
hoppers and 10 forty-ton covered hoppers to 
own shops. 

Grand Trunk Western, 500 fifty-ton box cars, 
to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

Gulf Coast Lines, a subsidiary of Missouri Pa- 
cific, 50 fifty-ton auto cars to own shops. 

83 fifty-ton tank cars, to Ameri- 

New York. 

International Great Northern, a Missouri Pacific 

50 fifty-ton covered hopper cars, 


Home Gas Corp., 
ean Car & Foundry Co., 


subsidiary, 
50 fifty-ton auto cars and 50 forty-ton stock 
cars to own shops. 

Kansas City Southern, 800 fifty-ton box cars, 
to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 250 seventy-ton hop- 
per cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Missouri-Illinois, 150 freight cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York; this includes 
100 seventy-ton ballast cars, 35 seventy-ton 
steel covered hopper cars and 15 
steel covered cement cars. 


seventy-ton 


Missouri Pacific, 600 fifty-ton auto cars, 50 
seventy-ton covered hopper cars and 50 fifty- 
ton gondolas to own shops. 


Missouri Pacific, 18 seventy-ton container cars, 
to its own shops. 

Norfolk & Western, 100 seventy-ton covered 
hopper cars to own shops, 


Norfolk & Western, 20 caboose cars, to its own 
shops. 

Pacific Gas Co., 50 forty-ton tank cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Seaboard Air Line, 500 fifty-ton box cars and 
175 seventy-ton phosphate cars, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Shippers Car Line, 120 fifty-ton tank cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Southern Pacific, 5100 -freight cars with 1500 
box cars going to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, 1500 box cars to American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York, 1500 gondolas to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 500 gon- 
dolas to Rallston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
O., and 100 covered hopper cars to General 

Chicago. Still 

pending for this railroad are 1100 freight cars. 


American Transportation Corp., 


Spokane 
cars to 


International, 2 seventy-ton hopper 
General American 


Corp., Chicago. 


Transportation 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Indianapolis & Louisville, 100. forty- 
and 50 fiftyv-foot box 


Chicago, 
foot six-inch box cars, 
cars, bids aske d. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, 300 to 500 
fifty-ton drop bottom 
asked, 

Illinois Central, 1000 fifty-ton hopper cars, bids 
asked. 

Seaboard Air Line, 300  seventy-ton 
cars, pending, 


gondola cars, bids 


hopper 


St. Louis South Western, 25 to 50 seventy-ton 
covered hopper cars, bids asked. 


Wabash, 500 fifty-ton box cars, pending. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Virginian, four 6800-horsepower electric loco- 
motives, to General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ee a 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5275 tons, K St. elevated highway, Washington, 


D. C.; also 7300 linear feet, metal railing; 
bids Mar. 14, district commissioners, 


STEEL 
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- ) it does the job it was designed to do.....it does this job 
> I well...therefore no product could have a better recommendation! 


| (sees AILDY METAL ABRAOIVE GD 


311 W.HURON ST, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








CLK about the 


B SMALLEST Bic Hoist MADE 





your dust and 
fume control 
problem 










Performance of Schneible Wet Method Systems has demon- 
strated that every dust and fume condition encountered in the 
metal-working industries can be alleviated with Schneible 
equipment, which includes everything from the correctly de- 
signed hoods and duct work to the dewater- 
ing tanks where the plain water or solution 










LIQUID-VAPOR 
INTIMATE CONTACT 


(as the case may be) is separated from the 
EQUIPMENT 





collected solids for recirculation in the 
Schneible Multi-Wash Collectors. 

A Schneible System means clean air in all 
working zones; at the lowest ultimate cost. 


acre 


Electric Cable ‘Hoist 


or 
DUST COLLECTION 
ABSORPTION 









measures only 26-5,’ x 15’’ and weighs 
about one-half of any other first class ; 
hoist, yet it is built to tackle the tough- \Oriig Write for 
est, biggest lifting jobs. deta. Is 






CONDENSATION 
HH AND TEMPERATURE 
REDUCTION 







Submit your problem. 


CLAUDE B. SCHNEIBLE CO. 77 
2827 Twenty-Fifth St., Detroit 16, Mich. 


Offices in Principal Cities ” 


SCHNEIBLE] 


February 24, 1947 








today 
and be 
convinced 


LISBON HOIST CRANE COMPANY 


PIONEERS OF BETTER HOISTS, LIFTING AND CONVEYING EQUIPMINT 











DIVISION OF THE weicHT Fie— CO 


LISBON, OHIO 











NEW BUSINESS 








900 tons, transmission towers, Public Service 5200 tons, Veterans hospital, Albany, N. Y., 140 tons, building, Chicago, for Sherwin- 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., to Beth- Harris Structural Steel Co., New York, low Williams Co., bids Jan. 23 rejected. 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. bidder. 100 tons, Abbott power plant, Urbana, IIL, 

850 tons, Piels Brewery addition, Brooklyn, to 5200 tons, Veterans hospital, Buffalo, Bethle- for University of Illinois; Sargent & Lundy, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low bidder. Chicago, engineers; bids Feb. 21. 

520 tons, laboratory and boiler house, Phizer 2000 tons, state bascule bridge, Clifton, N. J., Unstated steel girder state bridge, Wahkiakum 
Co., Groton, Conn., to Belmont Iron Works, on which bids were opened Feb. 18; action county, Wash.; bids to Olympia, Mar. 4. 
Eddystone, Pa. postponed indefinitely. Unstated, materials for spillway bridge, Boise 

400 tons, maintenance and service buildings, 1100 tons, structural plate steel; also 500 tons, project; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
San Antonio, Tex., for San Antonio Transit galvanized steel angles; 400 tons, galvanized ver, Feb. 25; spec. 1696. 

Co., to Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, flat sheets; 450 tons, low carbon steel, Air Unstated, steel roof deck for Coulee machine 
Okla Materiel Command, Wright Field, Dayton, shop; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
345 tons, St. Catherine’s high school, Racine, O.; no bids received, Inv. 256. ver, Mar. 28; spec. 1691. 
W to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. E : a 
44 reny Pe ea ee ret 1100 tons, school No. 26, Queens, New York 
tons, Scdition tO Paper mil, suscaooss, city, bids postponed from Feb. 17 to Mar. 4. 
Ala., for Gulf States Paper Corp., to Ingalls ree Gere ie REINFORCING BARS ° 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala.; H. K 1100 tons, school No. 157, Queens, New Yor 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, contractor. city, Harris Structural Steel Co., New York, REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

265 tons, boiler supports, awarded through reported low. 225 tons, building, Robert Gair Co., Cambridge, 
Combustion Engineering Co., for a project 600 tons, school No. 92, Brooklyn, N. Y., Roth- Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., Boston; Thomas 
in Dayton, O., to an unnamed fabricator Schenker, Manhattan, New York city, low on O’Connor & Co., Cambridge, general con- 

245 tons, research building, Cluett Peabody & general contract. tractor. 

Co., Troy, N. Y., through George A. Fuller 600 tons, municipal bascule bridge, Unionport, REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
Co., New York City, to Lehigh Structural Bronx, New York city, bids extended to Feb. 1225 tons, K St. elevated highway, Washington, 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 21. D. C.; bids March 14, district commissioners. 

200 tons, alterations to Edison building, Chi- ; Te Lae ee 1. law ‘ka- a fl i ; ’ 
<tetigg — a - “7 edi C t 600 tons, ee PUGS, Ce Deleware Lacka- 880 tons, Veterans’ Administration hospital, Fort 
cago, for Commonwealth Edison Co., to wanna & Western, near Clifton, N. J.; James ; gag 

. . Ratiiebeen ae cal : Hamilton, N. Y.; also 99,000 square feet 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Mitchell, Jersey City, low on general con- a, 3 
, 2 ’ , dc mesh, bids inv. 76. 

200 tons, Gila river substation, spec. 1616, tract 
Araby, Ariz., for U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 420 ‘tons, diesel shop, Barstow, Okla., for 338 tons, including 270 tons wire mesh and 
tion, to Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; bids 68 tons bars, paving project F-5, Marshall 
Los Angeles. Jan, 27 rejected; reported erroneously last county, Il., for State Highway Department; 

130 tons, boiler supports, for a power plant at week to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los bids Feb. 7. 

Sewaren, N. J., awarded through the Com- Angeles. 300 tons, miscellaneous highway projects, Madi- 
oe ve et oe a = 405 tons, railroad grade separation W 2V-F, son, Wis., for State Highway Commission; 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. Fayette county, iL, for State Highways Di- bids Feb. 25. 

120 tons, boiler supports, power plant, Long ision: bids Feb. 7 rejected; new bids Feb. } 7 
Island Lighting Co., Port Jefferson, N. Y., Me ae , ‘ Unstated, 2640-feet, box girder span, Hales 
through Combustion Engineering Co., New as o , m Passage, near Tacoma, Wash.; plans by 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., that city. 240 tons, building, Sioux City, Iowa, for Metz Homer M. Hadley, Seattle; bids soon. 

Bakery. Unstated, flat slab concrete bridge, Pacific 
. ~ : t 2 J 3 . é F: ge, acific 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 170 tons, including 35 tons reinforcing, high- county, Wash.; bids to Olympia, Mar. 4. 


6600 tons, Veterans hospital, Fort Hamilton, way bridge in Alaska; bids to Federal Works 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bids closed Feb. 22. Agency, Juneau, Alaska, Mar. 4. 


PLATES 
PLATES PLACED 


100 tons or more, tank and water tower for 

we Merrill, Oreg., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, low, $19,820. 

Unstated, three 24-inch discharge pipes for 
Fallon pumping plant, Mont., to Caird En- 
gineering Co., Helena, Mont. 


* seen 
mers a PLATES PENDING 
ate tra | 500 tons, warehouse, Nurray Corp., Scranton, 





Pa.; bids closed Feb. 25. 


|} 170 tons, building, Grit Publishing Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 








165 tons, state bridge, Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania, bids Mar. 14. 








Unstated, also shapes, 150-foot automobile 
ferry for Astoria-Megler route, Columbia 


ee er . : river; bids to Oregon highway commission, 

Hendrick is fully equipped to fabri- Dustiad. Ween. ‘bie, 8. 
cate a wide range of products from Unstated tonnage, elevated steel water tank, 
perforated plate, that also involve Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
shaping, forming, welding, riveting, say ogee Perf bis tics Gane, 
brazing, etc. The pump strainer il- spec. 18075. 
lustrated is a typical example. 

For such operations Hendrick has PIPE... 
an exceptionally large stock of dies | CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
and patterns, complete tool equip- ~~ hte Perkins Lane improvement, Seattle, 

2 yids in. 

ment, and ample forming and weld- | Unstated, 6000 feet, 30-inch water pipe, 
ing facilities. Write for detailed | Salem, Oreg.; $56,000 appropriated; bids 
information. soon. 





Unstated, 105,000 feet, 16, 12, 8 and 6-inch 
water pipe; also 190 fire hydrants, etc.; bids 


to Yakima, Wash., Mar. 8. 
STEEL PIPE PLACED 


Unstated, 5600 feet, 12-inch, 10-gage steel 

Perforated Metals 2 ° GC ; pipe and fittings for Renton, Wash., to 

Perforated Metal Screens e Manufactu “Ung omprany — ae Works Supply Co., Seattle, low 
Architectural Grilles $11,012. 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. STEEL PIPE PENDING 


“*Shur-Site"’ Treads and 





: : . : +g: | Unstated, 21,400 feet, 10-gage welded steel 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities water pipe, 8 and 12-inch, for Cedar Mill, 
Re TaNSRAA NNR NC Oreg.; bids opened Feb. 20. 
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COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality ... Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 
Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

















BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO, INC. 











FURNACE ENGINEERS, Inc. 
1551 W. LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Direct Fired Cover Furnaces... Spheroidizing... Normal- 
izing... Bright Annealing... Patenting and Galvanizing 
Lead and Salt Furnaces for Isothermal, Martempering 
and Austempering Treatments 
Salt Bath Descaling Furnaces for Alloy and Stainless 
Steels, etc. 
F. E. I. Combustion Systems 




















STEAM ~ ELECTRIC 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxio* 












Promptly made to your S, 

exact specifications. We can furnish “ay, 

any size or style of perforations desired % 
Chicago, Ml. 


SEEN 
Soe REVAL OF EVERy 
pe 


«ev De 
ot 
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CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
Canal 1459 


< 
g 
we 


2443 W. 24th Place 





















On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Book Dept. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Penton Building 





February 24, 1947 














Weco Collector Rings are made in all 
sizes to carry currents of 5 to 200 amperes. 
Two to twelve rings can be furnished on one 
stub complete with brush holders, brushes, 
studs for supporting the brush holders and 
stud rings. The collector rings can be as- 
sembled as a unit on one hollow tube with 
threads on one end and insulation bushing 
on the opposite end. The brush holders car- 
rying the current are made of brass. The 
collector rings are made of hard bronze ma- 


terial. Bakelite insulation is used. 


Welco Collector Rings are custom-built to fit 
the special design and functional require- 
ments of your machines or equipment. A 
limited number of standard types are avail- 
able. Send us your blueprints and we will 
design for you the collector rings that are 
functionally correct. 


THE B.A.WESCHE ELECTRIC CO. 


1628- 25 VINE ST. CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 

















NEW BUSINESS 








CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—King Industries Inc. has been 
formed with a capital of $100,000 to manage 
ind operate a general machine shop and man 
ufacturing business. Principal is P. FE. King, 


Whittier, Calif 


COLORADO 


DENVER, COLO.—-City has received a low bid 
of $773,131 from Scheumann & Johnson, Se- 
ittle, for discharge lines, outlet structures and 
16 pump stations tor the Roza Division, Ya- 


kima project 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA Atlanta Metallic Casket Co., 216 


Elliott St., has awarded a contract to Jiroud 
Jone Walton Bldg., for a $90,000 casket 
nanufacturing plant Architect is A a: 


Bradbury, 60 Filth St 


IDAHO 


BOISE, IDAHO—Bids will be received in Boise 
Feb. 28 for 72 in. valves, controls, shafts, 
et for the Anderson Dam project. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO Goodman Mfg. Co., 4834 E. Hal 
stead St., will build a 1l-story machine shop 
ind assembly plant costing $350,000, Plans 


ire by Mundie, Jensen & McClurg, 39 S. 
LaSalle St 

EAST PEORIA, ILI Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
600 W. Washington St., has awarded a $2 
million contract to S. N. Nielsen, 3059 W. 
Augusta St., Chicago, for a manufacturing 
plant 


ROCKFORD, ILI Rockford Fibre Container 
Co., 200 Sayre St will build a $1 million 
factory 


YNDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co., F. B. Culey, exec. vice president, 
Hulaman Bldg., plans power plant additions 
ind improvements estimated at $3,675,000 

NOBLESVILLE, IND. Firestone Industrial 
Products Co. plans a $1 million project which 
includes shipping building, warehouse, lab- 
oratory and office. 


KANSAS 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN Sinclair Refining Co 
has awarded a $2,100,000 contract for a 50- 
mile, 18-in. pipeline, to O. C. Whitaker Co., 
Ft. Worth, Tex 


KENTUCKY 


COVINGTON, KY Donaldson Co. will build 
a $51,000 addition to its plant for manu- 
facture of parts for automobile filters. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, KY Nolin Rural Electric 
Co-operative Corp. has $300,000 for 139 
miles of line and system improvements. 

LOUISVILLE, KY Girdler Corp., manufac- 
turer of chemical, food and electrical-heating 
equipment, will erect an addition to cost 
$65,000. 

LOUISVILLE, KY International Harvester Co., 
13826 W. Walnut St., will build two manu- 
facturing plants costing $55,000. Contractor 

Struck Construction, 147 N,. Clay St. 

RUSSELL, KY.—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
L. T. Nuckols, chief engineer, 825 E. Main 
St., Richmond, Va., has awarded a $834,000 
contract to Hughes Foulkrod Co., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia, for construction of steel 
car shops. 

SHELBYVILLE, KY Shelby Rural Electric 
Co-operative Corp. will spend $220,000 for 
125 miles of line. 


LOUISIANA 


BELLE CHASSE, LA California Oil Co. 


has plans for additions to existing plant and 
construction of 2-story building for machin- 
ery. Cost will be $75,000. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. has plans for construction of 
$100,000 plant just north of here. 

PLAQUEMINES PARISH, LA.—Freeport Sul- 
phur Co., New York, will soon request bids 
for a $140,000 project which includes ma- 
chine shop buildings and a water reservoir. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Bethlehem Steel Co. has plans 
completed for addition to building at 1900 
Frankford Ave, to cost 27,000. Owner 
will build. 

BALTIMORE—Standard Oil Development Co., 
500 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J., plans 
refinery additions to cost $150,000. Contrac- 
tor is Consolidated Engineering Co., 20 E. 
Franklin St. 

BALTIMORE—J. H. Filbert Inc. has awarded 
contract to Armiger Construction Corp., 2127 
Maryland Ave., for construction of a manu- 
facturing building and loading dock to cost 
$200,000. 


MICHIGAN 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Adrian Production Tool Co., 
320 W. Maumee, has been formed with a 
capital of $182,000 by R. W. Melbourne as a 
general manufacturing business. 

CHELSEA, MICH.—Wnm. A. Thomas Co., 1025 
rrinkle Rd., has been formed with a capital 
of $50,000 to manufacture and sell tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures. George R. Snider is prin- 
( ipal. 

DEARBORN, MICH.—Sharon Steel Products 
Co., 6837 Wyoming, has been formed by 
Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., with a capi- 
tal of $500,000. 

DETROIT—Sentinel Mfg. Co., 5465 Lincoln, 
has been formed by Maurice H. Schultz with 
a capital of $50,000 as a stamping and as- 
sembly shop. 

DETROIT—Haller Machine & Mfg. Co. Inc., 
7940 Tireman Ave., has been formed by John 
J. Haller with a capital of $75,000 as a gen- 
eral tool, die and stamping business. 

DETROIT—Reynolds-Schaffer Co., 12100 Clo- 
verdale, has been formed by Earl C. Reynolds 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture and 
repair electrical pumping systems. 

DETROIT—Secord Sales Corp., 2500 David 
Stott Bldg., has been organized with a capital 
of $50,000 to manufacture and sell machines, 
tools and instruments. 

DETROIT—Welding Sales & Engineering Co., 
8750 Grinnell Ave., has been organized by 
Walter H. Simmons with a capital of $125,- 
000 as a general manufacturing business. 

DETROIT Perfection Automotive Products 
Corp., 931 W. Elizabeth St., has been formed 
by S. J. Wallach with a capital of $200,000 


to manufacture and sell automotive parts. 


RAZER, MICH Forever Stainless Corp., 
32890 Groesbeck Highway, has been organ- 
ized by Kenneth M. Smith with a capital of 
$50,000 to manufacture and sell household 
utensils and appliances 

s-RAND HAVEN, MICH. Sure-Line Screw 
Products Corp., 734 Park St., has been or- 
ganized by Martin Stuit with a capital of 
$50,000 to manufacture and sell machine 
products. 

>-RAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Aluminum Per-Mold 
Casting Co., 500 Michigan Trust Bldg., has 
been formed by John R. Sharp with a capital 
of $50,000 to manufacture and sell aluminum 
castings. 

;-RAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Oliver Machinery 
Co. is planning construction of a $50,000 
factory addition. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Hy-Rota Corp., 1379 S. 
Convoy Ave., has been organized by John L. 
Jones to design and manufacture hydraulic 
and associated equipment. Capitalization is 
$50,000. 

NORTHVILLE, MICH. — Michigan Powdered 
Metal Products Co., 456 E. Cady St., has 
been formed by John J. Haller with a capital 
of $50,000. 

ST. JOHNS, MICH.—Arbor Tool Co., Detroit, 


~ 


— 


~ 





plans construction of a $150,000 wire assem- 
bly plant. Architect is St. Clair Pardee, St 
Johns. 


NEW YORK 


ST. GEORGE, N. Y.—L. A. Dreyfus Co. plans 
a $412,000 manufacturing and office build- 
ing. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA, O.—Electro Metallurgical Co 
will build a $200,000 power plant. 

CLEVELAND—General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
will build a $193,000 addition to its lamp 
base plant. 

CLEVELAND—Keystar Castings Corp. has been 
formed to produce aluminum castings. Kus- 
sell W. Stumpf is principal of the new firm 
which is building a 4000 sq ft plant at 4850 
Warner Rd. 

CLEVELAND—Cutting Tools Inc. has been 
formed at 13503 St. Clair Ave. by Robert E 
Griese to distribute cutting tools. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Newman & Co. Inc., Drexel 
Bldg., has plans under way for a manufac- 
turing, storage and office building to cost $2 
million. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., 50 Oliver St., Boston, plans 
to build a 3-story telephone exchange costing 
$500,000, 


TEXAS 


BELTON, TEX. Brazos River Transmission 
Electric Co-operative will build a $2 million 
steam plant near here. 

BISHOP, TEX.—Celanese Corp. of America has 
awarded a $137,000 contract for expansion 
of its chemical plant and for three railway 
spur tracks to Tellepsen Construction Co., 
3900 Clay St., Houston. 

FREEPORT, TEX Dow Chemical Co. plans 
construction of a $3,300,000 caustic finish- 
ing plant. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Baash-Ross Tool Co., 5306 
Clinton Dr., will build an $80,000 plant ex- 
pansion. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
1216 Main St., has awarded a $160,000 con- 
tract for a 70-mile, 12-in. pipeline to Morr'son 
Bros. Construction Co., Odessa, Tex. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. plans construction of a $500,000 plant 
on the ship channel. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Gulf Chemical Co. plans 
construction of a $400,000 plant on the ship 
channel. 

SINTON, TEX.—San Patricio Electric Co-oper- 
ative Inc. will spend $260,000 for 219 miles 
of line and system improvements. 


CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN Thor Machine & Iron 
Works, with H. Rudy, 410 Talbot Ave., as 
principal, plans construction of iron works 
here estimated to cost about $75,000, in- 
cluding equipment, 

GANANOQUE, ONT.—Ontario Steel Products 
Ltd., King St., Toronto, has awarded general 
contract to Ross Richardson, Gananoque, for 
construction of a plant addition here to cost 
about $55,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—International Harvester 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, is asking for 
bids through Ross, Patterson, Townsend & 
Houghan, architects, Dominion Square Bldg., 
for construction of plant to cost about $350,- 
000, 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Standard Desk Manufac- 
turers Ltd., 4157 St. Antoine St., is receiving 
bids for construction of plant to cost about 
$125,000. 

UNITY, SASK.—Prairie Salt Co. Ltd., Sun Life 
Bldg., Montreal, Que., will build a $1 million 
salt development project. Contractor is Gen- 
eral Petroleums Ltd., 509 Eight Ave. W., Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 
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THE ‘MOST PRODUCTIVE. 


OF ALL ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
are equipped with 





READY-POWER 


GAS-ELECTRIC UNITS 


Electric trucks equipped with Ready- 
Power Units are industry’s most effec- 
tive materials-handling combination. 
Because Ready-Power generates a 
continuous supply of dependable, live 
power right on the truck chassis, it 
permits fu// speed electric operation 
for an unlimited number of hours. Users 
report as much as 25% to 50% more 
tonnage handled with lower net costs. 
Ready-Power Units can be installed 
on any truck. Convert your present 
trucks to Ready-Power. Specify Ready- 
Power on new truck purchases. 


“READY: POWER: | 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 































GET 
CALIFORNIA SALES! 


Large well established concern with 
long lease on 20,000 feet of modern 
centrally located office, showrooms, 
and warehouse space is seeking 
distributorships for Southern Cali- 
fornia. Will consider new products 
or machines saleable to the appli- 
ance, building, or metal trades. 
Well financed and completely 
staffed. 


dollars a year in ferrous and non- 


Now doing two million 


ferrous raw materials. 


IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SELL 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Contact J. LOWELL . . . c/o 3806 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles 4, California 














INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohioc 
























OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES @ AC and 
DC ARC WELDERS @ WELDING ELECTRODES 
WELDING POSITIONERS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 














Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy Wallace G. Imbof 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Postpaid Book Department : 
$5.00 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 














$20-S | 
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SIMONDS GEARS 


Any material — heavy types! Spur « Bevel * Mitre « Helli- 
cal * Worm * Worm Gears « Racks —in cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide or bakelite. 
Over 50 years’ experience! 

Also distributor for RAMSEY Silent Chain 
Drives and Couplings. Send us your inquiry 
today! 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25TH 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





MY yoy can ype a) 








& DIFFERENTIAL 


== STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 

f Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 











WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


TIN PLATE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 


. ASuUCAANWIAG 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 









SAVE MONEY 


ON PRESSED STEEL PARTS! 
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; If you want to save money on pressed steel 
' 
' 
' 
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PURCHASING AGENTS 


Send us your inquiries for 


parts, call on Budd’s wide experience in steel 






stampings of all kinds. 






4 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
] 
' 
Like hundreds of manufacturers, you can! ; 
x ‘ y wee ' any drop forge requirements. 
take advantage of Budd ‘“‘know-how’”’ to lower ' Y ee q 
production costs on blanks and stampings, in ; 
both regular grade and stainless steel. At your ' 
service Budd places the best-equipped ma- ' 
chine shop—for both large and small dies— - 
on the Atlantic seaboard. ' 
Write today, sending a sample, blue- ' 

print or pencil sketch of your product, ; 

and let us quote you a price. \ 

' 

t 

' 

] 

























| he a. “Metal C, 


CHESTER, PA. 






THE BUDD COMPANY 
Dept. 16 Philadelphia 32, Pa. 








COMPLETE 
Member Metal Treating Institute HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 


ITTSBURGE ee 
COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
| 4stu st. g aver. PITTSBURGH, PA 





| e PICKLING TANKS e. 
ePLATING TANKS e 
























e®eANODIZE TANKS e 


meeeenG UNITS FOR ACID TANKS{ 


| ere PROCESS EQUIPMENT CoO. 








MOGUL CAST-SEAL AND CIRCULATOR 


Here's Your 











! Answer to Re 
POROUS CASTING | Rea ree cst 
PROBLEMS 









aie Excellent facilities 
Mogul Cast-Seal and Circulator will end your porous casting problems 


forever. Unit heats and circulates Mogul Cast-Seai under pressure through por a 
defective castings. Mogul Cast-Seal contains millions of minute metallic shipmen 






particles which penetrate deep into porous areas and tiny fissures building 

up & permanent metallic bond which will withstand pressures up to 2100 

ome oe ag fast, low-cost and requires no training. Write for bulletin 
°. o1- 


METALLIZING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept 3, 1330 W. Congress Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 
2525 £, Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





























gh ey RO N ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


MECHANICAL TUBING AIRCRAFT TUBING ‘ 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 


PRESSURE TUBING SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
STAINLESS TUBING STAINLESS STEEL PIPE RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION Main Office —Phila., Pa. New York Office — 44 Whitehall St 


MEET THE BOYS «tow, 


and sell good used or surplus machinery 

You'll find them all in STEEL'S “Used and 

Rebuilt Equipment” section, week after week. 

* Your advertisement will reach them, too. Rates * * * 
are very reasonable . . . . write today to 


STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 






























































































EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 











“FOR SALE’’ 





200 pes. 14 x 60” x 120” Steel 
Plates 

14 pes. 12” x 48” x 350” Steel 
Plates 

34,325 Ibs. 36” x 461/." x 302” Steel 
Plates 

21,403 Ibs. 43” x 39” x 243” Steel 
Plates 

44,500 lbs. 12 x 42” x 192” Steel 
Plates 

44,000 lbs. 1” x 63” x 357” Steel 
Plates 


21,000 Ibs. 1/4," x 11” Flat Bars ap- 
proximately 20’ 


KLINE IRON & METAL CO. 


P. O. Box 1013, COLUMBIA, S. C. 











NEW STEEL 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10” CHANNEL—150 TONS 


Car builders section, 11/16” web x 3” 


flange x 29’6” length. 


334” ROUNDS—700 TONS 


Full annealed, hot rolled, electric furnace 
nickel-chrome alloy, SAE 3360, 164” 
length. 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS 


BOX 448 IMPERIAL, PA. 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


1-Ton 
Shepard 12’ Span 
Detroit 88’ Span 
2-Ton 


Conco 27'6%%” Span 
Shaw 16'3” Span 
3-Ton 

Shaw 33’ Span 
Shaw 32’ Span 

P & H 42'1%” Span 
P & H 48" Spin 
5-Ton 

Whiting 25'6” Span 
Shaw 47'4” Span 
Whiting 47'4” Span 
Champion 37'6” Span 
P & H 40’ Span 
Northern 30’ Span 
Detroit 38’8” Span 
Milwaukee 85’ Span 
6-Ton 
Northern 46’ 
7%-Ton 
Northern 26'7!2” 
10-Ton 


Alliance 58’9” Span 
Alliance 100’ Span 


Span 


Span 


Gilbert 60’ Span 

Shepard Niles 27'7%” 
Span 

Morgan 55’6” Span 

Shepard Niles 40’ Span 

Whiting 87’ Span 

Toledo 77’ Span 

Shaw 80’'9” Span 

Ederer 70’ Span 

Case 80’ Span 

American 27’ Span 

P & H 87’6” Span 

Niles 75'%” Span 


12%-Ton 

Niles 75’'1” Span 
15-Ton 

Euclid 84'3” Span 


Morgan 73’5%” Span 
Gilbert 60’ Span 

P & H 32’ Span 

P & H 97’ Span 
Morgan 82’ Span 
Bedford 34%’ Span 
Lane 50’ Span 
Whiting 71’ 10%” Span 
Whiting 47'1%” 


20-Ton 

Dominion 60’ Span 
Gilbert 60’ Span 
25-Ton 

American 100’ Span 
Ederer 66'8” Span 
Leonard Burke 100’ Span 
Shaw 58’ Span 
Tysaman 60’ Span 
30-Ton 

Ederer 76’ Span 

Ederer 40’ Span 

Ederer 60’ Span 
Northern 75’ Span 

P & H 77'2” Span 
40-Ton 

Niles 151’ Span 

P & H 77'2” Span 
Shepard Niles 49’ Span 
50-Ton 

Cleveland 71'10%” 
P & H 40’ Span 


Span 


Shaw 95’ Span 
150-Ton 

Whiting 30’ Span 
200-Ton 


Alliance 100’ Span 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements. 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 


49 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: MUrry Hill 4-1616 














“FOR SALE”’ 


FOR SALE 


STAINLESS STEEL STRIP 


NEW 





90,000 Ibs, .091 x 1-13/16” 3/4H 
55,000 ibs, .101 x 1-13/16” 3/4 H 
13,000 Ibs, .113_ x 1-23/32” No. 4H 
1,010 Ibs, .0105 x 9/16” No. 8 H 
1,900 Ibs, .0235 x 27/64” No. 4H 
3,000 Ibs. .0235 x 31/64” No. 4H 
33,000 Ibs. 0437 x 1-13/16” 3/4H 
4,000 Ibs, .0 x 1-3/8" 3/4H 
800 Ibs, ‘090 x 2-3/16" | 3/4H 
10,000 Ibs, .078 x 1-25/32’ 3/4H 
bas +4 Ibs, .060 x 3-7/8” 10’ 1/2H 
500 Ibs, .012 x 1-3/4’ HR SAE-42 Hard 
13,910 Ibs .007 x 1-13/32” 1/4H 


Ha 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC. 
New Haven, Conn. Telephone: 8-2034 8 


Approx. 3000 Ib. Cold Rolled 18-8 Stain- 
less Steel Strip. Type 302 in Coils, An- 
nealed, .008” x 356”, 7” & 7%” widths. 
Boxed—New Mill Stock. 


Also 900 Ib. Stainless Stee! Strip .008” x 
5/16” width. 


Call, Wire or Write 


ORCHARD BROTHERS, INC. 


63 Meadow Road Rutherford, N. J. 
Rutherford 2-7400 


COPPER-NICKEL TUBES 


Ya" O.D. .050 Wall 78” Long 
At 25c per |b. 


FIN-TUBE RADIATOR CO. 


42-44 Wooster St. New Haven, Conn. 








FOR SALE 
ONE USED 500 AMP. 
WILSON A. C. TRANSFORMER WELDER 


Good Condition 
Make Offer to: 


GUSTAV GLASER CO., INC. 


2 Wait St. Paterson 4, N. J. 














LOCOMOTIVE 


36” Ge. Saddle Tenk—18/20 tons. Com- 
pletely overhavied. Immediate delivery. 


Address Box 834 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13,0. 











FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 
New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


b os Place, New York 7 

Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. ©. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 

Phone—Wainut 3300 
Michigan Distributor 

Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 

2009 Fenkeli Ave., Detroit 3 

Phone—Townsend &-1172 








FOR SALE 


1—American Car Co. style “C” ELECTRIC 
RIVET HEATER, size %” rivets, 4 elec- 
trodes, 220 volts. (No cable). Used, 


and in excellent condition. 


1—Used, Bertsch & Son, 120” steel frame 
SQUARING SHEAR, capacity No. 10 
gauge steel, belt driven. In excellent 
condition. 


PERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS, INC. 
High Point, N. C. 








February 24, 1947 











EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








).E.T. CRANES 


10 - 15 tons 
230 Volts D. C. 
Any span 30’ - 100’ 
Equivalent to new 


Gotham Machinery Corp. 
Industrial Engineering Service 
1775 Broadway 


PL 9-4643 


New York 19, N. Y. 


WANTED—ANY QUANTITY 


STEEL BAR CHANNELS 

14” x 2" x Ye” 
1” x 2" x Ye" 

HOT ROLLED SQUARE TUBING 
1” x 1” x ye" Wall 

COLD DRAWN SQUARE TUBING 
1” x 1” x No. 12 or No. 14 gauge 
ROUND OR SQUARE BARS 
‘x round, mild steel 
3e” round, mild steel 
34" square, mild steel 


KOOLS BROTHERS, INC. 
P. O. Box 918 


Appleton, Wis. 





OFFERS FOR PURCHASING 
SOLICITED 


The Board of Trustees of the Port Arthur 
Independent School District, Port Arthur, 
Texas, desires to sell a shed which contains 
structural steel in approximately the amounts 
listed below. Materials are to be removed from 
site within ninety days after date of purchase 


360 Ft. 12'' I-Beams 

. 8'' Channel Iron 

. 6'' Angle Iron 

. 4'' Angle Iron 

. 2'' Angle Iron 

6500 Sq. Ft. Galv. Sheet 
Iron Roofing 


Inquiries must be made to F. D. Austin, Business 
Manager, Post Office Box 1309, or telephone 
2-5331, Port Arthur, Texas. 


























RAILS tain 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
from 





Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
* FABRICATING FACILITIES 
eTRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROMONE SOURCE 
L.B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Wanted 
SECOND HAND BENDING BRAKE 


In good condition, capacity for material 
up to 6 ft. or upwards and %” thick. 
Advise where can be seen and price. 


WEST SIDE STRUCTURAL CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 54 Troy, N. Y. 




















WANTED 
4" SHIP CHANNEL, 13.8 Ib. 


Any quantity, large or small, in 15 #. 
lengths or longer. 


White Manufacturing Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 













RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 
CHARLESTON, W. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, « PORTSMOUTH VA, 















WANTED TO BUY 
SHEARINGS 


26 gouge and lighter galvanized or terne 
shearings thet will blank from 4” x 6” 
te 4” x 10”. 
Address Box 860, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


“FOR SALE” 


120,000 Ibs. 4%” x %4” Band Iron 12 ft. 


27,285 |bs. Ve’ x 6” Band Iron Approxi- 
mately 20 ft. 


24,800 Ibs. 2’ x 5” Flat Bars 16 to 22 ft. 
9,500 Ibs. 7/16 x 4” Flat Bars 16 to 


aa. th. 
KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 1013 COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Telephones 3670 & 4-1464 































For Sale 


AJAX-HULTGREN SALT BATH FURNACE 
Type D, 10KW, 220 volts, 60 cycles, single 

ase, working dimensions, 14” long x 9” wide x 
10° deep, complete with Leeds & Northrup 
controls. Used very little. Excellent condition. 


New England Auto Products Corporation 
Pottstown, Pa. 














Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All moms, 5 Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Al and Copper. 
6” Minimum Width to 30" Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 


inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif, 
TRinity 4713 








FOR SALE 


FLANGE QUALITY OHHR STEEL 
CORNERS, of sufficient size to 
blank an 8” to 10” circle. 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 
& STAMPING CO. 
P.O. Box 719 Youngstown 1, Ohio 
























SQUARING SHEAR SPECIAL 


#6144 D.H. Stoll (Pexto) Power Shear. 
Capacity 12 ft. x %”. Still in operation— 
recently overhauled—fine condition. 


PRESS & SHEAR EXCHANGE, INC. 


3800 Maple St. Dearborn, Mich. 
CEdar 9400 




















WANTED 
One 4" x 6’ APRON TYPE POWER BRAKE 
ONE 4” x 6’ POWER ROLL 
ONE %” x 6’ POWER SHEAR 
Sizes slightly larger could be used. 
White Manufacturing Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 





For immediate shipment 
50 Steel Bowstring Trusses 49’ 8” long 
50 Flat Trusses 28’ deep 49’ 8” long 
500 12” Bar Joists 
500 Commercial Steel Sash, all sizes 


JAFRA INCORPORATED 
Telephone 7-4571 
317 N.E. 7ist Street, Miami, Florida 





























SHEARED STRIP 


50,000 Ib. 1040 steel 3/16” x 134”, 
Immediate Delivery, Subject to Prior Sale. 
$125.00 per ton. 
R. F. Meyer 
Propulsion Engine Corp. 
7th & White Eagle Rd., Kansas City 15, Kans. 








Wanted 
TAPPING AND THREADING 
SPINDLES FOR CONOMATICS 
From 1%” to 1% Capacity. 
THE CAPITAL MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
153 W. Fulton St. Columbus 16, 0. 











For Immediate Sale 
Six 8-TON RANSOME WELDING POSITION- 
ERS Rebuilt and reconditioned. Positioning 
platform raises from vertical to horizontal position 
and rotates 360 degrees. Dual remote Push 
Button Control. May adh — at plant. For 
full details write or ph 


FITZGIBBONS BOILER CO., INC. 
Oswego N. Y. Phone Oswego 2131 
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easel 
Positions Wanted Help Wanted Help Wanted © 
: METALLURGICAL ENGINEER: GRADUATE | "CHIEF ENGINEER 
i metallurgist, thirteen years experience steel pro- | A position is open for a man capable of handling 
ong ee ees tng — ve the job - es ae & zs = ay. Lape oY B U Y E 4 Wy A N T E D 
sheet, higt ons s:eel forging é y steel t 2 abou xe «built abroac 
desires position where full consideration will be pe thse — og aennions can be Bion by : 
! given broad experience and ability to handle men. | addressing Box 858, STEEL, 16 E. 43rd St. Unusual opportunity for someone 
Address Box 873, STEEL, Penton dg., Cleve- New York 17, N. Y . ‘li si & 
land 13, O. who is familiar with the purchasing 
MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. EXPERI- | WANTED: EXPERIENCED TUBE MILL OP- of washer stock and secondary stecl 
enced operating, consulting and administrative | €T@UN8 Superintendent. Plant located in West- products and who has personal 
executive desires association with a firm manu- | @™ Pennsylvania, and equippe d with Yoder Gas 
facturing either light or heavy metal products. and Electric Mills. Write P. O. Box 536, Sharon, mill contacts. Change of residence 
Particularly qualified to normalize manufacturing Pa. 
expense; meet elements, and improve or maintain _ ee not necessary. All replies will be 
industrial, customer and public relations. Address 
B Oe ¥ ] A ° . —_ 
Box 878, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O Employment Service held confidential. Address replies 
to Box 871, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
17 ’y MANAGER — MANAGEMENT AND 
See CER oe a thignt’ Good on | SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
Mechanical Engineer, 38, machinist. Good ap : , : Cleveland 13, O 
— pearance, _ personality. Can get production thoroughly organized confidential service of 387 ‘ . 
smoothly, Write Box 883, STEEL, Penton Bldz., years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 








ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre | 
indicated through a procedure individualized to | 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Ideatity covered and present 


Cleveland 13, 


9 









































ae: WIRE PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, 30 YEARS’ 
experience on bars, wire, nails, rivets and wire position protected. Send only name and address | 
producis. Address Box 876, STEEL, Regtans Pe e bf BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., 
3ldg.. Clevelé 8, O. B » N. Y. 
Bldg., Cleveland 138, ¢ uffalo Wanted 
. * 
Professional Services SALARIED PERSONNEL $8,000 — 923,000. || SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 
Sie This reliable service, established 1927, conducts Thoroughly experienced in and _ familiar 
confidential negotiations for high grade men who with all phases steel fabrication, costs, plant 
mS —- = a a maintenance, production control, for large 
assuring, x employed, protection te presen structural steel fabricating plant. Prefer 
THE F. A. SCHNEIDER CO. position. Send name and address only fer details. college “pedente in "qngineesing although 
‘ , | Personal consultation invited. JIRA THAYER will consider equivalent with practical ex- 
Consulting Engineers ace ral Dept. S, 109 Church St., New perience Give full information experience 
Manufacturing Buildings, Process Plants and : 3 a a and references with reply. 
Related Building Structures, Designs, Lay- Address Box 868, 
outs and Details. STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
: Opportunities 
118 E. Southern Ave. Bucyrus, Ohio 
| alae Pe WANTED 
Accounts Wanted. FORGE SHOP WANTED YOUNG MAN — AGGRESSIVE. 
a eee eee ee ee ee ill b . FAMILIAR WITH STEEL MILLS, FOUND- 
Wi uy, or consider | operation of small RIES, MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS. PLUMBING 
MR. JOHN M. WACHSMUTH, BASIC METAL- drop hammer or flat die shop with modern AND HARDWARE JOBBERS. FULL TIME. 
= lurgical sales and service company consultant and equipment on partnership or profit-sharing CAR NECESSARY. EXPERIENCE IN THESE 
sales engineers to the steel industry, 81 Hyde basis. Give full particulars. Principals only. FIELDS PREFERRED BUT NOT NECESSARY. 
Park Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario, will be at the Address Box 867, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- WILL TRAIN PROPER MAN EXCELLENT 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, February 24 to land 13, FUTURE. ADDRESS BOX 875. STEEL. PEN- 
26 to solicit representation. TON BLDG., CLEVELAND 13, O. 





























CONTRACT WORK 








AVAILABLE 
ROLLING CAPACITY 


For converting mild steel and alloy 
billets into small rounds, flats and 
squares. We convert customers’ bil- 
lets or can make good deliveries on 
our own finished bars in various 
small sizes. We are also in the mar- 
ket to purchase various types of bil- 
lets, 


AMERICAN SWEDO 


Danville, Pa. 


IRON CORP. 
Tel: Danville 94 








IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








COMMERCIAL BRAZING 


© Copper Brazing e Hydrogen Brazing 
e Silver Soldering e Bright Annealing 
e Induction Brazing ¢ Induction Heating 


FOUR ULTRA MODERN 
TECHNICALLY CONTROLLED 
PLANTS IN: 

Chicago, Ill._—Long Island City, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Valparaiso, Ind. 


Please address inquiries to Exec. Offices 


SALKOVER METAL PROCESSING 
321 Dixie Terminal Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


SPECHAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY...Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, V LDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. A~ Metal 


or Combined with Non-Metal , Aaterials 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















ATTENTION 


#2 Cincinnati Cutter Grinder 


Norton 6 x 18 Hydraulic Cylindrical Grinder 
TIME FOR SALE 
We specialize in carbide tool grinding. All work 


guaranteed. 
or tool work 


TRUSTY .TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


438 Virginia Ave. Indianapolis 3, Ind. 


Permit us to bid on your production 











Send us your inquiries on 
PRODUCTION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Viking High Speed Tool Bits 
Special Taps 
Commercial Heat Treating 
Electro Plating 
AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 








February 24, 1947 
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he d 
s for eq dhieh simplifies material ha 
i sll increases output of cold drawn bars or tube 


DUAL CHAIN DRAWBENCH—You have never seen a dual 
chain bench like this one. Material discharges through the bed, 
eliminating need for discharge arms. Draw can be stacted at zero 
speed and automatically accelerated to a pre-determined speed. 
High speed carriage-return by same motor used in pulling. The 
draw can be stopped at any point desired by the operator. Min- 


imum amount of floor space required. 


TRIPLE DRAW—Wicth triple draw you can greatly increase 
output with the same man power Old benches can be changed 
over to triple draw by equipping with new carriage, die stand 
and mandrel rod ends. Permits single, double, or ‘triple draw 
of tubes over plugs. Since development of the triple draw by 
Aetna-Standard, many units have been installed. 


THE 


AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY be _ DUAL CHAIN DRAWBENCH 
LOOK OVER THESE THREE CAREFULLY TRIPLE DRAW 


275 WEST FEDERAL STREET 


aa Geo " PULL-THROUGH SHEAR 


ATED COMPAN 1, 2, OR 3 BARS 


PULL-THROUGH SHEAR—Take any size bar up to 1" in 
round, hexagon, or flat and the pull through shear will shear 
‘em 1, 2, or 3 at a time in any length you need. Speeds produc- 
tion when drawing bars from coils. 


ESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
to the Steel, Non-Ferrous 
and Chemical Industries 
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two productive spindle 


speed ranges in one lathe 


LOW SPEEDS 





CARBIDE SPEEDS 





THE NEW LEBLOND DUAL DRIVE 


The two spindle speed ranges available thru the dual driving 
mechanisms in the LeBlond Dual Drive open an infinitely 
wider range of turning. This combination belt and gear drive 
principle—plus a 15” swing over the ways and center dis- 
tances starting at 30”—makes the Dual Drive ideal for pro- 
duction, maintenance, experimental work, apprentice training 
... Or wherever modern metal turning is required. 


The Dual Drive will be a welcome addition to your shop. 
It's extremely easy to operate, and it’s easy on the operator. 
Dollar for dollar, it’s a lathe you'll put less into and get more 
out of than any other lathe in your plant. See the Dual Drive 
in action at our plant daily. 


THE R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 
NEW YORK 6, SINGER BLDG., 149 BROADWAY, COrtlandt 7-6621-2-3 

CHICAGO 6, 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, STA 5561 


Whe wer heard of a Silent Salesman” 


The Silent Salesman, a third dimension trans- 
parency which permits you to see the Dual 
Driveinside and out... takeitapartand assemble 
it right on your desk, is now being shown 
by all LeBlond distributors. For the name of the 
distributor nearest you, address Dept. DD-2 


FULLY PATENTED 










PLus TEN BIG STANDARD FEATURES... 


CG 3-hp mein crive motor in 
cabinet leg. 


1 12 speed combination gear 
and belt drive headstock. 


2 Single lever speed control, 
direct reading plate and guid- 
ing arrow. 


3 Rapid Speed Selector. 


4 One-piece apron with positive 
jaw feed clutch and one-shot 
ubrication. 


5 Clutch and brake with 
2-station control. 


7 Feed box totally enclosed, 
self-lubricating. 


8 Automatic safety stop on 
feed drive. 


9 Multiple Automatic Length 
Stops. 


10 Deep steel chip pan. 
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